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THE SOUTH AMERICAN MARKET BASKET 


HEAT bread is by no means 


\) the basic food, the staff of 
yy) be 
We 






At 

\ life, in South America; and 
avr dit) this in spite of the fact 
nbd PNG that Argentina’s wheat 
fields are among the most important of 
the world’s granaries. Wheat can be 
grown successfully in some part of near- 
ly every South American country, and 
yet, except in Chile and Argentina, it is 
obliged to yield in dietary importance to 
corn and potatoes. 

Things move slowly in the southern 
continent. The spirit of mafiana, which 
means “let it go until tomorrow,” re- 
tards rapid progress there. Wheat, nev- 
ertheless, is gaining on its rivals, and 
may some day outstrip them. There is, 
however, a whimsical justice in its pres- 
ent position, for it is something of an 
interloper. South America is not its 
natural and original home, as is the case 
with corn and potatoes. 

There has been dispute over the na- 
tivity of corn, some authorities ascribing 
it to Asia; but it is now generally con- 
ceded to South America. Small grains 
of an archaic variety have been found 
in the ancient tombs of Peru, and Dar- 
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win, during the famous voyage of the 
Beagle, discovered heads of corn em- 
bedded on the shore in Peru at a point 
not far above the present sea level. The 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., has an ear of corn found depos- 
ited in an earthen vessel alongside an 
Indian mummy near Arequipa, Peru. 
Humboldt, Alphonse de Candolle and 
others do not hesitate to say that corn 
originated solely in tropical America, 
where it had been long and extensively 
cultivated at the period of the new 
world’s discovery. In Mexico, a goddess 
who bore a name derived from that of 
corn, Cinteotl, answered to the Ceres 
of the Greeks. At Cuzco, seat of the 
Inca civilization, the Virgins of the Sun 
offered sacrifices of bread made from 
corn. 

The savants have traced the potato, 
likewise, to an American source. The 
Spaniards found it in the neighborhood 
of Quito, Ecuador, where it was and still 
is cultivated by the natives. In _ the 
“Cronica de Peru” of Pedro Cieca, as 


well as in other Spanish books of about 
the same date, the potato is mentioned 
under the name “battata” or “papa.” 
Hieronymus Cardan, a monk, is supposed 
to have been the first to introduce it 
from Peru into Spain, from which coun- 
try it passed into Italy and thence to 
Belgium. At the discovery of America, 
according to Humboldt, the plant was 
cultivated in all the temperate parts of 
the southern continent from Chile to 
Colombia. 

A Negro slave of Cortes, to refer once 
more to the great voyager and chronicler, 
Humboldt, “found among the rice which 
served to maintain the Spanish army 
three or four particles of wheat, which 
were sown, we may suppose, before the 
year 1500. A Spanish lady, Maria d’Es- 
cobar, carried a few grains to Lima, and 
their produce was distributed for three 
years among the new colonists, each re- 
ceiving twenty or thirty seeds. At Quito 
the first European corn (wheat) was 
sown near the convent of St. Francis 
by Father Jose Rixi, a native of Flan- 





ders, and the monks still show, as a 
precious relic, the earthen vessel in which 
the original wheat came from Europe.” 

The corn and wheat crops of the en- 
tire continent of South America can 
only be estimated, for outside Argentina, 
Chile and Uruguay there are no reliable 
official records. In these three countries 
the 1921 wheat crop totaled two hun- 
dred and two million bushels, and the 
corn crop two hundred and forty million 
bushels. In some years they have been 
more nearly equal. 

There is a very large unreported pro- 
duction of corn, however, in the rest of 
South America, whereas, outside the 
great wheat growing countries of Argen- 
tina, Chile and Uruguay there is no great 
wheat production to be noted. The total 
corn crop, therefore, is considerably 
larger than the wheat crop, although it 
is impossible to say just what the figure 
is. There would be nothing significant in 
this preponderance were it not for the 
fact that corn is much more of a food- 
stuff in South America than in the Unit- 
ed States and Europe. Corn bread is to 
be seen as often, for example, and some- 
times more frequently, on the tables of 
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the native sheep and cattle ranchers of 
northern Argentina, than is bread, and 
this in spite of the nearness of the great 
wheat fields. 

To the North American, accustomed to 
think of the original inhabitants of this 
continent as practically extinct, the In- 
dian population of South America is 
likely to seem surprisingly large. It is 
estimated that there are at least ten 
million, and that half of the total popu- 
lation of fifty million has more or less 
aboriginal ancestry. Not having been 
bred to a wheat diet, and preferring, 
like most primitive peoples, a gradual 
extinction of the race rather than the ef- 
fort involved in changing customs and 
keeping up with the advances of civiliza- 
tion, the pure-blood South American In- 
dian, as well as a large percentage of the 
more backward half-caste element, still 
clings to corn bread, 

Some form of the familiar Mexican 
tamale is to be seen throughout the long, 
mountainous backbone of South America 
upon which the Indian population is 
principally distributed. The common va- 
riety of corn found in the Peruvian high- 
lands has an exceedingly large kernel, 
which early attracts the attention of the 
traveller. It is for sale at every railway 
station, offered on the cob, steaming hot 
from the kettle. This corn food is called 


moti (natural size) and the kernels are 
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eaten one at a time, Mike grapes or 
chestnuts. The meat slips out of the 
skin when the boiled kernel is pressed 
between thumb and forefinger. Ripe as 
well as green corn is eaten this way, and 
there is a large consumption of it among 
the Indians in the old central region of 
the Inca empire. 

Boiling is probably the most prevalent 
manner of preparing corn in the Andes, 
owing to the necessity for economy in 
fuel, but there is a large variety of corn 
breads and pastes. Among these the 
most common is the choclo tandas, a 
coarse corn bread of the Quichua In- 
dian, which undoubtedly was used long 
before the Spanish Conquest. In the 
preparation of this staple food the ker- 
nels of green corn are cut from the cob 
while still small and fairly soft. They 
are then crushed to a pulp on a primitive 
grinding stone, water being sprinkled 
on the mass until it has been reduced to 
a somewhat adhesive dough. This is 
rolled into cylinders about the size of 
an ear of corn and wrapped in corn 
husks. These packets, tied with a shred 
of corn husk, are dropped into a kettle 
of boiling water. 

In Ecuador the quimbolos, a corn 
pudding wrapped in husks, is a choice 
confection, and in Peru a dish known 
as cancha, which is merely toasted ripe 
corn, often does service for bread. 


It is not by bread alone that the In- 
dian lives, his chicha, or corn ‘whisky, 
and his coca, which for him is chewing 
tobacco, doing something at least to 
brighten an otherwise dull existence. 
Chicha slightly resembles apple cider, 
and is often made from fruits and ber- 
ries. Corn brew is more popular, how- 
ever, although it does not attain the vigor 
of the mountaineering brands of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Home brewers 
may be interested in the following Pe- 
ruvian recipe: 

Boil hard, ripe corn for two hours. 
After cooling, grind under a_ stone, 
sprinkling from time to time with water, 
preferably from the boiling-pot. Place 
the mass in a well-covered jar. Use this 
as stock. As required, mix with water, 
using one soupspoonful of the prepared 
stock to one pint of boiling water. Add 
cloves, vanilla and sugar, to suit the 
taste, the quantities to be determined by 
experience. Mix with an equal amount 
of cold water and place in jars to fer- 
ment. When fermented, the concoction 
is ready to serve. 

As for coca, it is a food only for the 
nerves, a narcotic leaf grown in the 
tropics and widely used among the ab- 
original population. Mixed with lime, 
the coca leaves, which somewhat resemble 
those of the willow, are placed in a quid 
between cheek and gums, and the result 
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is said to be greater than food and 
drink combined, giving Poor Lo of the 
Andes the energy to accomplish what 
for him are prodigious tasks. 

Not even corn was so important to 
the ancient Inca, as a food staple, as 
was the potato, which still bulks large in 
the market basket of the Inca’s descend- 
ant. There are no statistics as to pro- 
duction and consumption in the Andean 
region where the potato originated, the 
world’s crop being estimated at an ay- 
erage of around six billion bushels, with- 
out reference to the output of the table- 
land regions of Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Colombia and Venezuela. As the potato 
growing districts are the chief ceuters 
of population in all these 
many millions of bushels of potitoes 
should be added to this total, 
greatly exceeds in value, according t« the 
estimates of those who are fond of such 
figures, all the gold that the Spanish con- 
querors took from Atahuallpa, the last 
of the Incas. 


countries, 


which 


There are innumerable varieties o! the 
Peruvian potato, but the visible cro}) ap- 
pears to be far inferior in yield and 
quality to the plant’s emigrated relitives 
in other parts of the world. In the mar- 
ket places the potatoes exhibite: for 
sale are usually of pigmy size, some lit- 
tle larger than walnuts. 


(Continued on page 611.) 





Fruit, Bread and Cheese Vendors in the Street of an Andes Village 
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“Spring Appleby, who’s got a kind of two-run-an’-one-jump 
re said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 

Roller Mills, “has got a letterhead printed 
“<—=~ith hisself as president, treasurer an’ 
a=) manager, Mis’ Appleby as vice president 
= an! his boy Spunk Appleby secretary 
n’ sales manager. Well, sir, it 
looks first rate, too, for anybody 
that don’t know that ef Spring 















F lost six bits he wouldn't need to 
=—— make no will, that the vice president 


goes to the store barefooted, an’ that 


, of his trade’s talkin’ of havin’ him sent up 
next court term on account of false pretendin’. 
Spring is what you'd call a bobtail, proud but incomplete.” 


I allow 











THE BRITISH DEBT 

Much superfluous discussion appears 
in the American press concerning the 
possibility that Great Britain expects in 
some way to avoid, or to evade, payment 
of her debt to the United States. 

Sir Robert Horne, chancellor of the 
exchequer, recently stated in Parliament 
that the British indebtedness to the 
United States, at the present rate of ex- 
change was £938,000,000. More than two 
thirds of that amount was borrowed on 
behalf of Britain’s allies. He repeated 
the assurance that the American debt 
would be paid. The prime minister has 
stated that British delegates will go to 
Washington in September to arrange for 
the funding of the loan, and the budget 


provides £25,000,000 to begin payment 
of the interest. 

Both the chancellor of the exchequer 
and Mr. Asquith have declared this debt 
to be a “solemn obligation.” “There is 
no question,” said Sir Robert Horne, “of 


the attitude of this country on the mat- 


ter, or of the compfete and absolute ne- 
cessity of our fulfillin~ our duties to the 
utmost.” : 


On this subject the London Times says: 
“Soon ailfer the United States entered 
the war, in the spring of 1917, the Brit- 
ish government is understood to have 
sounded ihe United States confidentially 
in regard to the liability for the sums 
already lcnt to Great Britain by America 
and re-lent by the British treasury to 


our continental allies for the purpose of 
financing the common struggle. It was 
Propose’ that the United States should 
Substitul« itself for us as the immediate 
creditor of the countries which had ac- 
tually received and spent the money we 


had borrowed, and that our liability to 
the United States should be pro tanto 
diminished. This proposal was not wel- 
Comed, nor was it acted upon. Conse- 
quently, Great Britain remained and re- 
mains liable to the United States for 
the moneys borrowed from it for war 
Purposes, and re-lent mainly to France, 
Italy, and Russia. Large sums were 
Subsequently lent by the United States 
direct to France, Italy, and other coun- 
tries; but the sums we borrowed still 


stand to our debit as American loans 
to Great Britain.” 

“In some quarters of the Continent, if 
not in this country, the fallacious notion 
has been entertained that, inasmuch as 
the American nation is wealthy, and 
since its losses in the war were not com- 
parable to those of the European allies, 
it could well afford to wipe off European 
indebtedness as its special contribution 
to the cost of victory. The sooner such 
a notion is abandoned the better. The 
American treasury has its own serious 
financial problems to face. Taxation is 
high, especially federal taxation, to which 
American citizens are not accustomed. 
Moreover, the money lent to Europe was 
not lent by the American treasury out 
of the fullness of overflowing reserves, 
but was raised by public subscription to 
various loans and provided by people of 
all classes.” 

“But, when all is said and done, the 
question of British indebtedness to the 
United States is a British rather than 
an American question. We have signed 
a bond, and the bond must be honored. 
We have incurred a debt, and the debt 
must be paid. To pay it now, capital 
and interest, is, unfortunately, a finan- 
cial and an economic impossibility; but 
there can be and should be no question 
of our resolve to pay it as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

This is a manly and straightforward 
statement of the case, and reflects re- 
sponsible British opinion. No specious 
sophistry or sentimental evasion can 
come between a debt and its honorable 
payment. It is a matter of straight and 
honest business, and Great Britain is the 
last country in the world either to ex- 
pect or even to accept any settlement 
that would be other than a complete and 
satisfactory one. 

With the greatest possible sympathy 
for the allies, and especially for Great 
Britain, in the financial difficulties 
brought about by the cost of the war, 
with the utmost desire to be helpful, the 
United States Could not suggest that the 
debt be canceled in whole or in part; to 
do so would be hardly less than an in- 
sult to British integrity, and even if 
the offer were made, its acceptance, 
which is unthinkable, would be a last- 
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ing discredit to the nation thus com- 
promised. 

Clearly, and perhaps unfortunately, 
there is no way of honorably settling 
this debt except by its payment, but 
the United States may well say, as un- 
doubtedly it will, when the question 
comes up, in effect, that Britain. may 
make her own terms of payment, at the 
lowest possible rate of interest and ex- 
tending over the longest possible period 
of time, and providing that the debtor 
shall adjust the debt wholly to suit his 
own convenience and in such a manner 
as to give him every possible advantage 
which he is willing to accept. 

Such a settlement, however deferred, 
and carrying a rate of interest so low 
as not to be burdensome, susceptible of 
renewal, if necessary would be entirely 
acceptable to the people of the United 
States, who, as The Times correctly says, 
actually raised by burdensome and ex- 
cessive federal taxation the money which 
was loaned abroad through their gov- 
ernment, 

RECOVERY OF EXCESS PROFITS 

In further investigation of the claim 
made by C. W. Stewart, an accountant 
with offices in Detroit and Kansas City, 
that excess profits liquidated by millers 
under the Lever act are “now recover- 
able,” The Northwestern Miller submit- 
ted the matter to Mr. Hoover, formerly 
Food Administrator and now Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The reply, which is herewith given, to- 
gether with the circular letter of Mr. 
Dudley, manager of the United States 
Grain Corporation, likewise here pub- 
lished, should effectually dispose of the 
question. They indorse the advice given 
by this journal to the millers who have 
been solicited to file claims: that they had 
better “forget it.” 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, August 5, 1922 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Mr. Hoover is so overwhelmed 
with work in connection with the strike 
situation that he has asked me to reply 
to your letter of July $1 concerning rep- 
resentations made to you by one C. W. 
Stewart. 

I inclose herewith copy of a circular 
letter sent on August 3 to millers of the 
United States, explaining the falsity of 
Stewart’s claims and which, I believe. 
answers most of the points you raise. 
You will notice that, contrary to Stew- 
art’s elaims, the question of the legality 
of those collections and the possibility of 
refunds of excess profits has already 
been passed upon by the Treasury De- 
partment in a decision that these funds 
are not recoverable. 

It is not true that the money collected 
from the millers is in the Treasury in a 
separate fund. We are informed by the 
Treasury Department that these funds 
have long since been used and that there 
has never been any suggestion of embar- 
rassment as to what to do with them, or 
of the possibility of their return. 

As regards Stewart’s allegation that 
only those who were ignorant of their 
rights made these retunds of excess prof- 
its, this should be sufficiently answered by 
the fact that a considerable percentage 
of the total sum was paid by mills owned 
by the Milling Committee chairmen them- 
selves. Surely, these men who had full 
knowledge of the facts and the authority 
did not pay these claims because of igno- 
rance of their rights. 

The Treasury Department knows of no 
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claims filed by Stewart, and his statement 
that he has filed a.large number of these 
claims with success is as groundless as 
the rest of his statements. 

We are informed that the Attorney 
General has recently wired Stewart ask- 
ing by what authority he refers to the 
Attorney General’s statements as sup- 
porting his claims, and further stating 
that no such statements have been made. 

I trust that this gives you the informa- 
tion you desire. 

Yours very truly, 


W. C. MuLienpore, 
Assistant to Mr. Hoover. 
* * 


Unitep States Grain CorPoraTION 


To All Wheat Flour Millers: 

An accountant with offices in Kansas 
City, Mo., and Detroit, Mich., a former 
employee of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, has been circularizing the 
milling trade. He represents that the ex- 
cess profits liquidated by wheat flour 
millers under the Lever act of August 
10, 1917, and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder, are now recoverable. 

There has been no decision of any court 
or any department of the United States 
government which can be, directly or in- 
directly, interpreted to mean that profits 
in excess of maximums fixed by the Unit- 
ed States Food Administrator and liqui- 
dated by licensees of the United States 
Food Administration under an account- 
ing authorized by section 5 of the food 
control act can be recovered. On the con- 
trary, the Comptroller General of the 
United States, August 3, 1921, in the 
cases of two claims filed by millers with 
the United States Treasury Department 
for refunds of excess profits, disallowed 
the claims. He said: 

“The transactions of claimants during 
the period in question—September 1, 
1917, to June 30, 1918—were adjusted 
and settled by the Food Administration, 
the agency authorized by law to adjust 
and settle them, and under rules, regula- 
tions and safeguards duly promulgated, 
of which claimants were duly advised and 
warned. Its actions have been duly rati- 
fied and approved by the President. (Ex- 
ecutive Order dated August 21, 1920). 
The matter represents collections by an 
administrative office which have been car- 
ried into the Treasury, and there is no 
authority in the General Accounting Of- 
fice to revise the judgment, correct sup- 
posed mistakes, or annul orders of the 
Food Administration. The claims must 
be disallowed.” 


The comptroller general of the United 
States is the last administrative officer 
to pass upon such claims. His decision 
is final. From it there is no appeal. 

The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Cohen Grocery Co. 
case, decided February 28, 1921, was upon 
section 4 of the Food Control act as 
amended and as administered by the At- 
torney General after November 21, 1919, 
and has no connection with or applica- 
tion to the excess profits liquidated by 
wheat flour millers under sections 2 and 
5 of the Lever act. 

The matter has been brought to the 
attention of Mr. Herbert Hoover, now 
Secretary of Commerce, who was United 
States Food Administrator. In answer 
to the question whether profits in excess 
of fixed maximums liquidated by milling 
concerns were recoverable, he answered: 


“I know of no ruling, decisions or in- 
terpretations justifying claim you refer 
to, and certainly government will strenu- 
ously resist any attempts at such recov- 


ery.” 








It therefore comes to the point that the 
accountant, who is soliciting business in 
the manner indicated, is using his ac- 
quaintance with and knowledge of the 
milling trade, gained by employment with 
the United States Food Administration, 
to obtain retainers and employment by 
making representations that are untrue. 

Very truly yours, 
Unrrep Srares Grain Corporation, 
By Joun Duptey, 
Manager, Washington Office. 


CONFORM TO THE RULES 


To judge by information which The 
Northwestern Miller has received from 
various sources, the milling industry has 
of late been so much occupied with cal- 
culations as to the probable price of new 
crop flour as to have nearly forgotten the 
ordinance regarding the marking of 
bleached flour which was adopted last 
June by the board of aldermen of New 
York City. This ordinance becomes ef- 
fective on September 1, and therefore 
not much time is left wherein to make 
suitable provisions for complying with its 
terms. 

In substance, the new regulation pro- 
vides that “no flour to which oxides of 
nitrogen, nitrous acid, nitrates, chlorine 
or any other chemical bleaching agent has 
been added, shall be brought into or held, 
kept, sold or offered for sale in the City 
of New York unless the package or con- 
tainer shall be legibly and conspicuously 
marked or labeled with the words 
‘Bleached with ’ (giving the name 
of the bleaching agent used).” 

Whether or not the New York board 
of aldermen acted wisely in passing this 
ordinance, at the behest of the local food 
commissioner, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, is 
now quite beside the point. The regula- 
tion has been established, and soon will 
become effective, and there is absolutely 
nothing for the millers to do except to 
comply with it. 

It may be expected, furthermore, that 
Dr. Copeland and his department will do 
their utmost to see that this new ordi- 
nance is enforced. It is not likely to 
become a mere dead letter, as so many 
bleached flour regulations have elsewhere 
been permitted to become. Dr. Copeland 
has an ax to grind, and he will certainly 
do his best to grind it at the expense of 
such millers as either have paid no atten- 
tion to the ordinance or else have a mis- 
taken notion that it does not mean much. 

The whole question of flour bleaching 
in its relation to federal, state and local 
regulations has fallen into a most lament- 
able state of vagueness. For example, 
this publication not long ago received a 
letter from a miller who had for years 
conducted a successful business in a state 
which absolutely prohibits the bleaching 
of flour, saying that some one had told 
him that his state had some sort of a 
law on the subject, and he would like to 
know what it was, as he had always 
bleached his flour, and did not want to 
do anything illegal. ‘This indefiniteness 
of mind, fostered by the prolonged un- 
certainty regarding the ultimate outcome 
of the famous Lexington bleached flour 
case, has prevailed throughout the indus- 
try, and has often resulted in an appar- 
ent though generally unintentional de- 
ception. 

If the bleaching of wheat flour, as is 
claimed by the holders of the patents 
under which the processes are marketed, 
and as is believed by many millers and 
cereal chemists, not only does not injure 
flour but actually improves its keeping 
qualities, then there is certainly nothing 
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to conceal in the matter, and the brand- 
ing of bleached flour as such means no 
more than labeling a bottle of catsup as 
“artificially colored.” If, on the other 
hand, there is anything deleterious about 
the practice, then its use without making 
a clear statement of the facts constitutes 
an attempt to defraud the public. 

The federal ruling, which is an inter- 
pretation of the food and drugs act of 
1906, now requires that all bleached flour 
shipped in interstate commerce shall be 
marked or labeled “Artificially bleached.” 
The New York ordinance goes only one 
step further, in requiring that the name 
of the bleaching agent must be added. 
Sacks already printed with the legend 
required by the federal law can be made 
to conform to the New York ruling like- 
wise by the addition, in stencil or other- 
wise, of the words “with .” giving 
the name of the bleaching agency em- 
ployed. 

Any mill which, after September 1, 
ships bleached flour into New York City, 
or sells such flour in any way so that it 
may ultimately arrive in or pass through 
New York, is running a great and wholly 
needless risk if it does not fully conform 
to the new ordinance. A reminder of 
what happened in Philadelphia in the 
autumn of 1920, when the Pennsylvania 
state law against bleached flour was sud- 
denly invoked, after years of abeyance, 
as an excuse for contract repudiation, 
ought to be a sufficient warning in this 
case. Dr. Copeland induced the board 
of aldermen to pass this ordinance with 
the definite and avowed intention of do- 
ing his utmost to have it enforced, and if 
a shipment of bleached and unbranded 
flour escapes, it will be from no fault 
of his. 

It may be urged that the use of special 
sacks for shipments of flour to New York 
City constitutes a serious annoyance and 
difficulty. To this there are two answers: 
first, that the law must be complied with, 
no matter how much trouble it makes; 
and second, that it will do no mill any 
harm to have all its sacks printed in ac- 
cordance with the New York require- 
ments. Once again, if the use of any 
particular bleaching agency is in no way 
deleterious, there is absolutely no reason 
for not telling the public the exact facts. 
Furthermore, the apparent suppression 
of facts when there is no real motive for 
concealment tends to create a suspicion 
which frankness would entirely remove. 

The Northwestern Miller believes that 
the New York bleached flour ordinance is 
a mistake, for various reasons. It_repre- 
sents an attempt by a single community 
to alter the regulations which are made 
and enforced by the federal government, 
and it presents such complex problems in 
enforcement that a great amount of in- 
justice will inevitably result. Above all, 
it was adopted, not because of any scien- 
tific knowledge of the facts or any belief 
that it would in itself correct an evil, 
but admittedly as part of a campaign 
in favor of the food fads of a single 
individual. Dr. Copeland is a whole 
wheater, a bran masher, a McCannite, 
and an inveterate enemy of white bread. 
He has openly stated that his purpose is 
to make the people of New York eat 
dark bread, and the new ordinance is 
simply a part of his propaganda. 

Not only is the ordinance illogical in 
character and malign of purpose, but the 
chances are strongly that the people of 
New York will soon get tired of it. 
Either it will eventually be repealed or 
else, when Dr. Copeland finds some new 
and more entertaining sport than hunting 





the loaf of white bread up and down the 
jungles of the lower East Side, it will 
gradually lapse into desuetude, along 
with the scores of similar regulations 
which encumber the statute books of ev- 
ery American city. 

Meanwhile, however, the ordinance is 
there, becoming effective in a few weeks, 
and Dr. Copeland is waiting for the first 
day of September to take vengeance on 
the millers who have dared to send white 
flour into his market. It can certainly 
do no miller any harm to comply with 
the new regulation, and those who neglect 
to do so are more than likely to regret it. 


THE NEW FLOUR TERMINAL 


The definite completion of the plan 
whereby one of the largest and best 
equipped piers on the Atlantic seaboard, 
located at Philadelphia, becomes a ter- 
minal for flour shipments, with a group 
of ten large milling companies uniting 
to lease space therein, marks what may 
prove to be the beginning of a new chap- 
ter in the history of the export flour 
trade. It is the result of nearly two 
years of consistent hard work on the 
part of a group of millers in the North- 
west, co-operating with business interests 
of Philadelphia, and the details of the 
programme have been subjected to such 
prolonged and careful study that there is 
every reason to hope for the success of 
the new venture. 

Ever since American flour first found 
an important export outlet, the millers 
have been confronted with the difficulty, 
amounting to a virtual impossibility, of 
securing fair and efficient treatment for 
their product. Ocean rates on flour have 
consistently been unreasonably high in 
relation to those on wheat; facilities for 
the handling of flour at seaboard have 
almost everywhere been cumbersome, in- 
adequate and slow; storage rates have 
been high, and it has been difficult to 
accumulate stocks at seaboard in suffi- 
cient quantities to take advantage of such 
reduced rates for immediate cargo ship- 
ments as might be offered. 

Under these circumstances the inland 
mills have seen much of their export busi- 
ness passing into the hands of seaboard 
exporting companies, acting independent- 
ly and not as the agents of the millers. 
This has been peculiarly unfortunate be- 
cause the building up of foreign trade in 
flour depends largely on the firm estab- 
lishment of brands, and the miller who 
has ceased to export his own flour has 
no way of insuring the permanence of 
his business abroad. At the same time, 
the innumerable handicaps placed in the 
way of doing an export business from an 
interior mill on the basis of a through 
export bill of lading were so great that 
the majority of the millers saw no alter- 
native to letting the business slip into the 
hands of flour exporters situated at the 
seaboard. 

The new Philadelphia flour terminal is 
designed to overcome most of these diffi- 
culties. Flour can be shipped there by 
the mills on a domestic bill of lading, 
and stored at a very low rate for as long 
a period as may be desired. Cargoes for 
any foreign port can be made up without 
the slightest delay from the combined 
shipments of all the mills represented. 
Ample facilities for the loading of flour 
with the minimum of delay and damage 
and the maximum of economy are avail- 
able. The foreign buyer can be assured 
of shipment from seaboard on a specified 
date, as the flour will be subject to no 
delays in inland transportation or han- 
dling at the terminal. 
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More than all this, the new plan rep- 
resents a specific case of practical and 
effective co-operation. If the flour ex- 
port trade is to be brought back to its 
potential maximum, reached two or three 
years ago, the mills must work together, 
not through the adoption of fervent reso- 
lutions or the appointment of investi gat- 
ing committees, but in some such way as 
the one exemplified in the Philadelphia 
plan. They must get together in such a 
manner as to preserve their own individu- 
alities, and above all the integrity of their 
flour brands, and at the same time to 
fund their resources so as to provide for 
all the export facilities which no one of 
them could possibly afford. 

For many years the millers have been 
pleading vainly with the railroads, the 
steamship companies and the port au- 
thorities for assistance. Here and there 
they have found sympathetic listeners, 
and occasionally, as at Norfolk, sone de- 
gree of practical assistance, but in gen- 
eral it has been apparent that they would 
have to depend on their own initiative if 
they were ever to remove the chief diffi- 
culties in the way of a free exportation 
of flour. 

If the new terminal is successful, there 
seems to be no reason why the example 
should not be followed elsewhere. There 
are plenty of available seaports, and 
there are enough exporting mills in the 
country to support several such ventures 
at different points. Ever since the flour 
export trade began to decline, the millers 
have been lamenting the many difficulties 
in the way of increasing or even holding 
their foreign business. It has remained 
for a group of northwestern iillers, 
working with the able assistance of Mr. 
A. L. Goetzmann, former president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, to dis- 
cover a way whereby specific action could 
be taken. 


DANGEROUS HOLDING 

Every summer, about the time tlie new 
wheat crop begins to come into the mar- 
ket, the farmer is publicly and solemnly 
advised to hold his grain for the higher 
prices which are bound to follow later 
in the crop year. The most conspicuous 
recent warning of this kind has come 
from George E. Marcy, president of the 
Armour Grain Company, who, as quoted 
in the newspapers, unequivocally states 
that “an upward movement in grail 
prices is in prospect.” 

Mr. Marcy is unquestionably an av- 
thority on the grain market, and what he 
says about prices is always worth con- 
sidering, particularly as he does not com- 
mit himself in public utterances very 
often. On the other hand, it may be 
pointed out that authorities of quite equal 
weight made exactly similar recommenda- 
tions in the autumn of 1920, and that 
those farmers who, acting on such advice, 
held their grain for the expected advance 
in the spring lost a great deal of money 
by so doing. 

The great trouble with advice such 4 
Mr. Marcy’s is that it counsels the farm- 
ers, in effect, to speculate in th wheat 
market. If the individual farmer *P 
pens to be in a sufficiently strony finan 
cial position so that he can afford to take 
the risk of a decline in values, and wants 
to bet that amount on the future course 
of grain prices, he is certainly j ustified 
in doing so. Most farmers, however; and 


_ particularly just now, cannot indulge it 


such long-range betting except at a heey 
sacrifice. They need money bad'y, and 
many of them are in no position to wait 
seven or eight months before converting 
their crops into cash. 
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The flour market during the past week 
has been a reflection of widely divergent 
opinions regarding the future course of 
wheat prices. The majority of flour buy- 
ers seems to be convinced that wheat is 
likely to fall below its present level, and 
this in the face of much evidence tend- 
ing to show that an advance is quite as 
reasonably to be expected as a further 
decline. Those who think the bottom, or 
something like it, has already been 
reached, with Chicago September and 
December both close to $1.06, have been 
buying flour in fair quantities; the others, 
comprising the greater number of large 
flour purchasers, have been holding off. 

The result has been a fair total vol- 
ume of business for the mills, mostly in 
small lots for prompt shipment, but the 
indications are that most of the sales 
have been at thoroughly unsatisfactory 
prices. ‘The published quotations give 
little idea of the prices at which much 
of the week’s business was done; those 
mills which were particularly eager for 
new orders had in most cases to make 
pronounced concessions in order to se- 
cure them. 

The government crop report was is- 
sued too late on Tuesday to have any 
effect on the week’s flour business, but 
with the gain in spring wheat nearly off- 
setting the loss in winter, which, further- 
more, the trade had already pretty well 
discounted, its only probable effect will 
be the very desirable one of reducing the 
differential between spring and hard 
winter wheat prices. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing “verage quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oe 6 ..ccives $7.80 $6.40 $5.80 
PR <ceanaen 8.00 6.45 5.90 
see 8.05 7.05 6.35 
eee 8.35 7.46 6.85 
D. 044ateven 8.70 7.65 7.25 
DL cveteces 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 ....... 8.80 7.90 7.40 
ED os eeeenee 7.75 6.85 6.50 
re eccresees 7.40 6.75 6.30 
PD avcneiees 7.85 7.00 6.50 
De srsceseea 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Ss eee 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sarr 8.70 7.55 7.06 
Fie 9.40 7.50 7.00 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

i gees $5.60 $4.90 $4.70 
nM 6 éeeeeen 5.75 4.90 4.65 
3 6.05 5.50 5.05 
a © ssscccee 6.20 5.95 6.15 
ot ee 6.25 5.90 5.40 
 § eee 5.70 5.60 5.20 
OS eee 5.70 5.55 5.30 
Se 4.80 4.75 4.80 
PR ee 4.75 4.75 4.65 
ee ae 4.80 4.70 4.80 
4 ee 5.25 5,20 5.10 
RTE )408saean 6.05 5.85 5.50 
MG ts. sce 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Yt Re 6.70 6.00 5.45 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills A the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

July 30-Aug. 5... 50 77 66% 
July 23-29 ....... 55 72 64 
July 16-22 ....... 52 68 64 
July average .... 49 62 46 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 64 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 68 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 8 
was $20.65 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


BOR. 1. cccsoce $20.40 Jan. 3 
SOF 2 nccccces 20.35 Dec. 
SURO 2 cccccces 24.75 Nov. 
May 2 .cccceces 29.00 Oct. 
BOT BD cccccces 27.75 Sept 
March 1 ..... - 32.15 Aug. 
Wem. 2 ccccccse 7.6 Ma 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Aug. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ...1,937 369 59 136 o0e 
Boston ..... ove oe 322 1 ‘ss 
Buffalo 1,471 1,131 3,489 40 121 
Chicago 3,421 4,481 10,607 293 58 
Afloat 543 287 eee 188 oss 
Detroit ..... 21 23 61 12 
St. Joseph... 561 345 36 2 2 
Duluth ..... 425 419 842 656 70 
Galveston ...1,556 ose eee 17 
Indianapolis. 338 96 49 28 eos 
Kan. City...2,760 2,631 1,014 20 50 
Milwaukee... 46 137 534 27 98 
Sioux City... 100 142 332 1 2 
Minneapolis 1,404 186 14,804 75 197 
N. Orleans. .1,656 359 78 38 1 
Newp. News. ... eee 4 eee eee 
New York... 498 149 1,540 13 140 
Omaha ..... 630 414 1,984 13 5 
Peoria ...... 203 23 353 4 es 
Philadelphia 1,206 259 76 41 4 
St. Louis... .1,166 175 166 6 eos 
Toledo ..... 513 33 267 9 2 
Canals ..... 149 145 137 Prt sh 
EMMOB ccccce 1,829 597 285 144 25 
Totals ...22,433 13,653 37,038 1,764 717 
Last year...34,567 13,669 41,699 2,178 1,918 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Wheat, 2,766,000 bus; oats, 391,- 
Decreases: corn, 5,856,000; 


Increases: 
000; rye, 61,000. 
barley, 57,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Aug. 
5, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,919 826 674 162 271 
ee 1,458 251 2 10 ose 
Pacific ..... 103 awe 556 

Totals ....3,480 1,077 676 728 271 
Prev. week..2,628 1,807 770 1,119 319 
Totals July 1- 

Aug. 5...14,397 7,143 3,220 2,997 2,508 





CHINCH BUG IN NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Aug. 5.—In his monthly 
report to the insect pest survey of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture covering injurious insect conditions 
in Nebraska from June 15 to July 15, 
Professor M. H. Swenk, entomologist of 
the University of Nebraska Agricultural 
College, reports that the chinch bug de- 
veloped a moderate outbreak in south 
central Nebraska, the center of severity 











being in Thayer and Nuckolls counties. 
During the last week in June these pests 
deserted the ripening barley and wheat, 
and made their way into the corn fields. 
By the end of the first week in July most 
of the corn fields subject to attack were 
invaded, with a loss up to the middle of 
July of from two to five acres on the 
sides nearest barley fields. Professor 
Swenk’s report shows that the harvest 
revealed the presence of the Hessian fly 
in moderate abundance over southern 
Nebraska, and in some localities in large 
enough numbers to do material damage 
to the wheat crop. Grasshopper damage, 
the report states, continues most serious 
in Scotts Bluff, Morrell, Sheridan and 
Sioux counties. Professor Swenk says 
that the whole of eastern Nebraska again 
is threatened with a scourge of the fall 
webworm on shade trees, similar to the 
one experienced last year. 

Leen Les. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug.6 Aug. 7 


Aug. 5 July 29 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...295,255 309,120 291,260 281,730 
St. Paul ....... 7,385 10,350 13,020 1,670 
Duluth-Superior 20,985 23,605 18,410 4,885 
Milwaukee ..... 7,000 1,600 4,255 6,000 





ree 330,625 344,675 326,945 294,285 
Outside mills*. .158,905 160 


eeeeee ’ 





Ag’gate sprg.489,530 ...... 478,206 noes. 


ee Fee 30,600 33,000 28,100 29,600 
St. Louist ..... 34,700 43,300 42,800 23,000 
Saas 148,525 164,550 124,265 132,200 
Rochester ..... 8,200 7,800 7,500 3,800 
Chicago .....0. 33,500 35,000 25,000 23,250 
Kansas City.... 98,900 92,640110,100 64,000 
Kansas Cityt...368,545 344,295 453,480 226,845 
OmaGhRe .ccccess 18,955 18,830 23,665 10,210 
Toledo ........ 39,100 37,900 37,100 20,000 
WOCOROT cccves 82,940 74,900 89,325 29,160 
Indianapolis ... 12,475 10,300 7,415 2,955 
Nashville** ....125,360 148,280 148,270 63,470 
Portland, Oreg. 20,325 18,025 26,270 9,265 
BOAttle .cccccec 7,490 29,305 24,685 65,815 
Tacoma ....... 24,040 14,090 20,340 13,075 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 6 Aug. 7 


Aug. 5 July 29 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 54 57 53 51 
Bt. POU cacecceces 32 44 55 7 
Duluth-Superior .. 57 64 50 13 
Outside mills* .... 45 53 43 36 
Average spring.. 50 55 50 42 
Milwaukee ....... 44 10 18 25 
eee 61 63 60 59 
CE, SO cc csicces 45 56 55 30 
MOUTON oc ccceseces 89 99 75 79 
RechesteP: ...i.cee 44 42 40 26 
CHAGRMOD cccccceces 84 87 62 89 
i eee 86 80 97 66 
Kansas Cityft ..... 75 70 91 50 
TURBRE occ cccccees 100 99 98 42 
TOMES seccccceses 81 79 77 42 
Toledof ........0% 66 64 63 44 
Indianapolis ...... 55 45 33 13 
Nashville*® ....... 68 72 71 24 
Portland, Oregon.. 35 31 54 19 
ae i ee 33 56 47 11 
TACOMB .ccccccscs 42 25 36 23 
Totals .ccccccees 63 60 59 37 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern mills 
outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of mills 
at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding thgse of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 9 
NasHuvittE.—The flour trade had a 
quieter tone at the opening of the week, 
with quick shipment only fairly active. 
Millfeed in fair demand. 


PurapeteHia.—Trade in flour slow, 
and market unsettled by downward 
movement of wheat. Millfeed quiet, 
with ample offerings at former rates. 


Boston.—Slow demand for flour of 
all grades, with market easier, and the 
trade meeting only most pressing needs. 
Millfeed firmer on wheat feeds, with 
quiet demand; other feeds generally 
steady but quiet. 


Co.umsus.—The week starts off with 
demand for flour holding up fairly well. 
A little more optimism prevails among 
the baking and jobbing trades, with the 
opinion that prices have about hit bot- 
tom. Feed in fair demand, with prices 
firm. 


Mitwavkee.—Flour demand slightly 
more active, but bare necessities still 
govern buying. Prices steady to 10c bbl 
lower. Rye flour easy and 5@10c off, 
with call developing momentum. Mill- 
feed steadier, with bran up 25@50c and 
middlings easy to 50c lower. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market dull and un- 
settled, with restricted offerings owing 
to railroad and coal conditions, and poor 
demand also limiting business. No sales 
for export reported. Demand from the 
South is decreasing. Millfeed market 
quiet, and prices fairly steady. 

Cuicaco.—No large business has been 
done so far this week, and the small lot 
trade is mostly for immediate shipment. 
Prices remain about steady, but buyers 
have not been induced to purchase at 
all heavily. Some reports show that mills 
are inclined to be less lenient in chang- 
ing their quotations to suit buyers’ ideas. 
Feed market is lagging, and some actual 
sales of bran have been made $1 lower 
than current quotations. 


Bartimore.—Flour easier as to springs, 
otherwise unchanged and generally quiet. 
Buyers who always prefer hard winters 
to springs when they can get them for 
less money are now getting ready to show 
their preference for springs if they can 
buy them at or around the price of the 
southwestern product. A round lot of 
new near-by straight brought $4.70, bulk, 
which was exceptional. The government 
report is expected to give further steadi- 
ness to the market. Feed unchanged and 
slow. 


Kansas Crry.—Further declines of 15 
@25c bbl in flour prices so far this week 
failed to stimulate buying materially. 
Volume of sales of most mills is fair, al- 
though much below usual for this sea- 
son. Individual sales small. Same fac- 
tors ruling market as in recent weeks. 
Central states best buyers, with eastern 
demand especially slack. Export trade 
generally dull. Wheat receipts Tuesday 
at Kansas City were smallest in weeks, 
reflecting omy seriousness of railroad 
strike, and this imparted some firmness 
to the market. Millfeed market quiet 
at prices about unchanged from Satur- 
day. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 8. 
jJutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. 


FLOUR— 

erree TSUt SUNN a Suv ecssadesntes ‘ 
Spring standard patent .........scecceecess 
MPAG DIRG GUEE serads o8ssceess eee Seeecee ° 
Hard winter short patent ...........+++. ve 

ard winter SE 66064060046 eocccccccce 
Hard winter Ge GEE? scacesecas cocccece eee 
sete winter short patent ........ce.see0e coe 
oft winter DEE 6c nsdeccocccecscs eocece 
Soft winter first clear ............... pease 


Rye flour, white ..., 

Rye flour, standard .. 
FEED— 

Spring bran SH60 O06 0660060806006 ecvccccces . 


Hard winter bran ., 
Soft winter bran ee 


Standard middlings (brown eS Ee 


Flour middli 
ed dog .. &* (Gray shorts)..........+++- 





Peete eee eee eeee 


Family patent 
Seattle $....@7.60 (49's) 
San Francisco... coee Docce 


*Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis - Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.00@ 7.75 ST.4OD F.96 Be ccc ce ceee $7.25@ 7.75 $8.50@ 9.50 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.00@ 25 $8.40@ 8.60 $7.55@ 7.90 $7.75@ 8.00 
6.75@ 7.00 7.10@ 7.45 0 ccc eo Me cece 7.00@ 7.30 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 8.25 7.25@ 7.55 00 OMe eee 
5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 oovee Deen 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.50 oo Be cese 6.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.00 cecoe@e -@. 

0 oc c0 5.95@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 ree, Pre 6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.50 6.15@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.85 6.25@ 6.75 

. ee 5.30@ 5.80 5.30@ 5.60 5.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.65@ 7.00 sas SEO ONe.e 6.00@ 6.40 re Pea 

ce @ see 3.90@ 4.35 4.25@ 4.50 . 4.75@ 6.00 er. rere: eee pe oD cs ccee ore, Serre 60000 Dis cece 

oe@.. oe @.. 5.50@ 5.85 reer, Ferre 5.35@ 5.60 ep 6.15@ 6.75 5.50@ 5.90 7.10@ 7.35 

-@. wr fre 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 *4.60@ 4.85 *4.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.50 5.60@ 5.90 

-@. --@.. 4.00@ 4.30 eer, Pees ere, Serr ee Perry: 5.00@ 5.50 ooo @.e 4.25@ 4.75 

@ 4.70 svEiwess  Seeaee @.. 4.85@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.25 5.85@ 6.10 4.75@ 5.00 Tr PTT . oe 

@ 3.60 2 Pee . Pe ere Peer 3.75@ 4.25 er, Peers 0 066 CMe t6080 o @ oc eu wes 
17.00 @17.50 15.00@16.00 pscteEemes  aSven ose oof ces 21.50@22.00 21.50 @ 22.50 23.00 @ 24.25 22.20@23.20 6009 OD csc 
17.00@17.50 0 esc oP ecoss 13.50@14.00 16.50 @17.00 oo Be ce rie, Frere o 500 @ cvees 23.25 @ 23.75 o ves oO se cece Pere 
17.50 @18.00 Pree @ «woes eccce @occee 17.00@17.50 ee 23.00 @24.00 23.50 @ 24.00 24.00 @25.00 econ Ms cape 18.00 @ 20.00 
19.00@19.50 + «e+» @17.00 18.00@19.00 _...... esses  cveve @... 24.00 @ 25.00 24.50 @ 25.00 25.00 @ 25.75 24.20@25.20 25.00 @ 27.00 
25.00 @25.50 24.00 @ 25.00 22.50 @ 23.50 24.00 @24.50 ole es 30.00 @31.00 sees o cece 30.00 @31.00 31.20 @32.20 Tre. Pere 
+ eee» @32.00 «++» +@30.00 err, fee err @ . 00% err, Pere 35.00 @36.00 29.50@ 31.00 + see» @38.00 35.50 @36.50 ee ea 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.00@5.75 (49's) $5.80@5.80 (49's) a ary! werd a. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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ADULTERATED AND BLEACHED FLOUR 





London Flour Trade Discusses Bleaching and ‘Flour Doctoring’’— Home 
Millers Offer to Guarantee Flour as ‘‘Pure and Unbleached”’ 


Lonvoyx, Ene., July 27.—The London 
Flour Trade Association called a special 
general meeting to discuss the very im- 

rtant subject of adulterated and 

leached flour on Wednesday, July 26. 
The meeting, which was well attended, 
was held in the board room of the Lon- 
don Corn Exchange. 

The president in his opening remarks 
stated that the home millers had been 
asked by the master bakers’ association 
to guarantee that their flour was “pure 
and unbleached.” The large home mill- 
ers refused to do this unless the bakers 
would refuse to deal in and use imported 
flour, imputing that this was bleached 
and adulterated. Many of the smaller 
country millers had agreed to give the 
purity guaranty asked for by bakers. 

There was some discussion, several im- 
porters se that they had taken this 
matter up with the mills they represent- 
ed, and that these were prepared to 
guarantee that their flour was pure and 
unadulterated in any way; furthermore, 
they would guarantee that it was not 
bleached, if this was required by the 
trade here. Some importers and factors 
already give this guaranty on all in- 
voices they send out, the guaranty being 
backed by the shippers, who also put it 
on the invoice. 

There was a very general feeling that 
the question of the use of phosphates or 
other improvers in the manufacture of 
flour by American and Canadian millers 
was entirely foreign to their principles 
of business, and that such a guaranty 
would be willing] sew by all exporting 
mills. As regards bleaching, it was also 
considered that millers were prepared 
to supply what the trade on this side 
wanted. On this subject several import- 
ers of many years’ experience expressed 
the opinion that bleaching did not really 
improve flour for export, as it reduced 
the amount of natural bloom, and in 
some cases took it away entirely. 

Furthermore, in their opinion, bleach- 
ing reduced the keeping qualities of the 
flour, their experience being that flour 
which took six to eight weeks on the 
voyage acquired enough natural bleach 
for trade requirements, but that if it 
was bleached before shipment by arti- 
ficial means, it rapidly deteriorated as 
time went on, first going gray and then 
a bluey gray, making it altogether very 
unattractive both in appearance and in 
use. Importers could not be sure of 
delivering the goods immediately on ar- 
rival, and where, through force of cir- 
cumstances, flour had to be kept in store 
for a long period, the aging process 
which had been given before shipment 
was detrimental to prolonged storage. 

The National Association of Flour 
Importers was well represented at the 
meeting. One member stated that the 
trade of the whole of the United King- 
dom was, without exception, dead against 
doctored flour, but that there was not the 
same unanimity on the subject of bleach- 
ing. ‘The Glasgow association in par- 
ticular held rather divided views on the 
matter. 

The meeting unanimously decided that 
the London trade wanted flour which was 
unadulterated and unbleached, but in 
order that more facts could be put at the 
disposal of the association, a subcommit- 
tee consisting of two importers and two 
factors, all members of the association, 
was nominated, and power given the 
members to add to their number by co- 
opting, if they considered necessary, 
members of the National Association of 
Master Bakers and the Incorporated 
Bakers’ Association of London. The 
committee was instructed to report its 
findings at an early date to another 
special meeting, so that a_ resolution 
could be passed and sent to the trade 
as a whole on both sides of the Atlantic. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





SHIPPING BOARD ORIENTAL SERVICE 

Seatrie, Wasn., Aug. 5.—Millers ex- 
porting flour to the Orient state that the 
transpacific combined freight and pas- 
senger liners operated by the United 
States Shipping Board are giving a high- 
ly satisfactory service in point of regu- 


larity of sailings and time of passage. 
The Shipping Board is now considering 
adding to its present service to Japan, 
Hongkong and Manila a direct service to 
Tientsin, Dairen and other north China 
ports, which would be of great benefit 
to the Pacific Coast milling industry, as 
there is at times a good demand for Pa- 
cific flour from those markets, as is the 
case at present. 

The efficiency of the Shipping Board’s 
oriental service is illustrated by the re- 
cent performance of the President Madi- 
son, which sailed from Yokohama July 8 
and arrived at Seattle July 18, the time 
of passage being 10 days and 40 minutes. 
Nearly 6,000 bales of silk were moved 
from the vessel to the train at Seattle, 
for transportation to New York within 
five hours and 40 minutes after the ves- 
sel arrived, and the silk arrived at New 
York 14 days and eight hours from the 
time it left Yokohama. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


SEEK.COAL PREFERENCE 


Federation Asks That Millers Be Placed in 
Preferred Class for Coal 
Shipments 


Cuicaco, In1., Aug. 5.—A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, advises that on July 25 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued Serv- 
ice Order No. 23, containing instructions 
to carriers as to priority of fuel ship- 
ments, and that upon issuance of this 
order the Federation wired the Commis- 
sion urging that, in view of the impor- 
tance of flour to the food supply of the 
country, and in view of the fact that at 
this season of the year stocks of flour in 
dealers’ hands are usually low, flour mills 
should be placea in Class 2 of Service 
Order No. 23. 

In reply to the Federation’s telegram, 
J.C. Roth, director of the Bureau Service 
of the Commission, at Washington, sent 
word that the Commission is carefully 
considering the Federation’s request. E. 
S. Wagner, of Chicago, chairman of the 
Federation committee on transportation, 
will call at the Washington office of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Aug. 
7 to urge personally that flour mills be 
given preferred classification in distribu- 
tion of coal. 








V. P. WitiraMs. 





CHEMIST DISAPPOINTS BAKERS 

CuicaGo, Int., Aug. 5.—According to 
a cablegram which has just been received 
by Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and 
business manager of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, Dr. S. P. L. Sorensen, 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, who was to 
have spoken at the association’s annual 
convention in September, will not be able 
to keep the engagement. 

Dr. Sorensen, who directs the Carls- 
berg Laboratory at Copenhagen, is a 
chemist of international note, and was 
to have addressed the convention on 
“The Fermentation of Dough.” 

V. P. WittiaMs. 





DEATH OF A. M. GRAU 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Aug. 8.—August M. 
Grau, president of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, died Mon- 
day, Aug. 7, after a protracted illness. 
He was born in Milwaukee, July 27, 1853, 
and only last week observed his sixty- 
ninth birthday anniversary. 

For half a century Mr. Grau held a 
prominent place in Milwaukee’s commer- 
cial life. A little more than 30 years 
ago, he, with the late ange Bergenthal 
and associates, organized the National 
Distilling Co. of Milwaukee, which in 
later years became the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., and has attained an inter- 
national reputation in the bakery and 
allied industries. 

Mr. Bergenthal died July 6, at the age 
of 70, and the loss of his partner of 
many years is believed to have hastened 
Mr. Grau’s end. From the inception of 
the business Mr. Grau served as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Bergenthal as secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. 

Mr. Grau is survived by his widow and 


one son, Phil A. Grau, the executive di- 
rector of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce. 

Services will be held Wednesday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock at St. Rose’s Catholic 


Church. 
L. E. Mever. 


FLOUR ADVERTISING PLAN 


Questionnaire Sent to Millers to Learn 
Trade’s Views on Publicity Programme 
of Federation Committee 


Cuicaco, I1x., Aug. 5.—Questionnaires 
on the subject of co-operative national 
publicity for increasing the consumption 
of wheat flour are being sent out today 
from the office of the Millers’ National 
Federation to millers throughout the 
United States. 

This is the first public step to be taken 
by the Federation’s special committee on 
co-operative national publicity. The 
questionnaire asks whether or not the 
miller addressed believes in co-operative 
national publicity as a medium for in- 
creasing the consumption of wheat flour 
in this country, and if so whether or not 
he will pledge an annual subscription, for 
a period of three consecutive years, on 
the basis of $2 per bbl for one day’s (24 
hours) capacity, conditioned upon the 
necessary subscription of $1,000,000 per 
year to be raised. Vv. P. WitrraMs. 











FEED DEALERS MEET 

Mitwavukee, Wis., Aug. 5.—One of the 
best and largest annual conventions the 
Illinois-Wisconsin Millers’ and Feed 
Dealers’ Association has ever held was 
that which convened July 31 and Aug. 1 
in the assembly chamber of Wisconsin’s 
new capitol building at Madison. All 
sessions were devoted largely to consid- 
eration of the problems of flour and feed 
dealers, especially with reference to the 
practice of manufacturers and jobbers 
selling direct to consumers. 

Resolutions were adopted condemning 
jobbers who sell direct to farmer con- 
sumers or include such consumers in 
mailing lists by which price quotations 
are distributed. This resolution strikes 
at wholesale feed concerns that are ac- 
cepting and soliciting business from 
“pools” of farmers. Other resolutions 
decry the pernicious activities of county 
agricultural agents in forming pools of 
farmers in certain territories for the 
purpose of buying feedingstuffs, thereby 
restricting the trade territory of legiti- 
mate feed dealers. 

A. A. Novak, Juneau, Wis., president 
of the association, struck the keynote 
when he said that one of the principal 
aims of the association is to discourage 
the method of direct dealing wherever 
possible, for the self-preservation of the 
feed trade. He also touched upon the 
Wisconsin bleached flour law, which he 
characterized as too stringent, for the 
reason that, while bleaching makes poor 
flour worse, it makes g flour better. 
Recently there has been under way a 
campaign to enforce strictly to the let- 
ter the state law prohibiting the manu- 
facture or sale of bleached flour within 
the limits of Wisconsin. The legislative 
committee of the association was in- 
structed, in resolutions, to work for mod- 
ifications of the present law at the com- 
ing session of the state legislature. 

All officers were re-elected, as follows: 
president, A. A. Novak, Juneau, Wis; 
vice president, C. G. Hooker, Wausau, 
Wis; secretary and treasurer, O. W. 
Timm, Plymouth, Wis. New directors 
are: F. Shurtleff, Marengo, Ill; F. C. 
Lange, Rockford, Ill; E. F. Meyer, 
Woodstock, Ill; William Frank, Jeffer- 
son, Wis; F. C. Yerges, Reeseville, Wis; 
David Speaker, Richmond, Ill; Frank 
Leithen, Appleton, Wis. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
before the convention was that of W. A. 
Foster, of Elkhorn, Wis., a prominent 
dairyman who is entering the dairy feed 
industry on an extensive scale. He told 
the feed dealers how to conduct a suc- 
cessful campaign among dairymen, by 
outlining the work of a productive 
movement of this character in Walworth 
County, Wisconsin. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, director of the di- 
vision of feed inspection of the Wiscon- 
sin department of agriculture, explained 
the operation of his division in the final 
address of the convention. 

L. E. Meyer. 





August 9, 1922 
SHIPPING BOARD CHANGES 


W. J. Love Becomes General Manager—,. B. 
Smull Is New President of 
the Board 


New Yorx, N. Y., Aug. 5.—Chairman 
Lasker, of the United States Shipping 
Board, announced on Wednesday, \ug. 
2, a number of changes in the personne] 
of the organization. Vice presicents 
Farley and Kimball having already re- 
signed, W. J. Love and J. B. Siull, 
two of the other vice presidents, had 
likewise decided to do the same, but 
President Harding prevailed upon both 
of them to remain, at least for a time. 
Under the new arrangements J. B. Smull 
becomes president of the Shipping 
Board, and W. J. Love vice president 
and general manager. 

It has been rumored for some time 
that both Mr. Love and Mr. Smu!! de- 
sired to get back into private bu-iness 
life, but they have been prevailed upon 
to remain on the Shipping Board. 

Owing to recent legislation the high- 
salaried positions of the organi-ation 
are limited to six at $25,000 per year. 
By remaining under this arrang.inent 
both of the gentlemen in question are ac- 
cepting a reduction in their salary of 
$10,000 per year. 





W. QuackENnni su, 





DEATH OF A. A. NEWMAN 





Pioneer Southwestern Miller, Known as 
“Father of Arkansas City,’’ Die- 
at Age of 79 
Kansas Crty, Mo., Aug. 5.—\. A 


Newman, one of the pioneers in the flour 
milling industry in the Southwest. died 
July 31, in Alberta, Canada, whil: on a 
vacation. His home was in Arkansas 
City, Kansas, where he was in business 
continuously for over 50 years. Mr. 
Newman built the first flour mill in 
Arkansas City, a 100-bbl water power 
mill, located on the Walnut River, about 


two miles northeast of town. I: 1879 
the mill was sold to C. H. Seariny, who 
has been actively at the head of tiie or- 


ganization, known as the Arkansa. City 
Milling Co., since that time. 


Mr. Newman has always been a men- 
ber of the board of directors «! this 
milling company, and much of thi time 


served as vice president, taking « great 
interest in its affairs. Since the sale 
of the mill, most of his time was d«voted 
to the general merchandise business 
which he owned. 

Mr. Newman was in his eightiet!) year 
when he died. However, the passing of 
the years seemed in no way to aff«ct his 
progressive spirit, and he always had 
time to devote to the general welfare of 
Arkansas City and its people. Probably 
no man in the community was ever more 
generally or better loved; certainly none 
was better known. For many yeurs, he 
was called the “Father of Arkansas 
City.” 

Burial services were held Aug. 6, at 
Arkansas City. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





BAKERY BLOWN UP 
Montreat, Que., Aug. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Two bombs were exploded 
today in the bakeshop of L. Ric!istone, 
517 Cadieux Street, wrecking the plant, 
but no one was injured. The proprietor 
alleges that the attack was due to the 
fact that he had cut prices on his bread. 
L. F. Kier. 





SUNKEN GRAIN BARGE RAIS"D 
Monrreat, Que., Aug. 5.—The barge 
Melrose, which sank not long «go 
the Cardinal Canal with a arg? 
of grain for this place, has been raised 
and is proceeding to Montreal in tow. 
The 47,767 bus wheat which the vessel 
carried, and which were damaged by 
water, have been sold to a New York 
concern. During the salvage operations 

30,000 bus were removed. : 
L. F. Krer. 





Argentina’s prospects for becoming 
one of the surplus potato countries ° 


‘the world are good, for the Argentine 


potato industry has developed on « large 
seale since the war, and there is now @ 
strong effort apparent to export — 
sively, says Trade Commission '*a%y» 
Buenos Aires. . 
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EXPORT FLOUR PIER IN PHILADELPHIA 
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Group of Northwestern Mills Arranges Lease of Space in Former Army 


Quartermaster Terminal Pier in Philadelphia—Will Provide 
Great Storage Facilities at Seaboard 


On Thursday, Aug. 3, the final ar- 
rangements were completed covering the 
lease as a flour storage warehouse and 
dock of Pier 98, at the foot of Oregon 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Negotiations look- 
ing toward this arrangement had been in 
progress for nearly two years, and A. 
L. Goetzmann, former president of the 





mately the same basis as export wheat in 
so far as seaboard shipment facilities are 
concerned. Exceptionally low storage 
rates, direct rail connections, ample fa- 
cilities for loading steamers alongside of 
the warehouse pier, and the eventual in- 
stallation of the most efficient types of 
flour handling machinery, are expected 


to assist greatly in the economical and 
rapid movement of export flour. 

The use of this terminal, however, will 
not be confined exclusively to flour for 
export, and the space therein leased by 
the mills may also be used for the stor- 
age of flour intended for the eastern 
domestic markets. With an estimated 
storage capacity of 1,000,000 bbls of 
flour, it is probable that the pier will be 
able to accommodate a large amount of 
domestic flour in addition to its stocks 
for export. It will be operated, like any 
other warehouse, with negotiable ware- 
house receipts. The new arrangement 
will go into effect on Aug. 15. 

















liers at the Foot of Oregon Avenue, Philadelphia, Built by the Government for an Army Quartermaster Terminal, and Now to 


Millers’ National Federation, who was 


directly in charge of the matter as repre- 
senting the millers, hoped to be able to 
announce the completion of all the ar- 


rangements at the April meeting of the 
Federation. Delay in settling a few dis- 


puted points in the contracts, however, 
put off the date of the official announce- 
ment, and although items on the subject 
have been published in the Philadelphia 
newspapers and elsewhere, they have 
been based largely on, unconfirmed 
rumors. : 

The pier in question was built during 
the war as an army quartermaster ter- 
minal. It is of concrete fireproof con- 
struction, with track capacity for more 
than 200 cars, and is said to be. the 


largest storage warehouse pier on the 
Atlantic Coast. After the war the con- 
trol of this terminal passed into the 
hands of the United States Shipping 
Board, from which Pier 98 has been 
leased by an operating corporation 
known as the Tidewater Terminal Co., 
under ihe presidency of Harvey C. Mill- 


er, of Philadelphia, president of the 
Merch ints’ Warehouse Co. 

This operating company has in turn 
leased space, on an annual rental basis, 
to the following ten Minnesota milling 
companies: 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


Rue |-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
“on inder Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
Sheflicld-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Int national Milling Co., New Prague. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 

Eag _Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 

Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing. 


Hul rd Milling Co., Mankato. 
Bye t, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca. 

_ The fundamental purpose of the plan 
's to provide for the participating mills 
@ great storage warehouse at seaboard, 
ee flour for export can be accumu- 
ated in sufficient quantity to provide full 
cargoes when and as requires,—in other 
words, to put export flour on approxi- 


Become Available for the Export Flour Trade 
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The plan of establishing a special flour 
terminal at some Atlantic Coast port 
has been under active discussion by mill- 
ers ever since the end of the war. 
Clumsy, inefficient and expensive meth- 
ods of loading flour at seaboard have 
greatly increased the cost of exporting 
flour as compared with wheat, and the 
difficulty which ships have experienced at 
most ports in securing full cargoes of 
flour at the exact time they were wanted 
has likewise had a pronounced influence 
in keeping the ocean rate on flour ex- 
cessively high. 

The export agent of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, F. L. Price, assisted 
by Captain Barber, and also the mem- 
bers of the Federation’s export trade 
committee, have worked hard to secure 
better conditions for flour at Atlantic 
Coast and Gulf ports, and have had con- 
siderable success at Norfolk, New Or- 
leans and one or two other points. It 
has remained, however, for Philadelphia 
to take the one step which can absolute- 
ly insure not only the proper handling of 
flour at seaboard, but also its storage 
under proper conditions and on eco- 
nomical terms. 





MANCHURIA’S 1922 CROPS 


Twenty-one millon acres of wheat, 
corn, beans, and millet throughout the 
Kirin and Heilungchiang provinces of 
China promise such excellent yields that 
experts estimate the crops to reach the 
imposing figure 10,340,000 short tons, T. 
Leonard Lilliestrom, of the American 
consulate at Harbin, advises the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The constantly in- 
creasing demands for staple crops, which 
culminated in extraordinarily high prices 
last winter, have encouraged the farm- 
ers to bring approximately 21,000,000 
acres under cultivation, an increase of 
nearly 2,000,000 acres over 1921. Rain 
and sunshine have continued favorable 
to the proper development of crops. 

It is expected that the harvest of beans 
will amount to 2,340,000 short tons, an 
increase of about 100 per cent over the 
normal average, and it is claimed that 
contracts for fall deliveries have already 
been entered into with representatives 
of American and European business 
houses. 

The wheat crop will exactly double last 
year’s harvest of 500,000 short tons, thus 
approximating 33,000,000 bus, and the 
local flour mills are preparing for a 
busy season. 


Trackage Between the Three-Deck Warehouses of Philadelphia’s New “Flour Pier’ 
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BIG GAIN FOR SPRING WHEAT CROP 





Government Report Now Estimates Spring Wheat at 263 Million Bus— Winter 
Wheat Estimate Shrinks—Total Wheat Crop Put at 12 Million Bus Less 
than Month Ago—Corn and Oats Estimates Show Gain 


The government crop report, based 
on conditions Aug. 1, indicates a general 
improvement in all crops during July, 
the only important downward revision 
being in the case of winter wheat, which 
was harvested too soon to benefit by the 
favorable weather during the past month. 
Spring wheat shows an estimated gain of 
15,000,000 bus, the present figure for the 
total yield being 263,000,000 bus. Win- 
ter wheat, on the other hand, has been 
reduced from 569,000,000 bus, the July 
1 estimate, to 542,000,000, making the 
present figure for the total wheat crop 
805,000,000 bus. 

The outstanding features of the spring 
wheat crop estimates are the yields in 
North and South Dakota. The North 
Dakota figure is now 103,153,000 bus, and 
that for South Dakota is 36,140,000. The 
Minnesota spring wheat crop is placed at 
31,194,000 bus. 

The corn crop is now estimated at 
3,017,000,000 bus, a gain of 157,000,000 
over the July figure. Oats, with a gain 
of 64,000,000 bus, are now estimated at 
1,251,000,000 bus. The barley crop shows 
an advance of 9,000,000 bus, the present 
figure being 191,000,000. The estimate of 
the buckwheat crop is 13,800,000 bus. 
The relation of these prospective yields 
to the final estimates of previous years 
is indicated in the appended tables. 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1922* 805 3,017 1,251 191 80 11 14 
1921. 796 3,080 1,061 151 68 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 «675 7. = 
1918. 921 2,603 1,638 266 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,693 212 «#63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 #14 «12 
1916 1,026 2,995 1,649 229 64 14 «16 
1914, 891 2,673 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 +41 #18 «14 
1912. 730 38,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 22 160 383 19 ° 18 
1910. 6356 2,886 1,186 174 36 18 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 1738 80 20 165 
1908. 665 2,66 807 167 382 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 382 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 83 26 165 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 = 16 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 = «616 
1908. 688 2,244 784 132 39 #37 «#414 
1902. 670 2,624 988 1386 .34 29 15 
1901, 748 1,623 737 110 30 18 165 
1900. 622 2,105 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «024 12 
1898. 676 1,924 731 66 «26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 @ 14 
1895. 467 2,161 824 87 27 co 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 #637)~—COWet)S=O8 
1892. 616 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
-———-Acres———_,_-—Bushels—, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1922*.. 38,131 18,639 66,770 542 263 805 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 687 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 665 366 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 168 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 686 206 891 
1918... 31,690 18,486 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,248 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 481 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,5567 438 227 666 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,356 47,306 493 242 7365 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,8564 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 662 
1908... 32,610 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 3868 807 670 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 





GRAIN ELEVATOR EXHIBIT 

Cuicaco, Itt., Aug. 5.—A miniature 
grain elevator, complete in every detail, 
and demonstrating how grain is handled 
in the Chicago market, is one of the me- 
chanical achievements of the Pageant of 
Progress, which is now being given its 
annual exhibition on the municipal pier. 

Three thousand bolts and 4,500 rivets 
were used in construction of the alumi- 
num elevator, which is built on a scale by 
which every bfishel passing through rep- 
resents 1,000 bus in a full-sized elevator. 
The model, with moving machinery, tracks 


and other equipment, was designed by 
and built under the supervision of Joseph 
A. Schmitz, assistant weighmaster of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The work 
covered a period of two years. 

The exhibit shows that if all the grain 
weighed by this department of the Board 
of Trade in a year were placed in 40-ft 
cars, 1,200 bus to the car, a solid train 
would stretch from New York to San 
Francisco and part way back, or a total 
distance of 3,500 miles. The yearly av- 
erage for five years is placed at 551,001,- 
803 bus, which is equivalent to 10 per cent 
of all the grain grown in the United 
States. 

Other features of the Board of Trade 
exhibit trace the growth of Chicago in 
connection with the world’s grain trade. 
They show how the board was created in 
the middle of the nineteenth century by 
a little group of merchants; how it has 
helped in the upbuilding of Chicago as a 
giant granary, and how, through the nat- 
ural evolution of commerce, it developed 
the hedging or price insurance facilities 
as a service to producer and consumer. 

Scientific testing of grain, radio broad- 
casting of market quotations, and a dis- 
play of samples that won high honors at 
the International Grain and Hay Show, 
which the Board of Trade has made pos- 
sible through an annual $10,000 prize list 
to farmers, are also included in the ex- 
hibit. 

V. P. WiriraMs. 





SPRING WHEAT THRIVING 


Cutting General in Northwest and Beginning 
in Canada—Prospects for Yield 
and Quality Good 


Mrinneapous, Minn.—Wheat cutting 
is now general throughout the northern 
part of Minnesota and North Dakota. 
Cutting is practically finished in south- 
ern Minnesota and South Dakota. Some 
threshing has been done in these dis- 
tricts, and indications are that yields 
will be up to expectation. In a few lo- 
calities it develops that some damage 
has been caused by black rust and, con- 
sequently, the yield be reduced. This is 
local, however, and the average yield is 
estimated at 12 to 20 bus per acre, and 
in certain districts even more. 

Most reports from North Dakota are 
that the crop will be good, with excel- 
lent quality and large yield. There has 
been quite a spread of rust west of 
Jamestown, and the hot and muggy 
weather has caused some damage, but 
this is confined to late sown wheat. 





MANITOBA HARVEST BEGINS 


Winnirec, Man.—The wheat crop of 
western Canada is making steady prog- 
ress toward maturity. Harvesting has 
begun in some of the early localities of 
Manitoba, and the first carload of new 
crop wheat was delivered on the market 
early this week. The area where wheat 
cutting is in progress increases daily. 
This is remarkably early, as the wheat 
harvest of western Canada does not 
usually begin until late August. 

As regards conditions it may be said 
that Manitoba has the best crop of any 
of the three western spring wheat prov- 
inces. In fact all parts of this province 
report excellent condition and a promise 
of heavy yields. 

Saskatchewan is not in such good 
shape, although parts of that province 
will yield satisfactory returns. Most of 
the short crop is in central and northern 
parts. That portion which lies south of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Co.’s line 
will yield average or better. Alberta, 
like Saskatchewan, has been stricken in 
many parts by drouth, and will not yield 
an average crop. 

The area sown to wheat in western 
Canada was something over 19,000,000 
acres. 

The oats and barley crops are in much 
the same position as wheat. Few dis- 
tricts will have bumper yields, but the 
outturn for the three provinces ‘should 
be average or better. British Columbia 


reports partial failure of oats and hay 
crops, due to drouth and hot weather. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARVEST 
Seatrte, Wasu.—The week’s weather 
was favorable for the harvest, which is 
well advanced, Winter wheat is of good 
quality and about normal weight, and 
the yield will be about 70 per cent of 
normal, The spring wheat crop will be 
very short. On account of its unusually 
spotted condition, no accurate estimate 
of the yield is possible at present. 
Porttanp, Onecon.—Harvesting and 
threshing of winter wheat continue in 
Oregon, with favorable weather. Cut- 
ting of oats and spring wheat is well ad- 
vanced in the warmer districts. Most 
early spring grain is mature, but late 
sown is poor and some fields have been 
abandoned, Corn is doing well. 


GENERAL CROP NEWS 


Crops made some improvement for 
the most part in the southeastern and 
eastern states, and in the southern Rocky 
Mountain regian and California, during 
the two weeks ended July 31, according 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture’s report. In the lake states and 
the upper Mississippi valley, conditions 
changed but little. Heavy rains along 
the Atlantic Coast caused some damage 
to grain in the shock, but elsewhere in- 
jury from unfavorable weather was not 
appreciable. 

Corn is tasseling in the western part 
of the corn belt and is making good 
progress in most of the other regions, al- 
though rain is needed in Minnesota. The 
crop is still somewhat backward in New 
England and in New York. Winter 
wheat is nearly all threshed in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, as well as in the southern portion 
of Illinois. 

Mitwavukee, Wis. — Harvesting and 
threshing in Wisconsin was favored dur- 
ing the past week by moderately warm 
and dry weather. The nights were too 
cool for the best growth of corn. Rain 
is needed in many sections for pastures 
and meadows, and in some sections for 
corn. In most localities corn has im- 
proved and is growing ee Winter 
wheat, rye and barley are being threshed 
in southern counties, and harvesting is 
in progress in the north. The yields are 
reported as being only fair. Oats are 
heading on short straw, but the heads are 
well filled. Rust is reported in several 
localities, and oats are badly lodged in 
some sections. 

Oxtanoma City, Ox1ia.—Wheat thresh- 
ing has been virtually completed over 
most of the grain territory of Oklahoma 
and western texas. Reports are agreed 
from the territory as a whole that the 
yield is abnormally light, but that the 
quality is unusually high. Dealers re- 
port wheat recently received slightly in- 
ferior to that received early in the sea- 
son. Undoubtedly a great deal of 
wheat is being held by growers, with 
the prospect for still more holding. Dry 
weather has prevailed over practically 
the entire Southwest for several weeks. 
This was damaging in the main to feed 
crops. In some sections the damage is 
almost irreparable, and grain men are 
predicting a short corn crop. The board 
of agriculture reports an excellent pros- 
pect for corn in eastern Oklahoma. East 
of the ninety-eighth meridian in Texas 
the dry weather damage was not great. 


CENTRAL STATES SUMMARY 


Totepo, Oun1o.—The weather has been 
favorable for crops and threshing, al- 
though there was one heavy rain the mid- 
dle of the week. It now seems clear that 
there will be plenty of good wheat, No. 
2 or better; in fact, indications point to 
a larger amount of No. 1 wheat than 
usual. Occasionally some locality gives 
none too fevesehle a report on the 
quality of the wheat, but these are excep- 
tions. Corn has been making good prog- 
ress, and the condition is considered sat- 
isfactory. Oats will be a light yield. 

Recent detailed crop reports by mill- 
ers made to the secretary of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association are as follows: 


OHIO 


"Edison: Wheat coming in nice, 
56@60, averaging 17 bus per acre. 
Upper Sandusky: Am getting lots of new 
wheat for this time of year. Paying 10c 
over market price for trumbull. 
P Pleasantville; Field threshing about all 
one. 


testing 
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New Lexington: Very hot; corn doing fine, 
oats light. Wheat fair; average, 14 bus per 
acre, 

Ironton: Hot and dry, corn in need of rain, 

Galion: The yield of wheat is 16 to 22 bus 
per acre; quality will average No. 2. 

Wooster: Wheat yields through this sec. 
tion from 15 to 25 bus per acre. Good quality 
and not much red wave or white. 


Dayton: Farmers still free sellers out of 
field. Corn looking fine. Oats threshing 
next week. 

Coshocton: Very little wheat moving; 
quality fine. 

Bucyrus: New wheat very good, 58 @60 
lbs. Yield disappointing; average about 13 
bus. 

Bremen: First run wheat from field al! 


in; quality fair. 

Bowling Green: Got some home grown 
spring wheat tested 61% Ibs from the ma- 
chine; 28 bus to acre, 


Hillsboro: Wheat all threshed; poor qual- 
ity, light yield. Corn looking good. 
Lancaster: Wheat averaging about 12 bus; 


most of it No. 2. 

New Holland: Weather fine; threshing 
most done. Wheat better than the farmer 
thought. 

Wilkesville: Wheat poor quality; tests 47 
@56 lbs. Those that reported high tests did 
not say what kind of wheat it was. Most 
farmers here will sow a different kind this 
fall. 


INDIANA 


Aurora: Poor wheat and very poor yield. 
Farmers are disgusted; ready to quit raising 
wheat, 

Danville: Threshing is completed. 

Goshen: Wheat is coming in with moderate 
freedom. The quality is fairly good. |larm- 


ers claim the yield will not exceed 15 bus 
per acre. 
Greencastle: Threshing done, wheat all in, 


Short crop; uneven quality and yield. 


Haubstadt: Had good rain, fine for corn. 
Wheat all threshed. Crop better than ex- 
pectations. 

Holland: Had more rain. Will take an- 
other week to get through threshing. Much 
being threshed wet. Corn doing excellently. 

Leesburg: Wheat all threshed. Yie! poor 
and quality mostly No. 3. 

Milroy: Threshing about completed. Yield 


disappointing. 
Monrovia: Wheat all threshed; good qual- 
ity but only fair yield. 


Peru: Threshing about completed. \Vheat 
very good, average No. 2. 
Washington: Corn looks good. Wheat is 


all threshed and delivered. 


GRAIN GROWERS CHANGE 


New Officers and Organization for Selling 
Association Which Aims to Market 
Grain for Farmers 


Cuicaco, Inn., Aug. 8—The United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., has been com- 
pletely reorganized, according to an an- 
nouncement from the American [arm 
Bureau Federation. The farmers’ na- 
tional co-operative grain marketing asso- 
ciation is now under the direction of a 
new board of 19 directors, all of whom 
are executive officers of midwest state 
farm bureau federations. 

The new president of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., is E. H. Cunning- 
ham, of Iowa, who succeeds C. H. Gus- 
tafson, of Nebraska. H. L. Keefe, of 
Nebraska, succeeds James K. Mason, of 
Indiana, as vice president. J. M. Mell, 
formerly assistant to President Gustaf- 
son, is the new secretary, succeeding 
Frank M. Myers, of Iowa. Charles E. 
Gunnels, treasurer of the American [arm 
Bureau Federation, is now treasurer of 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc, 
also. 

An executive committee of three, con- 
sisting of E. H. Cunningham, J. F’. Reed. 
of Minnesota, and R. A. Cowles, of Illi- 
nois, is in direct charge of the affairs of 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc. 
and the subsidiary United States Grain 
Growers Sales Co., created to sell the 
grain of the 50,000 members who are re 
ported to have signed five-year contracts. 

Bernard M. Baruch, New York finan- 
cier; Alexander Legge, president of the 
International Harvester Co., Chicago: 
and Frank O. Wetmore, president of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, have a 
cepted appointments to a committee 0 
three to advise the reorganized corpora 
tion in matters of finance and marketing. 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry ©. Wal- 
lace and Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, have been invited to represent 
the public as ex officio members of the 
new board. 

Difficulties experienced by the former 
organization in developing a function 
ing agency and financial obstacles neces 
sitated the reorganization. The auditors 








-report on the financial affairs of the 


United States Grain Growers, Inc, 
July 26, 1922, showed total liabilities of 
$394,582.75, with assets totaling $109 
315.48, leaving a net deficit of $285,267.27. 
V. P. WiiiiaMs. 
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Demand for spring wheat flour was 
moderate the past week. There was no 
decided change either way. Buyers who 
were in need of flour bought enough old 
to carry them along, but none of them 
changed their attitude as to buying 
ahead. Sales were all in small parcels 
and mainly for prompt to 30-day ship- 


ment. Shipping directions were good 
and mills had another good run last 
week, operating about 54 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 


Interest in new crop flour has not as 
yet reached the stage where much busi- 
ness results, The trade is inquiring for 
new crop prices and most mills are quot- 
ing them, but that is about as far as 
it goes. Some sales for September and 
October delivery have been made, but 
the trade as a whole is playing a wait- 
ing game. The sentiment is that, as soon 
as the new wheat begins to move in any 
volume, premiums should come down 
rapidly, and that by holding off they 
will gain by it. Mills are not urging 
buyers to take on new flour, but are 
quoting it around 60@75c, and in some 
instances $1, under old prices. 

Mills have not as yet been inconven- 
ienced to any extent by the car situation. 
The railways have been able to furnish 
enough equipment, but the general opin- 
ion is that cars are not so free, that most 
of the equipment is in bad shape, and 
that it is only a question of time be- 
fore there will be a scarcity. 

Export business is still quiet. Demand 
is improving gradually, and prices are 
slowly getting down to a level to per- 
mit a resumption of trade. As yet onl 
scattered sales of small lots are F seadioce § 
_ Mills quote top family patents at 
$7.40@7.90 bbl, standard patent $7.10@ 
7.45, second patent $6.85@7.10, in 98-lb 
cottons; fancy clear $6.25, first clear $5 
@5.50, second clear $3@3.90, in 140-Ib 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

DURUM FLOUR 


Business with mills manufacturing 
durum products showed a little improve- 


ment. [t was better to this extent, that 
more buyers were in the market, al- 
though sales, as usual, were mainly in 
small lots and for near-by shipment. 


Directions on old orders continue good, 
and mills had a pretty fair run the past 
Week. Very little interest is being shown 
in new crop offers. The trade is inquir- 
ing, and mills are quoting new flour at 
about 40c under old crop, but very little 
business has resulted. 

Some export business is passing, but 
usually only small parcels are taken. 
Some No. 3 semolina was sold to Baltic 
countries, but otherwise trade is quiet. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.10@ 
6.25 bb!, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.85@6; 
durum flour, $5.25@5.30; clear, $3.75@4, 
—f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

There was very little excitement in 
the millfeed market the past week. A 
little better feeling developed on a few 
days, and buyers’ ideas were closer to 
a level to permit of some business. In- 
quiries from the East were more nu- 
merous, and some sales of bran were 
put through at around $14 ton. 

Mills are holding their prices steady. 
They claim to be sold up on bran and 
standard middlings, and that the mixed 
car trade is absorbing any surplus the 
might have. Jobbers, on the other hand, 
Say that demand is far from active. 
they can move feed if the prices are at- 
tractive enough, but claim it is nearly 
Impossible to sell bran at more than $14. 


There is quite a bit of inquiry from 
jobbers for deferred delivery, but they 
are as a rule looking for a discount un- 
der present levels. The mills, however, 
are not disposed to quote deferred deliv- 
ery at a discount, and are holding prices 
at present levels. 

Mills quote bran at $15@16 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $17, flour middlings $24 
@25, red dog $30, rye middlings $15@16, 
in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation Aug. 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. » 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
PRIS WOOK cecsseccsccvecs 295,255 54 
LOOt WOOK .cccscccccecese 309,120 57 
BOE GD coccesececasonns 291,260 53 
PWS FORTS OOO occccesccecs 281,730 51 
Three years ago .......... 330,435 61 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

SOROP. csites 52 356,040 158,905 45 
CC ae 52 356,040 152,160 43 
1923f...... 58 364,140 193,920 53 
TOBAT. cence 58 364,140 162,145 44 
*Week ending Aug. 65. +tWeek ending 


July 29. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 
5, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,321 2,372 1,337 1,765 
Duluth ........ 397 817 439 53 
Totals ....... 1,718 3,189 1,776 1,818 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 5, 

1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 96,515 71,887 107,858 106,380 
Duluth ....... 47,418 44,060 21,615 90,325 
Totals ...... 143,933 116,947 129,473 196,705 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.451,; 
three-day, $4.441/ ; 60-day, $4.431,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.67. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Choice grades of old spring wheat 
were in sharp demand the past week. 
Receipts of old wheat were light and, 
with a good demand, prevailing premiums 
were firmer. Today old No. 1 dark sold 
as high as 42c over September. New 
wheat is arriving more freely, but move- 
ment is far from being in full swing. 
New wheat of choice No. 1 dark quality 
was in brisk demand, and sold around 
31@32c over. Offerings of No. 1 north- 
ern were not so active, and were quoted 
at about 10@l1éc under No. 1 dark. 
Durum wheat was in better request, 
and prices were steady. About four cars 
of new whéat were received today. 
Fancy No. 1 and 2 amber, new, was 
quoted at 20c over September. Old 
wheat is in light supply, and demand is 
only for the choicest. 
Offerings of winter wheat were fairly 
liberal, with choice dark grades in fair 





request. Kansas and Nebraska No. 1 
hard is quoted at 2c under to 5c over 
September; No. 2 dark hard, 10@12c 
over; Montana No. 1 dark hard is quot- 
ed at 15@18c over September. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

The market for linseed products is 
weaker. Demand is much slacker, and 
prices since a week ago have dropped 
50c@$1. Crushers are now quoting oil 
meal on a basis of $44.50@45 ton, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. Buyers apparently have 
filled their temporary requirements, and 
the sentiment of the trade is that by 
waiting they will be able to cover their 
needs at much lower levels. 

Export business is holding up fine. 
Demand from abroad is excellent and 
general. Cake is quoted at $44 ton, and 
meal at $45, New York. 

The condition of the flax crop in the 
Northwest is favorable. In some parts 
of South Dakota, flax has been cut, and 
it should start in Minnesota and North 
Dakota very soon. Most reports indi- 
cate that conditions are much better than 
a year ago. 


The Late P. A. Murphy 


Former manager of the Minneapolis office of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. and sec- 
retary and manager of the 
Century Milling Co. 


RUSSELL-MILLER CONFERENCE 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. is hold- 
ing its annual gathering of branch man- 
agers and mill managers at the home 
office in Minneapolis this week. Among 
those attending are: William Beebe, 
Boston; Fred C. Lang, Birmingham, 
Ala; H. F. Freeman, New York City; 
C. R. Troutner, Philadelphia; Raymond 
M. Helm, Pittsburgh; E. E. Howe, 
Peoria, general Illinois salesman; M. F. 
Mulroy, Minot, N. D; 1,. A. Johnson and 
N. Smith, Valley City, N. D; J. L. Ryan, 
Grand Forks, N. D; J. C. Danuser, 
Jamestown, N. D; W. A. Blume, Dick- 
inson, N. D; A. W. Snow, Bismarck, 
N. D; A. F. Roberts, Mandan, N. D; C. 
C. McLean, Billings, Mont., and W. H. 
Stewart, Sidney, Mont. 

The annual picnic and outing of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Occident Ele- 
vator Co., and the Electric Steel Eleva- 
tor Co., will be held on Thursday of 
this week. A special Great Northern 
train will carry the office and mill em- 
ployees of these firms to Big Lake. 


DEATH OF JOHN H. KEATLEY 


John H. Keatley, president and man- 
ager N. A. Matson Co., Minneapolis, died 
at his residence Aug. 3, aged 74. Mr. 
Keatley was born in West Virginia 
in October, 1847, and came to Minne- 
apolis about 1871. He was connected 
with the Lovejoy-Heinrich Flour Co. 
from 1882 to 1895. In that year he be- 
came connected with the North Star 
Feed & Cereal Co., selling this firm’s 
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rye flour in Minneapolis. Later he op- 
erated a warehouse in North Minneapo- 
lis, and handled rye flour and grain. 
From 1910 to 1914 he was associated 
with the Phoenix Flour Mills Co., and 
for the past eight years had been presi- 
dent and manager of the N. A. Matson 
Co. 

Funeral services were held on Satur- 
day at Lakewood Chapel. Surviving 
him are the widow, a son and daughter, 
two brothers and three sisters. 

MOVES HEADQUARTERS TO MINNEAPOLIS 

The International Milling Co. New 
Prague, Minn., will move its headquar- 
ters to Minneapolis as soon as arrange- 
ments are made for desirable office space. 
This company has had a sales office for 
several years at 300 Flour Exchange. 
It operates mills at New Prague, Blue 
Earth and Wells, Minn., Davenport and 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Moose Jaw and 
Calgary, Canada. 

DISCUSS CAR SITUATION 


A conference was held today in the 
office of O. P. B. Jacobson, Minnesota 
railroad and warehouse commissioner, St. 
Paul, when the transportation situation 
was thoroughly discussed. It is felt that 
a serious shortage of cars will be experi- 
enced within the next month, and this 
conference was held to make plans for a 
survey of the situation and to present 
the information to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Although the short- 
age of cars has not been generally felt 
as yet, the opinion is that, due to strikes, 
need for coal cars, and an unusually 
heavy crop, there will be a serious lack 
of cars. 

Frank Milholland, North Dakota rail- 
road commissioner, is expected in St. 
Paul Thursday of this week, when the 
commissioners of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota will meet and 
decide what action will be taken. Among 
those who attended the conference were 
W. P. Trickett, of ‘the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, W. C. Grimes and 
W. H. Perry, representing the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, Herman 
Mueller, representing St. Paul grain 
firms, Charles F. MacDonald, Duluth 
Board of Trade, and J. W. Raish, South 
Dakota railroad commissioner. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

H. J. Bergman, of Bergman Mill 
Feed, Inc., returned yesterday from a 
trip to Chicago and some Iowa points. 

H. H. King, president Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., returned to Minneapolis yes- 
terday from his country home at White- 
hall, Mich. 

C. W. Jennison, of the Jennison Mills 
Co., Williston, N. D., has been in Minne- 
apolis the past week. He expects to 
leave the latter part of the week. 

The 100-bb] mill and elevator at Sisse- 
ton, S. D., has been sold to W. L. Mc- 
Peak, of Waseca, Minn., and his brother. 
It will be operated as the Sisseton Flour 
& Feed Co. 

S. R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik Co., 
flour brokers, New York City, was in 
Minneapolis last week on business with 
the Christian Mills, the account of which 
he has in New York City. 

G. W. Hans, manager of the cereal 
mill, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was in Minneapolis on Thurs- 
day. He left here for Canada, and will 
make a trip of several weeks through 
the western provinces. 

John F. Cramp, Jr., of the Newsome 
Feed Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., arrived in 
Minneapolis yesterday. He will have 
charge of the Minneapolis office during 
the absence of J. R. Stuart, local man- 
ager, who leaves this week for the East. 

Don C. Graham, assistant sales man- 
ager Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, returned on Monday from a trip 
to St. Louis and other southern markets. 
M. J. McCabe, district sales manager, 
returned last week from a trip through 
Pennsylvania and other eastern states. 


Theodore H. Welch, secretary of E. 
L. Welch & Co., Minneapolis, which re- 
cently was adjudged bankrupt in the 
federal court, filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy on Monday. He shows a 
large schedule of liabilities, but most of 
them are not his personal debts, but are 
contingent liabilities because of his guar- 
anteeing for concerns in which he was 
interested. 
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The decline in flour quotations was not 
so sharp as in the preceding two weeks, 
being checked somewhat by the rally in 
wheat prices on Friday. Prices are 10@ 
20c bbl lower, however. The volume of 
trade did not show material change, but 
orders decreased at the advance in prices, 
and inquiries indicated a continued bear- 
ish sentiment. 

No signs of accumulation of flour were 
apparent, buyers usually confining pur- 
chases to requirements, evidently await- 
ing the result of a more general move- 
ment of the spring and winter wheat 
crops. In spite of the cautiousness that 
generally prevailed, some sales were re- 
ported of round lots of flour, part of 
which was for deferred shipment. In- 
variably, however, the price for the larger 
amounts was substantially reduced from 
quotations, and in a number of cases the 
sales were made simply to keep the mills 
in operation. One lot of 20,000 bbls of 
short patent was sold by an interior Kan- 
sas mill for $5, bulk, Kansas City. Little 
flour was available at this price even for 
large amounts, and the general run of 
offerings was fully 75c higher. Demand 
at such concessions was naturally excel- 
lent. 

Present prices are the lowest since 
1916, and millers point to the fact that 
at that time fully $1 bbl more could be 
had for clears than now. 

Clears are not in brisk request except 
at attractive price concessions. Some do- 
mestic sales were made to bakers this 
week as high as $4.70. Export varieties 
were rather generally offered around $4 
@4.25 by Kansas — mills, and there 
was one offering to Holland reported at 
$3.75, bulk, Kansas City. Other bids 
from abroad ranged up to $4.40. The 
total volume of export business was 
slightly reduced. 

Shipping directions continue good, and 
mills made another gain in production, 
operating to 86 per cent of capacity. 
Difference in the character of the buying 
this year is illustrated by the production 
figures of a year ago, when the output 
of mills was practically at capacity. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $6.10@6.60; 95 per cent, $5.75@6.20; 
straight, $5.40@5.95; first clear, $4@4.45; 
second clear, $3.40@3.70; low grade, $2.75 
@3.25. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 114,900 98,900 86 
Last week ....... 114,900 92,638 80 
Year ago ........- 112,800 110,100 97 
Two years ago... 96,600 64,000 66 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 487,230 368,547 75 
Last week ....... 490,830 344,295 70 
Year ago ........ 493,530 453,479 91 
Two years ago... 453,570 226,846 50 
Export oy by reporting mills 
were 22,358 bbls this week, 20,186 last 


week, 62,912 a year ago and 5,486 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 25 report do- 
mestic business good, 36 fair, and 10 
slow and quiet. 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARIAENT 
R. E. STERLING; MANAGER 
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WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Te WOOK. ccccces 64,620 47,063 73 
Last week ........ 64,620 40,041 62 
\. 2 oes 62,820 48,365 77 
Two years ago..... 39,420 25,654 65 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

P output activity 

, A oe res 29,660 62 
BG SEES os vecocccessevse 34,911 73 
LEE cada a oceusee ews ae 42,968 90 
DOO SERED OOS occ vcccvceccs 11,527 24 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed markets are unchanged to 50c 
lower. Bran is in good demand from the 


‘Pacific Coast, Texas and the Southeast. 


Sales this week were generally at $13@ 
14, although interior Kansas bran sold up 
to $15. Eastern demand is stagnant. 
Shorts are in d demand from southern 
states, but little trading was possible with 
other points. Brown shorts sold at $17 
@18, and gray at $21@22. All quota- 
tions are per ton, in 100-lb sacks. Offer- 
ings are still moderate despite the gains 
in production during the past three 
weeks. 
EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 511, August seaboard, Septem- 
ber 5414c, via New York 58c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 5114¢c August 
seaboard, September 541,c, via New York 
6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 501%4c August and Sep- 
tember seaboard; ‘Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 60c; Antwerp, via 
New York 60c; Hamburg, via New Or- 
leans 501%c, via New York 60c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 581%c, via New 
York 56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
60¥,c, via New York 56c. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY PLANT TO START SOON 


The first unit of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co.’s Kansas City mill will be in opera- 
tion by Aug. 15, W. R. Morris, in charge 
of the mill here, said this week. The 
capacity of the first unit will be 1,500 
bbls. Total capacity of the plant is 
3,000 bbls. 

Flour is being offered from the Kan- 
sas City plant for September and October 
shipment. The brand to be featured will 
be King Wheat, according to present 
plans. Bakery trade will be catered to 
chiefly, W. R. Barry, sales manager, said. 

The Kansas City office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. will also operate the 
Louisville, Ky., plant, of 2,000 bbls ca- 
pacity. Wheat for the latter will be 
purchased on the local market, mixed 
here, and shipped to Louisville ready for 
milling. Sales will be handled from Kan- 
sas City. 

The permanent offices of the company 
will be 1010 New York Life Building, 
but while they are being remodeled the 
office force is occupying temporary space 
in room “A” of the same building. 


SAYS KANRED WHEAT TESTS HIGHER 


Tests just completed by the Kansas 
agricultural experiment station show that 
the average protein content of Kansas 
grown kanred wheat was higher than that 
of either turkey or blackhull wheats 
grown in the same fields. 

The report of the experiment says, in 
part: “The differences in protein content 
were small, but sufficient to show that no 
reduction in protein content need be 


feared from using kanred wheat. Dis- 
crimination has sometimes been attempt- 
ed against kanred wheat on the ground 
that it was lower in protein content than 
other hard wheat.” 

Seventy samples from eastern and cen- 
tral Kansas were secured. In every case, 
kanred came from the same field as the 
other variety with which it was compared. 
In each case of comparison the prepara- 
tion of the ground, time of seeding and 
harvesting and other cultural treatments 
were exactly the same for the varieties 
compared. 

In eastern Kansas, eight comparisons 
were made of kanred and blackhull. The 
protein content of the eight kanred sam- 
ples averaged 11.76 per cent and that of 
the eight blackhull samples 11.71. In 
central Kansas, 18 samples each of kan- 
red, turkey and blackhull were compared. 
In these 18 comparisons the average 
protein content of the kanred samples 
was 12.39 per cent, compared with 11.78 
for turkey, and 11.77 for blackhull. 

The chief objection of millers to kan- 
red is the claim that after a few years 
it shows a large percentage of yellow 
berry, and cannot be used for millin 
purposes. The experiments were, 0 
course, carried on with the purest of 
seed . 

NEW FLOUR QUALITY 18 GOOD 


Tests carried on by a local laboratory 
during the past two weeks indicate that 
the quality of this year’s southwestern 
wheat is considerably above that of last 
year. Samples of new wheat flour were 
taken from many mills, widely scattered 
over the winter wheat belt. In each case 
the flour was fresh from the rolls, and 
had not been allowed to mature. 

Short patent samples averaged 10.4 
protein and 38@40 ash; 95 per cent flour 
averaged 10.8 protein and 44 ash. In 
both cases, the figures are about on a 
parity with old crop flour. When the 
new crop is allowed to mature, and the 
wheat is properly sweated, it will be con- 
siderably stronger. 

Absorption for the new crop tests is 
placed at 60, which compares with about 
63 on old flour samples and 58 on similar 
tests made on the new crop a year ago. 
The absorption will probably gain five to 
six points after the flour is allowed to 
age a short time, but a gain of two points 
is considered highly important, especially 
to bakers. 

Bread volume, even while the flour is 
new, is better than the old crop produced, 
baking tests show. Color and texture are 
exceptionally fine, and the flour samples, 
almost without exception, produced a 
large, excellently flavored loaf. 

The tests were made by a chemist whose 
integrity cannot be questioned, and actual 
bakeshop conditions were employed. The 
flour was not especially treated for the 
tests. Results of the baking reflect a 
very high quality of gluten. 

GOVERNOR SANCTIONS PROTEIN TESTS 


The Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment will be prepared to make pro- 
tein tests on grain by Sept. 1, according 
to an announcement made this week fol- 
lowing a meeting of Henry J. Allen, gov- 
ernor of Kansas, J. S. Hart, chief of the 
department, and the board of adminis- 
tration. The governor ruled that the 
tests were a factor in the inspection of 
grain, and the funds appropriated by the 
state for the department were therefore 
available for the purpose. Such a ruling 
was necessary, or installation of the lab- 
oratory would have had to await special 
legislation. The latter will be asked, nev- 
ertheless, when the legislature meets in 
December. 

It has also been decided to install 
equipment for protein tests at Wichita 
and Hutchinson, Kansas, thus giving 
service to interior millers and grain deal- 
ers. 

Equipment for the new laboratory in 
Kansas City has been ordered, and will 
be installed in the basement of the Board 
of Trade Annex. Part of each sample 
of wheat coming through the department 
will be taken and held for a protein test, 
which must be called for within 24 hours 
after receipt of the grain. The tests may 
be ordered on cars billed to arrive on a 
certain date, in which case the depart- 
ment will make the test immediately upon 
receipt of the sample. 

The charge will be 50c, T. B. Arm- 
strong, assistant inspector, said. A dou- 
ble test will be made on each sample. 
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Kansas is the first state to recognize the 
demand for a knowledge of the protein 
content of grain as well as grade, weight 
and moisture content. ; 


LOWER RATE ON FLOUR SACKS ASKED 


A proposal to amend a rule of the 
Western Freight Traffic Bureau was filed 
this week, to provide that each bale or 
bundle of flour sacks, marked second- 
hand, after having carried one consign- 
ment of flour, could be shipped under the 
return rate. If successful, the freight 
rate on such shipments would be reduced 
about one half. 


QUALITY BASIS FOR WHEAT 


H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Association, 
this week started an active campaign 
among millers of the Southwest in ay. ef- 
fort to establish all grain buying on a 
grade basis. Millers at country puints 
who buy wheat at an average price are 
retarding the use of better seed, ac.ord- 
ing to Mr. Bainer. 

“As long as the miller continues to buy 
poorer wheat for as much, or almost as 
much, as he is offering for good w heat, 
we cannot hope for satisfactory resiilts,” 
Mr. Bainer said. “There is no induce- 
ment for a farmer to go to extri ex- 
pense, trying to raise a fine cro} of 
wheat and preserve it in this condition, 
if, when he delivers it to the mill or the 
shipper, he receives no premium for it, or 
if he finds his neighbor is selling a poorer 
grade for practically the same price. 

“There is too much buying at an ay- 
erage price. The farmer should be paid 
for his wheat according to its real value, 
—its grade and quality. It is doubtful 
if anything can be done that will im)rove 
the quality of wheat any more thin to 
buy it on its real merits and pay for it 
accordingly. When this is done, w« will 
have accomplished a great deal in the 
right direction.” 

Questionnaires were mailed this week 
to mills, elevators, grain dealers and 
county farm agents, asking for det iiled, 
specific information on seed conditivis in 
the various sections. 


NOTES 


Harvey J. Owen, sales department of 
the Bulte mill, Kansas Flour Mill Co, 
returned this week from a trip to eastern 
markets. 

A. L. Jacobson, sales manager .\rkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., spent sev- 
eral days with the trade in Kansas City 
this week. 

The Salina Board of Trade has orilered 
equipment and started installation of a 
protein testing laboratory, which will ve 
placed in operation immediately. 

Last month was the coldest and w cttest 
July Kansas has experienced in seven 
years, according to the state weather 
bureau. Average rainfall for the entire 
state was 5.18 inches, or 1.5 above normal. 

The property of the Boulder (‘olo.) 
Milling & Elevator Co.: will be suid at 
auction Aug. 19 at Boulder, to s:tisfy 
claims of $111,000 held against the mill. 
The plant is steam, of 375 bbls daily 
capacity. 

Total loadings of grain for export at 
the port of Galveston for July were 1 
399,417 bus wheat and 17,142 bus rye. 
The wheat exports compare with 1!,012- 
096 bus for July, 1921, a decrease of 
10,612,679 bus. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has passed a ruling to the effeci that 
grain within a radius of 150 miles of 
Kansas City may be brought to this mar- 
ket and shipped to California points on 
the basis of the direct through rate. 

A special advertising committee has 
been appointed by the Kansas City !soard 
of Trade to supervise and pass upon all 
advertising of member firms. The -uper- 
vision will include market letters, cil 
culars, printed matter, and trade ) pers. 

Frank G. Crowell, first vice president 
of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., and Mrs. 
Crowell, were robbed early Saturday 
morning while motoring in the Country 
Club residence district here. The }ndits 
obtained $3,400 in jewelry and $100 ™ 
cash. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association will 
hold its annual picnic, Aug. 10, at Fair 
mount Park. The main attraction this 
year will be a troupe of Chinese Jug 
glers and magicians. Other features W 
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be a baby show, athletic events and a 
band concert. 

The partnership existing between F. 
W. McCoy and O. C. Thomas, known as 
the McCoy-Thomas Grain Co., has been 
dissolved. Mr. McCoy has made appli- 
cation to transfer his representation in 
the Kansas City Board of Trade from 
the McCoy-Thomas Grain Co. to himself. 


Actual loss on the Sawyer Milling Co. 
plant, Hutchinson, Kansas, which burned 
last week, was about $125,000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance, according to an audit 
made by the Western Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. It was at first thought 
the loss was between $175,000 and $200,- 
000. 

James L. Tipton, southwestern repre- 
sentative of the Wolf Co., returned this 
week from an extended trip through cen- 
tral Texas and Oklahoma. While millers 
and flour dealers in that territory are not 
especially optimistic about the outlook 
for the coming winter, no actual pessi- 
mism was noticeable, Mr. Tipton said, 
and general conditions are vastly better 
than a year ago. 

George Van Orman, 32 years old, an 
employee of the Kimball Milling Co., 
Kansas City, left the office of the com- 
pany here Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 2, 
and has not been heard from since, ex- 
cept through a salesman for the Smith 
Baking Co., who said he saw Van Orman 
wandering aimlessly, apparently out of 
his mind, late Thursday. Van Orman 
was carrying about $150 in his pocket at 
the time of his disappearance, and it is 
the general opinion that he is the victim 
of robbers. 


A decision is expected some time next 
week from the coastwise steamship con- 
ference, now in session in New York City, 
regarding the application made some time 
ago bv southwestern millers for a 25c rate 
on flour from Mobile to the Pacific Coast, 
via the Panama Canal. The present rate 
by all-rail route to the Pacific Coast is 
88e, and virtually prohibits sales to that 
territory. Steamship operators have made 
an offer of 30c, which was refused by the 
millers. Steamship service between Mo- 
bile and the Pacific was started several 
weeks ago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Aug. 5.—Do- 
mestic business in the flour trade was 
without noteworthy incident during the 
past week. Many small mills continued 
operating at capacity, with local demands 
rather stronger. Some large mills de- 
creased operating capacity rather than 
increase stocks in the face of uncertain- 
ties still existing in the East. Only a 
small amount of Oklahoma flour was 
shipped to points east of the Mississippi, 
and no important new export orders were 


reported. There were no signs of millers 
relenting in their determination to hold 
prices to a profitable level, in the face 


of eastern demands for cheaper flour. 

A single note of complaint was heard. 
It was that mills of other states of the 
Middle West enjoy better freight rates 
to the ast than do Oklahoma mills, and 
to this a miller added that mills of some 
other states are sacrificing profits in the 
interest of volume. In a word, the Okla- 
home situation is this: mills are operating 


at a profit with domestic business in 
the Southwest and Southeast, and they 
would not turn an extra wheel for east- 
ern business that will not make them a 
reasonable return. 

Whether the flour trade will be stimu- 


lated by reduced freight rates into Texas, 
how expected to be in force Aug. 10, is 


debatalile. It is estimated that the rate 
Will be reduced 12c per bbl on flour. A 
local mill with a considerable trade in 
Texas expects an increased business, be- 
lieving that buying has been retarded in 
anticipation of the new rate. 

_ Grain dealers report a virtual slump 
in the buying of wheat by mills. Texas 
millers are almost entirely out of the 
Oklahoma market. A remarkable feature 


of the situation is that an unusually large 
quantity of dark hard No. 1 wheat is 
being sent to ports for export. One 
dealer says that the quantity is the largest 
that he has observed in any year. He 
Teports two cars of dark hard No. 1 
Wheat shipped to Oklahoma City last 
week getting a premium offer of only Ic 
from millers. 

It is estimated that 40 per cent of the 
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season’s yield is out of the hands of 
growers. Elevators at several points, 
particularly in the southwestern district, 
are closed because of all wheat and oats 
in their territory having been sold. Re- 
ports continue to show a yield shortage. 
Dealers’ estimates of the total range from 
20,000,000 to 24,000,000 bus. 

Mill-run bran reached the highest 
point in several months during this week, 
when it advanced to $1.05 per 100 lbs. 
The market was reported at $1.02@1.03 
in Kansas. Demand continued strong, 
and was encouraged by predictions of a 
short corn crop. Straight bran sold as 
high as 95c, shorts increased 5c to $1.30, 
and chops remained steady at $1.50. No 
changes were made in meal prices. 

Short patent hard wheat flour sold at 
$6.30@6.70, straights at $6@6.30, first 
clears at $5.30@5.50, second clears at 
$4.80@5. Soft wheat patent sold at $6.70, 
straights at $6.20, and low grade at $5.70. 


NOTES 


George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., has gone to Battle 
Creek, Mich., for rest and recreation. 

The Hugo (Okla.) Milling Co. is re- 
ported to have received the only car of 
coal shipped into that territory during 
the latter half of July. 

The railroad strike has interfered with 
business, so far as car lot shipments are 
concerned, in Arkansas, according to Guy 
H. Thornton, representative in that ter- 
ritory of the Aurora (Mo.) Flour Mills 
Co. 


Fire recently destroyed the warehouse 
and its contents, including a carload of 
flour, of Wilson & Dickey, wholesale 
dealers in flour, feed and grain, at Mexia, 
Texas. The loss was reported to be $12,- 
500. 

The Eddie Feed Co., Oklahoma City, 
which acquired the flour and feed mill 
of the Stockyards Milling Co., of this 
city, reports that the flour department 
probably will not be operated this year. 
The feed department is in operation. 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Western Bank Supply Co., Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Sohlberg and associates re- 
cently bought a controlling interest in the 
company. 

Oil development is stimulating all lines 
of business in the trade territory of We- 
tumka, Okla., and the outlook is for a 
continued increase during the remainder 
of the year, according to H. M. Brazil, 
owner of the Brazil Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wetumka. 

The plant of the Central Oklahoma 
Milling Co., Shawnee, has been leased by 
W. F. McManus, of Oklahoma City, man- 
ager of the McManus Feed & Grain Co. 
The Oklahoma City office of the company 
has been closed and Mr. McManus is in 
charge of the mill. 

C. T. Hardeman, manager of the Har- 
deman-King flour and feed mill, McAl- 
ester, reports the mill operating full time 
at capacity, with domestic flour business 
satisfactory and millfeeds strong. The 
millfeed business is reported much better 
than at this season last year. 

W. L. Hutcheson, Oklahoma City rep- 
resentative of mill equipment concerns, 
has returned from a tour of the Texas 
panhandle. He says that the feed crop 
already has been greatly damaged by dry 
weather, and the outlook is discouraging. 
The wheat yield as a whole, he says, was 
low. 

P. L. Jacobson, vice president of the 
Plansifter Milling Co., has returned from 
a visit to Kansas. He says that mixed 
wheat in the vicinity of Hutchinson is 
averaging 25 bus, and that it is of good 
quality and in demand by mills requiring 
that kind of wheat. Growers are holding 
large quantities. 

Serious injury to the side of his head 
and the loss of an ear were suffered re- 
cently by Albert G. Hinn, owner and 
operator of the Harvest Queen Mills, 
Plainview, Texas, when he was struck by 
a motor car as he was leaving the Santa 
Fe station at Plainview. Internal in- 
juries may develop, physicians say. 

The Chamber of Commerce of San 
Antonio, Texas, has been requested by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, to join in an enterprise for 
the manufacture of Indian: flour, which 


recently was patented in Mexico and is 
being manufactured on a small scale. It 
is made from the starch of corn, and is 
used in bread, tamales and atole, a gruel. 

The Hammon (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has contracted for the installation of 
a 50-ton Midget mill and a grain elevator 
at Hammon. This company was incorpo- 
rated a few weeks ago with a capital 
stock of $50,000, and stock was sold prin- 
cipally to Hammon investors. E. F. 
Commons is president of the company, 
and A. F. Sullins is secretary and man- 
ager. 

The number of mills represented in the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association is about 
50 per cent of the total number that 
should belong, says Frank Foltz, new sec- 
retary of the association. One of his first 
duties is to bring the other mills in. He 
made a tour of the north central part of 
the state, visiting mills at Blackwell, Alva 
and Cherokee. He discovered that in ter- 
ritory west of Enid practically all wheat 
had been threshed, and that, because of 
late rains, threshing was just beginning 
in the Blackwell territory. 

Excellent results are shown in Okla- 
homa from the work of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, accord- 
ing to C. F. Prouty, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, 
who has concluded a tour of the western 
part of the state, in which he held group 
meetings of dealers and millers. He says 
that never before has there been so much 
early breaking of ground for fall plant- 
ing, and he is certain that growers are 
impressed to be more careful of cultiva- 
tion and of seed selection and the han- 
dling of grain. Principal factors in 
losses of last season, Mr. Prouty says, 
were poor tillage, inferior seed, bleaching, 
sprouting, heating and poor cropping 
systems. 

North Texas millers and grain dealers 
recently were entertained by a banquet 
and lake voyage at Fort Worth by offi- 
cials of the Transit Grain & Commission 
Co. Those attending were H. B. Dorsey, 
secretary of the Texas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Fred T. Honea, Jule G. 
Smith, Samuel Gladney, Bert K. Smith, 
R. M. Kelsox, G. C. Henderson, Kent 
Barber, E. E. Bewley, W. B. Bomar, 
Chief Nye, R. I. Merrill, W. W. Man- 
ning, G. E. Cranz, James Simons, E. G. 
Rall, Marvin Rall, E. H. Winton, C. M. 
Carter, Earle Ferguson, Harry Johnson, 
Thomas West, Royce Dorsey, M. A. Lil- 
lard, E. A. Thomas, T. A. Blanke, G. E. 
Blewett, O. L. Tillery, J. M. Clark, P. 
Pearse, C. Robinson, J. C. Newberry, 
Borden Davis, Walter Goodwin, H. C. 
Burke, Jr., E. B. Wooten, E. B. Benton, 
L. B. Blake, E. R. Kolp, D. C. Kolp, 
S. S. Lard and David Sibley. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 5.—Mills in this 
territory are still doing business on a 
hand-to-Mouth basis. They are grinding 
nothing but old crop wheat, as buyers 
appear to be taking little interest in 
new crop flour. One of the largest 
Omaha mills reports that never before 
in its history had it so little flour sold 
on Aug. 1 as it had this year. The trade 
generally appears to be looking for lower 
prices. 

Feed continues dull. Very few sales 
were reported this week, and the trade 
is looking for a break in prices. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK 2 ccccscccscccvee 18,956 100 
EGE WOM 2c cvccvacconaces 18,830 88 
WOOP BOO occ ccccscssecenes 23,664 98 
Two years ago ........56+. 10,211 42 


NOTES 

The Currie Grain Co., of Bradshaw, 
Neb., has leased its elevator at Brad- 
shaw to the Gilbert Grain Co. 

Flood waters on Friday night and Sat- 
urday inundated thousands of acres of 
farm lands for miles along the North- 
fork River valley. It is estimated that 
the damage will be more than $1,000,000. 

The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. has re- 
opened an office in the Omaha market 
and has appointed L. P. Roberts man- 
ager. Mr. Roberts was for many years 
head of the Standard Grain Co. here. 


607 


He has been an active grain man in this 
market for many years, and is well and 
favorably known to the western grain 
trade. 


Frank Foltz, who recently severed his 
connection with the Maney Grain Co. 
to become secretary of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, was tendered a re- 
ception by the Oklahoma millers at Okla- 
homa City on July 20. Thirty-two mem- 
bers of the association attended. While 
serving as secretary of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, Mr. Foltz will at 
the same time conduct a grain business 
at Oklahoma City. 

J. P. Zimmerman has entered the grain 
brokerage and commission business in 
this market under the name of the Zim- 
merman Grain Co., with an office at 601 
Grain Exchange Building. Mr. Zimmer- 
man was for years with the old Merriam 
& Holmquist Co., and later with the 
Holmquist Elevator Co. He has been 
connected with the grain trade here ever 
since before the establishment of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange in 1904. 

Frank B. Cowgill, president of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. Chicago, who 
dropped dead at the Skokie Club near 
that city Sunday night, was president of 
the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, 
until 1916, when he went to Chicago to 
make his home. Mr. Cogwill was a char- 
ter member of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, lived in this city for 17 years, 
was widely known to the grain trade in 
this part of the country, and served one 
term as president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange. E. S. Westbrook, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Cowgill in 1916 as president 
of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., at- 
tended the funeral in Chicago. 

Leicu Leste. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Coro., Aug. 5.—Flour business 
is holding up well, compared to last week, 
with practically all orders for immediate 
shipment, delivery being made fairly well 
by the railroads in spite of the strike. 
Supplies of old wheat are getting low by 
reason of the fact that demand for old 
wheat flour has been greater than was 
anticipated. However, sufficient stocks 
are on hand to last until new soft wheat 
is available. 

Mills in this territory are averaging 50 
per cent capacity, with a few exceptions 
running three fourths to full time. Busi- 
ness during the dull season this year has 
been better than usual. With wheat 
prices again at a normal level, millers are 
looking forward to a strong, healthy de- 
mand for new wheat flour during the 
coming months. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
highest patent, $5.85@5.95 bbl; standard 
patent, 45.10@3.20; best grade self-rising, 
$6.10@6.20,—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt 
to 30 days’ shipment. 

There is a pronounced shortage in this 
section of pasture and roughage, due to 
unusually prolonged dry weather, which 
is causing an increase in the demand for 
millfeeds and will probably result in 
higher prices for these products. Bran 
is worth $26 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $28, 
f.o.b., Colorado common points; white 
bran, 10c more. 

Rains continue to hold up threshing. 
This is disadvantageous to the farmers, 
due to the weakness in the wheat market, 
which has been working lower this week, 
and possible injury to the quality of the 
wheat exposed to the weather. A fair 
amount of grain is coming to the mills 
and elevators, but producers are not anx- 
ious to sell at prevailing prices. 

Hersert E. Jonnson, Jr. 





CARRIER’S LIABILITY 

Under the familiar bill of lading 
clause, providing that for loss, etc., 
caused by fire after 48 hours after no- 
tice of the arrival of freight “has been 
duly sent or given,” the carrier’s liabil- 
ity shall be that of warehouseman only, 
the court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia holds in the case of Peavey 
vs. Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton Railroad Co., 277 Fed. 333, that the 
48-hour period runs from the mailing of 
a properly addressed and stamped letter 
containing the notice of arrival. The 
validity of the notice is not affected by 
the fact that the letter may never be. 
actually received by the addressee. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Flour prices are 25@50c lower for 
the week on the best grades, but move- 
ments have been so erratic that buyers 
have not been induced to purchase be- 

ond their requirements. Stocks are, 

owever, low in all quarters, and there 
has been, of necessity, a continuous vol- 
ume of small lot business. Flour men 
who report satisfactory sales these days 
do not mean that a have sold round 
lots, but rather that their sales of small 
lots have been comparatively steady. 

Local mills continue to run prosper- 
ously, though the output this week was 
about 1,500 bbls lighter than a week 
ago. One of the mills says that a pro- 
longation of its present business will 
require an augmented capacity, if it is 
all to be taken care of. 

The last shipments of old crop soft 
and hard winter flour have been re- 
ceived in this market, and from now 
on the new crop products will be in 
demand almost aonerey- Quotations 
for winters refer invariably to new crop 
stuff, and are, on the average, about 
50c below those recently quoted for 
the old crop. The northwestern mills 
represented here are not offering new 
flour yet, though one of them did make 
a price of $7.05, car lots, September- 
October shipment, for spring first pat- 
ent. 

As reported a few weeks ago in this 
department, the first samples of new 
Kansas flour received by local flour men 
were of rather poor quality and below 
the average. However, now that new 
crop business is well under way, the 
flour is found to be generally of very 
acceptable quality, and in most cases 
has a higher gluten content than last 
year’s. Kansas flour so far has con- 
tained an average of 11 to 11.5 per cent 
gluten. : 

Export business is at a standstill. 
Outside of a few inquiries, which have 
not developed into sales on account of 
prices being out of line, the market is 
featureless as concerns foreign trade. It 
is next to impossible to give an idea of 
prices quoted to foreign buyers, since 
the range is very wide and conditions 
are ever changing. 

Sellers of soft winter flour report sat- 
isfactory sales during the past month, 
though few large orders have been re- 
ceived. The rye flour output amounted 
to 4,500 bbls for the week, and local 
trade was dull. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.75@7, first clear 
$5@5.50; hard and soft winter quota- 
tions, new crop flour entirely; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.75@6.50, straight 
$5.25@5.75, first clear $4.25@5; soft 
winter short patent $5.40@5.75, straight 
$5@5.25, first clear $4@4.30; white rye 
$4.40@4.70, standard rye $4.25@4.40. 


CASH WHEAT 


Millers were out of the market this 
week, except for purchases of red win- 
ter by a local mill. The feature of the 
period was the large export orders, 
which averaged about 500,000 bus per 
day. Receipts were the heaviest of the 
season, totaling 3,274 cars for the week, 
compared with 3,114 last week, and 2,936 
a year ago. All offerings were well 
taken care of. 

Spot prices on best hard and red win- 
ter grades are down 3@4¢ on the week. 
Premiums have held generally steady. 
Shipping sales aggregated 3,500,000 bus, 
mostly for export. Country offerings 


were free, but shipments were cultailed 
in some cases on account of car shortage. 

At the close, today, No. 1 red was 
selling at $1.097%,@1.10%, No. 2 red at 
the same, No. 1 hard at $1.11%@1.12%, 
and No. 2 hard at $1.11%,@1.1214. 
Spring wheat premiums declined, and at 
the close No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.11%@1.13, and No. 2 at $1.107%@1.12. 


MILLFEED 


Demand has been spasmodic, and cause 
and effect have seemed to have very lit- 
tle influence upon the action of the 
market. When conditions seemed to 
point to higher prices, values were quite 
sure to go down, and the opposite has 
also been true. Interest is limited, and 
supplies are thought to be low. 

Prices are about unchanged from a 
week ago, except that flour middlings are 
quoted $1 higher, while standard mid- 
dlings sell at $1 lower. Bran is quoted 
at $17@18 ton, standard middlings at 
$19@19.50, flour middlings at $27@28, 
and red dog at $32. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 33,500 84 
Last week ........ 40,000 35,000 87 
ZORP OHO cccccccce 40,000 25,000 62 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,250 87 


FLOUR STOCKS 

Stocks of flour in the principal mar- 

kets of the country, as reported to the 

Chicago Board of Trade on Aug. 1, with 

comparisons, with 000’s omitted, are as 
follows: 


oa —1922———, 1921 

Aug.1 July 1 Aug. 1 
Philadelphia .......... 96 96 78 
Re 36 29 21 
CE b6 ens cceeccenae 22 24 15 
Ce, MD scoevnceonsses 38 46 44 
Pe ee 12 14 12 
BOOMCOR ccccccccccescces 25 21 17 
SRR POMNNOD 20 ccceseceass 40 94 17 
I ee er 490 242 236 


BORON cccvcesiccccses 759 566 440 
PREDICTS HIGHER PRICES 


George E. Marcy, president o: the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, in a public 
statement made this week, says that con- 
ditions warrant higher prices for grain. 
Mr. Marcy’s remarks are of special in- 
terest, not only because he heads the 
Armour company, but because he speaks 
so seldom. He is quoted as follows: 

“An upward movement in grain prices 
is in prospect, and the situation promises 
to be of such financial benefit to the 
American farmer that he in turn will be 
in a position materially and substantially 
to improve general business conditions. 

“An orderly and gradual marketing of 

existing wheat stocks will end the pres- 
ent depressed price conditions and there 
are tremendous economic factors at work 
to force slower and more stable market- 
ing. 
“Settlement of the coal strike will re- 
sult in a decreased amount of rolling 
stock capable of moving grain to ter- 
minals, and expected improvement in 
general business conditions should fur- 
ther affect the amount of equipment 
available. 

“On the other hand, the demand prom- 
ises to get constantly better. Broom- 
hall’s survey, recently issued, shows ex- 
tremely close adjustment of world’s sup- 
plies. Apparently Europe will need 100,- 
000,000 bus or more in excess of last 
year’s requirements. 

“The American farmer holds the key 
to the situation. He sold his surplus 
grain last spring at high prices, but good 
crops and good supplies are in prospect, 
and thanks to the relief measures adopt- 
ed by Eugene Meyer through the War 
Finance Corporation and the farm board, 


the farmer is now in fair position to hold 
his grain for reasonable prices. 

“With the farmer wisely holding back 
his grain and with economic conditions 
working toward the same result, the end 
of the present low price level on farm 
products seems to be in sight, and as 
prices go up better business conditions 
throughout the whole country will fol- 
low.” 


NEW FLOUR MAN 


Flour men who have a thorough chemi- 
cal knowledge of the products they sell 
are very limited in number, and it is 
with great pleasure that the flour trade 
of Chicago welcomes Harold J. Croarkin 





Harold J. Croarkin 


to its ranks as a young man who has 
studied the chemistry of flour. 

Mr. Croarkin, whose picture appears 
herewith, is entering the brokerage busi- 
ness with his father, P. P. Croarkin, and 
will cover territory within a 100-mile 
radius of Chicago. He is a graduate 
of the Columbus Laboratories, Chicago. 


NOTES 


H. C. Vogtel, flour broker, Chicago, 
made a trip to Minneapolis this week. 

Fire of unknown origin totally de- 
stroyed the property of the Flora (IIl.) 
Seed & Milling Co. on July 26. 


J. W. Messick, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, was in this market on Aug. 
2, on his way to points in Ohio. 

G. L. Van Lanen, sales manager Waba- 
sha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was in Chi- 
cago on Aug. 2 on his way to the East. 

Professor Harry Snyder, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called at the office of the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation on Aug. 1. 

Walter C. Smith, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. Minneapolis, passed 
through Chicago on Aug. 3, on his way 
back to the mill from the East. 

Flour stocks in public warehouses, 
—— yards and houses in Chicago to- 
taled 21,500 bbls on Aug. 1, compared 
with 24,100 on July 1, and 15,200 on 
Aug. 1, 1921. 

Harvey J. Owens, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, passed through Chicago on 
Aug. 1, on his way back to the mill from 
a trip to the East. 

George C. Mariner, of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, returned from his vacation this 
week, W.H. Smith, of the same office, is 
now on his vacation. 

W. D. McLean, president United States 
Cereal Co., Minneapolis, called at this 
office on Aug. 3. He had been in the 
East for a couple of weeks and was re- 
turning to Minneapolis. 

M. J. McCabe, district sales manager 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office on Aug. 1. He was 
returning to the mill after a trip to 
Pennsylvania and eastern points. 
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Deliveries on contracts made at the 
Chicago Board of Trade during July 
were 2,255,000 bus wheat, 10,704,000 corn, 
7,608,000 oats, 523,000 rye, 4,100,000 lbs 
lard, and 300,000 Ibs short rib sides. 

Local grain elevators are busily load- 
ing lake vessels. As an instance of the 
volume of grain being transferred, from 
the morning of July 29 to the evening 
of July 31 loadings totaled 3,843,000 
bus, mostly wheat and corn. 

Frank G. Clark, flour buyer, Chicago, 
went to Washington, D. C., on Aug. 1 
to meet his wife, who was returning 
from a sojourn. of several weeks in 
Florida. He planned to visit the east- 
ern trade before coming back to Chicigo, 

Reports received here on the car situa- 
tion show no improvement. In some 
parts of the Southwest, country eleva- 
tors are reported unable to take in more 
grain. Traders have in many instances 
refused to sell on sharp breaks, on ac- 
count of the car shortage. 

According to Business Conditions, the 
monthly report issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, flour produc- 
tion in the seventh federal reserve is- 
trict continues to increase. During J une 
it increased 12.4 per cent over May, ind 
21.4 per cent over June, 1921. 

The affairs of E. W. Wagner & Co, 
the Chicago and New York commission 
house which failed Dec. 30, 1921, are 
about to be definitely settled, according 
to reports from New York. It is planned 
to pay creditors 50c in cash and 50 in 
notes, running five years, payments to 
start Sept. 1. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ruled that all parts of Illinois should 
be considered as located in the eastern 
rate region and entitled to rates on 
grain, grain products and hay 10 per 
cent below the rate levels of 1920. [ail- 
roads were ordered to alter their sched- 
ules to make the decision effective. 

H. S. Less, newly appointed sales man- 
ager of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co., and formerly in the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Minneapolis, was taken ill with ptomaine 
poisoning in Chicago on Aug. 2, and re- 
turned immediately to Minneapolis, his 
home. When he recovers he will ove 
his family to Omaha. He had justi. re- 
turned from the East. 

C. C. Clarkson, who has been with the 
Corbin Flour Co. for the past thiree 
years, has severed his connection with 
that company and is establishing a flour 
brokerage business for himself. For the 
present his office will be at his home, 1341 
Catalpa Avenue, Chicago. He has taken 
on the accounts of the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, the Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, and the Mid-\est 
Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 12,000 bbls flour, of which 
9,000 went to Buffalo, 2,000 to Eric. and 
1,000 to Fairport; 4,232,000 bus wheat, 
of which 2,090,000 went to Buffalo, 314,- 
000 to Depot Harbor, 58,000 to Montreal, 
659,000 to Port MecNicoll, and 1: 1,000 
to other Canadian ports; 2,926,000 bus 
corn, of which 1,115,000 went to Buf- 
falo, 1,264,000 to Depot Harbor, 21'3,000 
to Midland, and 284,000 to Port Mc- 
Nicoll; 262,000 bus oats and 107,00:) bus 
rye to Buffalo. 

Frank S. Cowgill, who had been presi- 
dent of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain 
merchants, Chicago, for the pa-! six 
years, died suddenly from heart disease 
on July 29, at the Skokie Country Club. 
Mr. Cowgill was 56 years old, and came 
to Chicago six years ago from (maha, 
Neb., where he had been president of 
the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. \o one 
has been chosen to succeed him. and 
such selection will probably not be made 
for some months. Interment was made 
on Aug. 2 at Springfield, Ill. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker, Wis., Aug. 5.—The \\ eek’s 
flour trade was moderately active, prob- 
ably better than for three or four weeks 
past. Business came from scattering 
sources, but a fair aggregate resulted, 
even if the average order was small. 
The declining movement of prices. with 
no check until the end of the week; 
seemed to lend interest on the part of 
buyers. More difficulties in the way of 
free movement of freights likewise Com 
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tributed something to the desire of cus- 
tomers to buy. e main reason for the 
improvement, however, was the need for 
fresh supplies. 

Mills are running steadily once more, 
although at a trifle below half capacity. 
Large lots are still absent, and custom- 
ers have not yet got to the stage where 
they are willing to take a chance ahead, 
with the price situation such that, every 
time the level advances, the feeling be- 
comes apparent that it is but temporary, 
in view of the comparatively brilliant 
prospects for the spring wheat crop. 

Not much inquiry for new crop flour 
prices has come to hand, nor is there 
any inclination on the part of local mills 
to put out offers of new flour. Some 
time must elapse before millers feel able 
to find a fair basis on new flour. The 
few offers at prices based on immediate 
conditions find the trade rather unre- 
sponsive, customers feeling that they will 
be able to buy new flour cheaper when 
they need it. For the present they seem 
content to cover their bare necessities 
with old flour at prevailing prices, which 
show a moderate decline from a week 
ago, despite a firming tendency at the 
week end, Best grades are off 20c bbl, 
and bakers patents down 20@35c. Fancy 
brands of spring patent were quoted at 
$7.75@8.10, and straight at $7.10@7.50, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for clear flour is dull and life- 
less. Domestic customers are showing 
little or no interest, while so few trans- 
actions on export account are being 
made that quotations are largely nomi- 
nal on the lower grades. Exporters and 
foreign buyers evidently are waiting for 
new crop flour to move freely, when 
prices will be more settled and, as they 
say, more in line with their views. First 
clear was quoted at $5.50@6.10, and sec- 
ond at $4.10@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Some stimulation of the call for Kan- 
sas flour has been noted this week co- 
incident with the steady reduction of 
prices, amounting to 40@50c bbl on best 
patent and 20@30c on bakers patent. 
While the present level is not yet satis- 
factory to customers, and they feel cash 
premiums on winter wheat are abnor- 
mally high, still they have bought more 
freely than for a month or two past. A 
fair business was done this week, but it 
is not yet anywhere near the point of 
satisfaction. No more old crop flour is 
being offered, and quotations are now 
exclusively on a new crop basis. This is 
materially below the level of old crop 
Kansas flour during the time when this 
was going out of existence as a market 
factor. Fancy Kansas patent today was 
quoted at $6.50@6.75, and standard at 
$6.10@ 6.40, in 98-lb cottons. 


RYE FLOUR 


The low spot in rye flour trade reached 
about three weeks ago, when the old 
crop was practically exhausted, has been 
overcome, At the same time the freer 
movement of new rye flour has been ac- 
companied by the usual decline, which in 
the case of best patent amqunts to about 
25e bh! within the week. Lower grades 
are 10@20e lower. The call for rye 
flour is showing moderate betterment 
from week to week, especially since the 
level of prices is now probably more at- 
tractive than at any time since the war 
began. The best rye is now selling for 
approximately half the price of choice 
spring wheat, while during the greater 
part of the war and post-war period the 
two were almost equal. 

Milwaukee mills this week made 1,000 
bbls rye flour, same as last week. In 
the same week in 1921 production was 
3,515 bbls. The movement of new rye 
to market and mill is far below last year, 
but it is increasing steadily. Prices have 
been declining almost without interrup- 
tion. Pure white was quoted at $5.05@ 
5.20, straight at $4.65@4.09, and dark 
at $3.75@4.65, in 98-Ib cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Beyond a spasmodic call for small lots 
to fill current requirements, the business 
in corn goods is slack. Prices are hold- 
ing rather steady and firm, in sympathy 
= the comparatively consistent ten- 

ency of option and cash prices, which is 
natural, in view of the fact that other 
Crops are influenced by a growing move- 
_ of new grain, while the corn mar- 

et is only just getting into the annual 
Period of old crop exhaustion. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


It is believed unlikely that there will 
be any considerable buying outside of 
urgent needs until October and Novem- 
ber, when the basis will be better deter- 
minable with the conversion to a new 
crop basis. Prices are unchanged from a 
week ago, but largely nominal. Corn 
flour was quoted at $1.65@1.70, corn 
meal at $1.60@1.65, and corn grits at 
$1.55@1.65, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 7,000 44 
Last week ........ 16,000 1,600 10 
Leet VORP .ccccsees 24,000 4,255 18 
Two years ago..... 24,000 6,000 25 
Three years ago.... 18,000 8,200 46 
Four years ago.... 16,000 9,000 56 
Five years ago .... 12.000  ..... ee 


While receipts of flour at Milwaukee 
this week again showed a material in- 
crease over the same week last year, 
shipments indicate a decrease. Receipts 
were 43,000 bbls, against 25,590 last year; 
shipments were 15,110, compared with 
22,530 last year. 

Milwaukee flour stocks, Aug. 1, were 
39,637 bbls, compared with 93,984 on 
July 1, and 16,693 on Aug. 1, 1921. On 
the same date in 1920, stocks amounted 
to 11,627 bbls; 1919, 35,437; 1918, 14,- 
270; 1917, 131,150; 1916, 102,280. 


MILLFEED 


A feature of the week’s developments 
was the relative strength shown by mid- 
dlings, compared with bran. Some of 
this may be attributable to the depress- 
ing influence of heavier offers of bran 
from the Southwest, which is but nat- 
ural in view of the fact that mills in the 
Kansas territory have reached the new 
crop basis on flour and are grinding 
more heavily. Spring bran is now at a 
premium of 50c@$l1 ton over winter, but 
the spread between middlings and bran 
has widened to $2.50@3.50. 

In comparison with a week ago, win- 
ter bran is 75c@$1 lower, while spring 
declined 50c. Standard middlings are 
unchanged to 50c lower, and flour mid- 
dlings are unchanged to $1 ton off. Red 
dog is nominally steady and unchanged, 
but in slow request. Rye feed has been 
marked down 50c@$1 ton, and hominy 
feed is nominally lower to a similar ex- 
tent. Cottonseed meal, by way of re- 
adjustment rather than any cause of 
supply and demand, is off. $3@3.50 ton. 
At the same time gluten feed is up $1, 
indicating the general strength of corn 
products. 

The millfeed movement at Milwaukee 
this week indicates a generous increase 
in receipts, but a corresponding falling 
off in shipments. Incoming millfeed 
amounted to 3,240 tons, against 1,320 
last year; shipments were 3,611 tons, 
compared with 6,146 last year. 


NEW FEED COMPANY 


The Parry Products Co., 3601-3611 
National Avenue, organized within the 
past year, has placed its new plant in 
operation and is now regularly market- 
ing a general line of manufactured 
feeds, including poultry, dairy, horse and 
mule rations, which bear the trade name 
of Shur-Gain Feeds. E. V. Novak, for- 
merly of Milwaukee, but for the last 20 
years engaged in business in the East, 
has been engaged as general sales man- 
ager. 

The Parry organization was perfected 
at a recent meeting, when John Goetz 
was elected president, Paul E. Thomas 
vice president, E. V. Novak secretary 
and treasurer, Thomas W. Parry general 
manager, and A. J. Wedelstadt general 
superintendent. Mr. Parry formerly was 
a member of the Smith-Parry Co., now 
the Smith Milling Co., Milwaukee, feed 
manufacturer, and Mr. Wedelstadt comes 
from the same organization. 

Mr. Goetz is vice president and works 
manager of the Kempsmith Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, and Mr. Thomas is president 
and treasurer of the same concern, which 
is one of the largest manufacturers of 
machinery for metal working in the 
United States. 

The Parry company has within the 
year erected an entirely new plant, lo- 
cated on the outer belt line, connecting 
with all railroads entering Milwaukee. 
The plant consists of a modern feed mill 
with various departments, and a large 
elevator. Specifications for additional 
buildings, to be known as elevator B and 


warehouse C, have been approved and 
ground will be broken for these exten- 
sions within a relatively short time, as 
the volume of business being booked 
since the plant started initial operations 
is already crowding the present facili- 
ties to capacity. 


NOTES 


The weighing department of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce reports 
that the percentage of ‘leaky cars arriv- 
ing here during the month of July was 
21 per cent. This is an increase of 9 
per cent over June. 

George Shepherd & Son, Platteville, 
Wis., are building a modern two-story 
brick and concrete store and warehouse, 
41x95, to replace their old feed and grain 
warehouse on Main Street. -It will be 
ready about Sept. 1. 


C. W. Melcher, W. C. Jaeger and C. 
G. Krueger, of Ixonia, Wis., have in- 
corporated the Ixonia Farm Products 
Co., with $20,000 capital stock, to deal 
in flour, feed, grain, hay, seeds, lum- 
ber and building materials. 

L. S. Greenwood & Co. have completed 
installation of a 60-bbl rye mill for the 
Plymouth (Wis.) Milling Co., in which 
operation will commence immediately. 
L. S. Greenwood & Co. have also closed 
a contract to erect an elevator and feed 
manufacturing plant for the Powell Mill- 
ing Co., De Pere, Wis. 

The pioneer Stanley mill at Eagle 
Point, near Bloomer, Wis., is being en- 
tirely remodeled and modernized by 
Martin Rasmussen, a Bloomer capital- 
ist, who expects to operate the plant as 
a feed mill, although retaining the flour 
grinding equipment. William Foker has 
been engaged as manager. 

The depressing influence of labor trou- 
bles, especially the coal miners’ strike, on 
the movement of large lake vessels be- 
came particularly noticeable this ‘week. 
Only one large lake vessel came to Mil- 
waukee with coal and was able to carry a 
cargo of grain to lower lake ports. The 
steamer Captain Thomas Wilson took 
280,000 bus wheat, corn and oats at the 
the Kinnickinnic elevator clearing Tues- 
day. 

The relatively enormous carriage of 
flour from Milwaukee eastward across 
Lake Michigan is indicated by analysis 
of reports of the car ferry lines for 1921, 
which show that 1,872,836 bbls were 
transported last year. Milwaukee is 
served by two lines, the Grand Trunk 
and the Pere Marquette railroads, which 
operate a total of seven ferries across 
the lake every day in the year. These 
handle only car lots, and the amount of 
flour handled in break-bulk by package 
ee to the East by lake from Mil- 
waukee makes an even more imposing 
showing. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 
Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during June and May, 1922, by coun- 
tries of destination: 














OATS, BUS 

To— June May 
United Kingdom ....... 2,131,756 3,796,690 
United States .......... 142,013 147,099 
Newfoundland ......... 13,421 18,487 
Pe eee 21,900 16,775 
CE “citecnckeeeeins  tabens 6,787 
Trinidad and Tobago ... 12,426 19,670 
Other Br. West Indies... 1,587 975 
British Guiana ........ 10,412 15,182 
BIOPUIIE. cc tcc seccecees 13,487 11,758 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 144 150 
POO WED ccrcccscseccvere AB,176 ecco ee 
EE o8s6 bes c00600 008 239,993 9,411 
BOOS NORMES ciccsccscece 28,235 227,457 
OO Sree 345,140 730,340 
British Honduras ......  cccsee 47 
PUNE, ccecteesicesss §=©6 preven 47,058 
Philippines ....... T,010 sececce 
WEE sc cccecccesectee §=s6n000 282 

WOtAls 2 cccccccesccces 2,981,600 6,048,168 

BARLEY, BUS 

To— June May 
United Kingdom ....... 1,203,403 1,534,723 
Umited Btetes ..ccecccce soccer 4 
BE 66-6 00.00.0008 060% 153,333 33,333 
SOMABIGR ccccscccccsccss  ecescce 20 
Netherlands ........... 50,000 101,000 
CO eee 16,666 coos. 

WOMEN cc ccccececccces 1,423,402 1,669,080 

RYE, BUS 
o— June May 

United Kingdom ......... 168,983 533,863 
United Statew ....cccecee 104 457 
GOPMRARY cciccicsccccccee 78,285 526,378 
Netherlands ............. 60,201 214,663 
FOUND. nese dwccceccnvcces 43,787 = ceveee 

DE Sac e cee esa cueres 351,360 1,275,361 


609 


FLOUR, BBLS 











To— June May 
United Kingdom ......... 400,856 304,057 
Se SNEED odbctcvaveane 47,631 67,226 
Newfoundland ........... 32,545 33,572 
SURODED occ ceseceescceve 4,267 2,181 
SD ac atban senses 5,374 13,035 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 19,393 20,467 
Other Br. West Indies.... 8,244 9,232 
SEED 5 0.6 0:0:0'9:0:54e5n00% 1,973 2,163 
ee GOR occ cccces 13,102 12,096 
CE CE occ cehsanecees 125 300 
eae as 6 kas ae aS Sob 4,541 3,256 
DEY oso 5496608604000 357 1,566 
SD ain eee Secew ebecseene 3,155 eese 
SEE S0¥ecs bade deeas ee 85 coer 
CR nb664 0.600 000 ¢0rcnn0 1,247 11,582 
WUMOERA: be ccccescceccees 573 1,159 
British East Africa ...... 150 350 
EES CECT TEE 3,718 6,261 
ere 2,837 6,328 
Kee 16,354 10,558 
British South Africa ..... 4,947 5,565 
ET Rd 0.06654 54.0 0066000% 310 esse 
CO SUOER oS cc ccavenes 475 250 
rere TT Tee 127 318 
ey 125 1,000 
San Domingo . 1,109 725 
CO kcccces 18,561 9,556 
NE vcaeesdeses “* 17,007 9,614 
British Honduras ........ 430 195 
DWE ccecetscteesvcese 2,734 9,377 
SOU 000-6-0bd 000600008 8,456 7,707 
SEED 56 a 600-64 00000400008 305 osee 
French West Indies ..... 500 3,425 
SEED CaScnscadororesees 625 4 
Dutch West Indies ....... 282 260 
UND sot ndénesencssrens 1 ces 
French Guiana .......... 2 o0ee 
EPPO TT ULI E TEP LOL 82,616 14,761 
. =r 7,178 9,800 
Miquelon and St. Pierre... 895 265 
SOE 6.600480 eee v-e0 500 cece 
DE 60.66 45904465 KN weK 31,662 23,327 
DE SGpwhedeceeeindinaes éaae 1,408 
DY K¢¥6s0wbeabea se wwae 4,326 Tr 
DG AAERG cid 2440506 0.10 1,020 1,410 
Bee SPURRME. oc ccciccsves 1,110 465 
Se ee 5,504 2,449 
Portuguese Africa ....... 150 350 
WEE 963044 50550448000 0: 5,946 4,928 
errr rr eee 1,120 eee 
SL ib 6-0'0:0.9:4.0:4:0.5.0 2 &000% 1 
4 ee ee 51 cess 
Wrench Africa ..........-; see% 1,428 
0 er ree see0 714 
CEE 6 6000600 0500s06 sone 672 
a ee cece 600 
i, RPE TT PTE ee eee oees 309 
NO 0:65 9:04:06 060 s.08000% 1,120 

WEEE 8035 0000600s0208 764,625 617,301 

WHEAT, BUS 

To— June May 
United Kingdom ....... 6,991,281 10,615,685 
United States .......... 1,498,824 2,393,007 
NY Sha 8 6 6-6-5 a00.08 898,101 632,494 
Pre eee 18,387 12,000 
PE, 6254 Wed 0 6:008-40 325,592 163,900 
ED. aha dhe sides.645%5 006 te |) rere 
On seccceseveces 240,000 =. wae ee 
BUOCROFIRRED ...cccscene 789,000 115,000 
| See ee 223,926 111,041 
Tee Tee a |) eee 
DE ites Cieteakesees  sbbaits 1,000 
British South Africa.... 7,088 cececs 
| Oe ree 212,746 162,632 

WOUND. 9.640000 Kesnenas 11,760,477 14,206,759 

FLAXSEED, BUS 

To— June May 

United States ............ 219,367 481,913 


OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 











To— June May 
United Kingdom ......... 8,818 15,372 
MPEG TUMUOE ce ccectecsee § § e00ss 1,048 
BPUNUMUGR. cccccecseccccece 3 6 
PONCGIOR GHUPRMGS. 6 ccs ceccce 71 28 
British South Africa ..... 3.681 «weecce 
SPRUE cecccvsecsqcess 154 63 
MONEE ceseesttarvesecsce 66662 17 
Trinidad and Tobago.....  ..... 4 
Other Br. West Indies.... 38 11 
Newfoundland .........+-. 1,018 €21 

DOOM cicccccescsosves 12,783 17,170 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBS 

To— June May 
United States ........... 8,622 5,023 
Bermuda ....ccscccvcceee 3,404 2,112 
British Guiana ........... 5 100 
Barbados ..cccccccccccces 5 Gees 
GOMRMIOE, 6005600 00 cst eee. 100 75 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 1,505 1,785 
Other Br. West Indies.... 57 oa8:¢ 
Newfoundland ........... 1,325 1,504 
SOPOM oi ccccesscdcesioccs 8,184 16,042 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 20 34 

, |. Tee eee Ty eee ee 23,227 26,675 

SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 

To— June May 

United States .........66. 34,450 36,894 
Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total crop year federal 


wheat inspections graded respectively No. 1, 


No. 2, No. 3 and other grades: 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Be DR cectgavacse 14 23 8 48 
BM B ccceseveses 42 37 32 33 
Be BD ovsneseccss 23 19 30 10 
All others ...... 21 21 30 9 


100 100 100 100 
Percentage of total crop year federal wheat 


inspections falling into the principal type 
classifications: 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Hard red spring. 15 20 13 31 
DUFUR sc ccssecos 6 3 3 5 
Hard red winter. 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter.. 14 13 32 26 
Common white.. 3 2 3 5 
White club ..... 2 2 2 1 
Mixed wheat .... 12 14 9 10 





100 100 100 100 
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The milling situation is very unsatis- 
factory, viewed from various stand- 
points. Not only is the demand from 
both domestic and foreign markets very 
quiet, but strikes, shortage of coal and 
lack of transportation facilities have 
made it impossible for mills to continue 
a normal operation. One of the sur- 
prising features of the situation is the 
fact that, although buyers are aware 
that conditions have made it impossible 
for milling operations to continue ‘nor- 
mal, with flour shipments likewise af- 
fected by the car shortage, demand from 
all sections has shown little or no im- 
provement. 

Interior mills doing business mainly in 
southern markets report a fair demand, 
but purchases are confined to small lots. 
As for export, occasional bids are re- 
ceived, but no sales were reported either 
to the United Kingdom or the Con- 
tinent. Latin American buyers cabled 
some offers, but these were out of line 
with millers’ views. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $7.50@7.90 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.35@7.65, first clear $5.25@5.75; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@6.75, straight 
$5.60@5.80, first clear $4.25@4.75; soft 
winter short patent $5.75@6.10, straight 
$5.20@5.40, first clear $4.25@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


Locally the market was quiet and un- 
changed. Some interior mills, however, 
reported a fair demand for all the feed 
they had to offer, which, of course, is 
limited, due to light milling operations. 
The limited output is still the chief fac- 
tor in keeping prices up. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $17@17.50 ton; soft 
winter bran, $17.50@18; gray shorts, 
$24.50@25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WOOK wecsccccccseccee 30,600 61 
EMG! WOOK. < 000.0 0 0:0:00.00.0.000 33,000 65 
FOP OHO ccccicccccsecccece 28,100 60 
TWO YOOTS AGO ...ccccccecs 29,600 60 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ..crcccvcscccses 34,700 45 
Let WOOK .ccccccccccccece 43,300 56 
FOOPF OHO becccccveveeecees 42,800 55 
TWO years A@BO ....-e.eeees 23,000 30 


LOCAL GRAIN CONGESTION 


A warning of a serious grain conges- 
tion in St. Louis unless means are found 
to relieve the present —— transpor- 
tation facilities was sounded this week 
by George FF. Powell, president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, in a telegram sent 
to Secretary of War Weeks, renewing 
the demands made by St. Louis men 
that he take measures to compel Edward 
F. Goltra to get his fleet of four tow- 
boats and 19 barges into service. Mr. 
Goltra has leased this fleet from the 
government. Mr. Powell said that all 
available barges which can carry export 
wheat to New Orleans are booked up 
for the entire month of August and into 
September, and the free movement of 
grain through St. Louis would be very 
large if barges could be secured. 

The telegram asserted that although 
the federal barge line was able to trans- 
port about 500,000 bus of export grain 
to New Orleans during July, approxi- 
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mately 1,000,000 bus remained in St. 
Louis elevators. An important element 
in the cause of the delay has been the 
limitation of railroad facilities, due to 
the strike. 

Mr. Powell declared that the grain 
elevator of the Powell & O’Rourke Grain 
Co., of which he is president, ‘was not 
able to secure one empty car on Thurs- 
day. Asked what the effect of the lack 
of transportation facilities would be on 
the price of wheat, he declared that the 
difference between the rail rate and the 
water rate would have to come off the 
price paid for the grain, which would 
amount to approximately 2c per bu. 

Mr. Goltra’s latest statement in re- 
gard to his fleet was that the boats are 
being painted and outfitted, and that 
they are ready to move at any time coal 
can be secured to fire the boilers. 

Mr. Powell declared that the St. Louis 
market is now in the midst of its heavi- 
est grain movement, which will last 
throughout the summer and well into the 
late fall. He returned Thursday from 
New Orleans, where he conferred with 
representatives of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade concerning methods of 
relieving the congestion. New Orleans, 
he declared, is well equipped to take care 
of all export grain which St. Louis can 
send. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS IMPROVED 


The latest report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the eighth federal re- 
serve district, composing the St. Louis 
territory, indicates a general improve- 
ment in business conditions. While it 
is shown that the rate of progress was 
somewhat less marked than in the pre- 
ceding month, due to the seasonal slow- 
ing down in production and the strikes 
now in effect, on the whole there is a 
decided tendency toward steadier condi- 
tions, and the crop prospects in the dis- 
trict continue to afford a basis for con- 
siderable optimism. 

An improvement is noted in railroad 
traffic, and with the exception of coal 
the movement of virtually all commodi- 
ties showed decided gains for the month. 
The report also shows a marked strength- 
ening of the general financial position, 
and that banks are in better shape now 
to take care of all demands than at any 
time since the outbreak of the war. 


DEATH OF JOSEPH FLACH 


Joseph Flach, 88 years old, president 
of the New Athens (Ill.) Milling Co., 
died Aug. 3 at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. William Wiemer, in Belleville, Ill., 
from a complication of ailments. Be- 
sides Mrs. Wiemer he leaves two other 
daughters. The funeral will be held 
Monday at New Athens. 


NOTES 


S. I. Johnson, manager of the Peabody 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was on ’change 
this week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

D. L. Boyer, Mexico, Mo., secretary 
of the Missouri Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association, was in St. Louis this week 
calling on the local trade. 

Malcolm W. Fuhrer, of the Fuhrer 
Food Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., 
has applied for membership in the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 


Export shipments of grain via the 
Mississippi River barge line during the 
month of July: wheat, 361,800 bus; corn, 
279,955; oats, 1,125; rye, 12,500. 

The 9 of the Saxony Mills, after 
being shut down for about a month, has 
again resumed operations. A practically 
new power plant has been installed, be- 


sides the addition of other new machin- 
ery. 

Charles E. White, of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, left for California this 
week, to be gone about a month. 

Henry Dronaugh, St. Louis city sales- 
man for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was 
married Monday, July 31, to Miss Fran- 
ces Dimmitt, at San Antonio, Texas. 

The plant of the Advance Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Carrollton, Ill. was recently 
destroyed by fire, resulting in a loss esti- 
mated at $50,000. The company does 
not intend to rebuild at present. 

The Wabash Railroad advised the 
trade this week that an embargo has been 
issued against wheat from all stations 
west of the Mississippi River to St. 
Louis and East St. Louis until further 
notice. 

The wheat movement to St. Louis dur- 
ing July was much below normal, owing 
to strikes and other conditions. Re- 
ceipts for the month were 5,149,844 bus, 
compared with 9,767,576 during the same 
period in 1921. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.10@5.20, standard 
patent $4.95@5.05, medium $4.70@4.80, 
straight $4.40@4.60, pure dark $3.90@ 
4,10, rye meal $4@4.15. 

A fire of unknown origin caused dam- 
age estimated at $10,000 to hay and 
grain owned by the Cass Avenue Feed 
& Coal Co. Wednesday afternoon. The 
building was damaged to the extent of 
several thousand dollars. 

Damage estimated at $8,000 was done 
to the plant of the Victoria Macaroni 
Co., St. Louis, early Monday morning 
when a bomb was thrown into the build- 
ing from a speeding automobile. Fire 
followed the explosion of the bomb. 

Rice millers estimate that growers will 
receive $1@1.25 per bu for this year’s 
crop. It is thought that the New Or- 
leans market will open higher than this 
figure, but it is not believed the opening 
level will be maintained throughout the 
season. 

The plant of the Charleston (Mo.) 
Milling Co., which had been closed sev- 
eral months because of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, and which was purchased by 
the Mississippi County Elevator Co., has 
resumed operations and will run at full 
capacity. 

The amount of flour shipped from St. 
Louis in excess of that received totaled 
92,240 bbls in July, as against 129,390 
in the preceding month and 55,795 in the 
corresponding month of last year. July, 
1922, receipts were 330,060 bbls and ship- 
ments 422,300. 

Charles Dreyer, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
an automobile trip in the North, where 
he had accompanied his father, Eugene 
C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer com- 
pany. The latter is remaining in the 
North for the time being. 


According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, official flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, 19,516 bbls 
flour were inspected in this market dur- 
ing July. Stocks of flour on hand Aug. 
1 totaled 37,800 bbls, compared with 45,- 
600 on July 1 and 43,500 on Aug. 1, 1921. 


Retail grocery prices remained prac- 
tically unchanged throughout Missouri 
during July, according to a report of 
E. A. Logan and Jewell Mayes, of the 
federal and state reporting service. 
Flour showed a slight reduction, the av- 
erage price for a 50-lb sack being $2.05 
for the state. 


The price of phosphate has advanced 
nearly 18 per cent on this market dur- 
ing the past two weeks, and those fa- 
miliar with this commodity state that it 
is likely to see still higher levels in the 
near future. One reason for the present 
advance is the inability of manufactur- 
ers to secure raw materials. 


That commercial rediscounts of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis have 
touched bottom is an opinion which may 
be hazarded from the weekly report of 
the condition of the bank. Commercial 
loans are shown to be $11,620,000, against 
$10,973,000 for the preceding week, which 
established a low mark for the year. 
August always witnesses the beginning 
of the harvesting credit demands, and it 
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is likely that the increase shown by the 
current report foreshadows this condi- 
tion. 

John R. Lewis, 63 years old, a St. 
Louis grain broker, died July 31 from in- 
juries received in a fall down a flight 
of stairs. Mr. Lewis, who was a former 
resident of Glasgow, Mo., came to St. 
Louis 40 years ago, and had been a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change for 35 years. He is survived by 
his widow and one son. : 

Jewell Mayes, of the Missouri state 
board of agriculture, has issued an ap- 
peal to millers and grain dealers for 
their assistance in a campaign against 
the “seed wheat peddler.” The appeal 
states that only wheat acclimated to Mis- 
souri conditions should be planted in the 
state, and that farmers are undergoing a 
risk in purchasing seed wheat from un- 
known parties. 

The following notice was posted on the 
exchange floor this week: “In order to 
insure a uniform charge for riot or strike 
insurance, the board of directors of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, in meet- 
ing July 22, adopted a regulation fixing 
a charge of 714c on each $100,000 valua- 
tion or fraction thereof on each car of 
grain consigned to this market. Effec- 
tive immediately.” 

Reorganization of executive heads of 
the Warrior division of the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service, as the outcome of the 
Carona Coal Co. case, in which charges 
of favoritism were made by the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Coal Co., is announced by 
Theodore Brent, federal manager of the 
service. Operation of boats will be in 
charge of Captain C. E. Patton, gen- 
eral superintendent, Mississippi-W arrior 
Service, Memphis, Tenn. 


W. C. Gordon, president of the Farm- 
ers’ Savings Bank of Marshall, Mo. 
and E. J. Deal, president of the South- 
east Missouri Trust Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., announced at the regular meeting 
of the St. Louis agency of the War 
Finance Corporation, held this week, 
that there had been great improvement 
in their respective localities, due to good 
crop prospects and satisfactory prices 
for all kinds of farm products. 


Allegations of a conspiracy to de- 
fraud in the financing of the Temtor 
Corn & Fruit Products Co., St. Louis, by 
the manipulation of stock on the St. 
Louis Stock Exchange so as to create 
false values, and misrepresentation of 
facts in financial statements of the com- 
pany upon which money was borrowed, 
were made in a suit filed by the Irving 
National Bank of New York, which is 
seeking to recover $175,000 of $300,000 
lent to the Temtor company, now bank- 
rupt. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in deciding a complaint brought by the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis against 
the former director general of railroads, 
as the agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and others, involving alleged 
discriminatory practices at St. Louis and 
Chicago, declared that the defendants’ 
failure to compensate the exchange for 
weighing carloads of grain at St. Louis, 
and East St. Louis, Ill., was not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise in violation of the 
interstate commerce act. It further held 
that the practice of certain defendants 
in making allowances for certain clerical 
services at Chicago while refusing to 
make similar allowances for an euiva- 
lent service at St. Louis was not unrea- 
sonable or in violation of the interstate 
commerce act. 





CONTAMINATED FREIGHT 

In Schuff & Co. vs. Director General 
of Railroads, 237 S.W. 410, the Kentucky 
court of appeals affirmed judgment in 
favor of plaintiffs on account of loss 
arising from bulk shelled corn becoming 
damaged in transit through mixture wit 
coal dust. The opinion approves a rul- 
ing by the trial judge that the plaintiffs 
were entitled to recover the difference 
between the fair and reasonable market 
value of the corn in clean condition at 
the time and place of delivery and its 


fair and reasonable market value at the 


same time and place in the condition 2 
which it was delivered. The evidence 
tended to show that the shippers aid not 
select the car, and that the car and the 
corn were in clean condition when the 
loading occurred. A. L. H. Street. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE ‘SOUTH AMERICAN MARKET BASKET 


(Continued from page 598.) 


The Incas had a peculiar method of 
preparing the potato, and it persists 
even today. In this form the tuber is 
known as chufio. Newly dug potatoes 
are spread out on the ground at a high 
altitude and left to freeze by night. The 
sun of the ensuing day thaws them, 
whereupon the Indians tread out their 
juices with bare feet and spread them 
out once more to dry. By this process 
there is produced what is called chufio 
negro, OF black chufio, which was the 
only kind permitted to the common peo- 
ple in the time of the Incas. Chufio 
blanco, or “twice frozen white chufio,” 
which was reserved in the old days for 
the tables of the Inca rulers and nobles, 
was produced by freezing under water. 
Chufio will keep indefinitely, but is dis- 
tressingly tasteless. The most common 
method of preparing it for food is by 
grinding in a stone mortar and using the 
powder to thicken soup. 

Curiously, two species of pigweed, 
grown widely from ancient times 
throughout the Andean region, produce 
a seed that even today affords one of 
the chief items in the Indian diet. One 
is called quinoa, whose seeds make a 
breakfast food said to be not the least 
inferior to oatmeal, and whose leaves 
are cooked and eaten as a pot-herb; the 
other is cafiihua, from which is extracted 
a flour that figures in the hardtack ration 
of the shepherds and llama drivers. 

To enumerate the minor items of vege- 
table food that must be added to the 
staple cereals in order to complete the 
extremely varied South American menu 
would be unprofitable, if not impossible. 
There are many truck garden products 
unfamiliar to this country, and the va- 
riety is increased by the fact that South 
America’s climatic range is from the ex- 
treme tropics to arctic latitudes beyond 
which there is no agriculture whatever. 
Sometimes these extremes, owing to the 
great and sudden heights attained by the 
Andes mountains and plateaus, are only 
a short distance apart, making the con- 
tents of the market basket extraordina- 
rily mixed and profuse. 





Except in the comparatively few met- 
ropolitan centers of South America, the 
method of distribution that leads to the 
dinner table is simple and often primi- 
tive. There is no such elaborate retailing 
machinery as in this country. Central 
markets for meat, vegetables and fruit 
very largely take the place of the retail 
store and delivery wagon of the United 
States. The world goes to market, as 
in days of old, rather than compelling 
the market, at a heavy increase in living 
costs, to come as far as the household- 
er’s door. 

The traveller's attention is drawn to 
this early, and if he is of the proper 
disposition, he thereafter will find the 
public markets one of the chief points 
of interest throughout the entire west 
coast region. In La Paz, Bolivia, for ex- 
ample, probably the greatest Indian city 
in the world, he may see a market sys- 
tem that undoubtedly very nearly ap- 
proximates that of Inca times; and in 
the port of Antofagasta, Chile, there is 
a very good type of the system’s modern 
development. 

The La Paz central markets reflect ac- 
curately the general state of agriculture 
and industry in the highlands of Bolivia. 
Indian manufacture is practically con- 
fined to the spinning and knitting of 
woolen goods by the women, whose chief 
occupation at all times and in all places 
is with the primitive wooden spindle with 
which they create yarn from coarse wool 
of the sheep and the alpaca, and with 
the knitting needles that transform this 
product into various crude garments, in- 
cluding the characteristic peaked cap 
with ear flaps worn by nearly every male 
aboriginal. The agricultural produce is 
meager in this high altitude, but it is 
re-enforced by fruit and vegetables of 
the tropics that lie not far distant down 
the mountain gorges to the eastward. 

The market buildings are a succession 
of thatched sheds, toward which the cob- 
bled streets, in the early morning, con- 
vey a constant procession of laden burros 
and llamas that have trudged weary 
miles through the cold dawn from dis- 





tant mountain farms. Thither, also, a 
little later come the army of half-caste 
servants for the day’s marketing. 

There is no delivery cart for these pur- 
chases, as has been said, unless it is pro- 
vided by the buyer. Usually the ser- 
vants carry their own burdens, but it is 
easy to acquire the customary means of 
transport, an Indian lad in bare feet 
ready to assume cargo up to his own 
weight and twice his size. For the trav- 
eller, or for those residents whose posi- 
tion in the social scale makes it impos- 
sible for them to carry even so much as 
a paper of pins, the Indian “delivery 
cart” is a great convenience; without him 
the visitor from lower altitudes would 
find his heart beating all the more wildly 
at this elevation of two miles. 

The South American understands 
neither fly screens nor refrigeration. He 
prefers his meat unchilled, and scorns 
the product of the great frigorifico 
plants that prepare meat for shipment 
abroad. The abundant and wide distri- 
bution of live stock, fortunately, permits 
the use of comparatively fresh meat 
without resorting to refrigeration, al- 
though it is impossible to escape the 
conviction, after viewing the meat on ex- 
hibit in some of the public markets, that 
a good deal of it becomes very “mellow” 
before it reaches the table. Then there 
is, in addition, the ubiquitous fly. Even 
in such well-equipped markets as that 
of Antofagasta, with its fine building 
facing a splendid park, it was difficult 
to get more than a general impression 
of what edibles lay beneath the swarms 
of flies. Nowhere was there a screen 
or any apparent effort to deal with this 
pest. Conditions were even worse in the 
open street stalls, where sticky sweets 
often left their nature only to be guessed 
beneath their encompassing winged 
clouds. 

The swarms of street merchants on the 
west coast of South America greatly re- 
semble those of the Orient. They im- 
pede the traveller even before he leaves 
his ship, and are at his feet thenceforth 
until he escapes over the Andes into the 
more advanced metropolitan centers of 
Argentina. Every ship is attacked by an 
armada of small boats, which advance in 
a bellowing, frantic rush, as soon as a 
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signal from the quarantine officials gives 
them permission to pass a given point. 
The occupants swarm up the gangways, 
and within a few moments have hoisted 
over the rail a varied stock of trinkets 
and edibles sufficient to equip a good- 
sized department store. Fruit, of course, 
is a staple among these offerings, and 
the Chilean grape will be found a suf- 
ficient compensation for much of the 
crowding and disturbance of these mer- 
chants. 

At the wharves another army of such 
vendors launches a secondary attack. 
Here there are more or less permanent 
fruit and confectionery stands, offerin 
a huge variety of fly-specked cakes an 
sweets. The Latin American, even in 
the warmest latitudes, has a great fond- 
ness for sugar, and there is a great 
consumption of ornamental cakes, some- 
what resembling French pastry. From 
Cuba to Buenos Aires they are much 
alike in character, having a cloying 
sweetness suggestive of cane sirup. Many 
of them have components of fruit and 
coconut, but a staple variety consists 
of a spongy cake dough soggy with 
sugar, and usually with a thick icing. 
Wheat bread in many forms, usually in 
small, flat loaves or buns, and sometimes 
with much shortening and sweetening, 
finds a considerable street market. 

The food campaign does not end at the 
wharf, but persists into the busy streets 
of many of the less metropolitan cen- 
ters, and almost every railway station on 
the west coast has a vigorous detach- 
ment of the army of peripatetic mer- 
chants. In Chile these business folk, who 
are usually women and children, are 
under more or less regulation, some be- 
ing uniformed and apparently governed 
by a policy of paid concessions. Through- 
out Peru and Bolivia, however, the as- 
sault of the food vendors upon each 
incoming train is unlicensed and some- 
times ferocious. 

What looked like a very good imita- 
tion of the North American sandwich 
bun was sold along the railway stations 
of the Peruvian railways. It was evi- 
dently of a low grade wheat flour, prob- 
ably with a corn mixture, but further 
investigation was made undesirable by 
the filth of the Indian purveyors and by 








A Street Fair in an Inland City of Argentina 
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the sight of purchasers’ hands, equally 
dirty, pawing over the exhibited stocks. 

Among the other items offered in these 
impromptu markets were the choclo tan- 
das, huge-kerneled corn on the cob in 
calico colors; cheese cakes; meat pas- 
tries; a typical chupe, or Latin American 
soup, full of abundant mysteries; roast 
ribs of goat and pig, picked over by 
many soiled fingers; and various fruits, 
including bananas, grapes, citrons, straw- 
berries, and the dwarfed clingstone 
peaches of this region. 

Outside the half dozen larger cities 
there is nothing in South America equiva- 
lent to the North American idea of a 
dairy. Butter is unknown to the abo- 
riginal diet, and the requirements of the 
white population are to a considerable 
degree satisfied by importations from the 
United States and Argentina. As for 
milk, it has by no means the important 
place occupied by it in this country, 
and a pure and unadulterated product is 
difficult to obtain. Those who insist upon 
it are obliged to resort to the tradi- 
tional Latin American custom of having 
the milk delivered “on the hoof.” Even 
in Buenos Aires the cow is not infre- 
quently driven to the customer’s door to 
be milked, and this expedient does not 
always insure cleanliness and honesty, 
for many is the contrivance, among oth- 
ers a rubber tube running up the milk- 
man’s sleeve to a concealed bottle, de- 
signed to achieve “watered stock.” In 
the Andes the sight of a goat yielding 
its milk before a customer’s door is very 
common. 

To speak of more than the great vege- 
table food staples of South America, 
however, is to lead toward confusion, for 
the “table d’héte travels” of a tourist 
will disclose a variety of foods limited 
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only by the number of nationalities com- 
posing the continent’s great melting pot. 
Hotels of the metropolitan ports will 
serve menus differing little from those 
of their French prototypes. Adventures 
among the less beaten paths will uncover 
the native dishes of Andalusian and Gal- 
lego, Italian and Chinese, Russian and 
German, Japanese and Senegambian. 
There is the finest of wheat bread in the 
world to be eaten, and the unappetizing 
paste of smashed corn, according to the 
complexion of the communit 

Brazil furnishes a widely different pic- 
ture from the rest of the continent. It 
is so different as to be considered al- 
most separate from Spanish America. 
Not only is it Portuguese in language 
and tradition, but it is downright Afri- 
can in its preponderant facial tint. Be- 
yond this it is largely tropical, and wheat 
is no more a dominant staple in Brazil 
than in the corn growing altitudes of 
the Andes. 

This is to speak generally, of course, 
for Brazil is ny ee a large con- 
sumer of wheat flour and the southern 
provinces are producers of a consider- 
able quantity of wheat. In the great 
equatorial region, however, rice and man- 
dioca naturally achieve supremacy, and 
outside the large cities the population is 
unaccustomed to wheat bread. . 

Mandioca is grown in nearly all parts 
of Brazil. From the roots of this plant 
is made the farinha de mandioca which 
is the bread of Brazil’s common people. 
From it also, in recent times, has been 
made a large amount of tapioca for ex- 
port. In its natural state the mandioca 
is poisonous. The poison is extracted by 
soaking the bruised or grated roots in 
water, after which the coarse flour re- 
sulting from this process is roasted. On 
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One of the Many Street Markets at Cordoba, Argentina 


every dinner table in the interior of 
Brazil stands a jar of this substance, 
which has the appearance of a coarse, 
yellow salt. It is either eaten dry or 
used to thicken soups. Mandioca was 
cultivated by the natives before the dis- 
covery of America, and the wide area 
over which it has been distributed has 
led to the conclusion that the discovery 
of its value as a food and the means of 
separating its poisonous properties must 
have occurred at a very remote period. 

Corn grows luxuriantly in all parts 
of Brazil, but it does not mature well 
in the humid regions of the Amazon and 
the coast. High costs of transportation 
therefore have resulted in a considerable 
importation to these districts from Ar- 
gentina, and corn, as well as rice, forms 
one of the considerable cereal staples. 

The Brazilian woman is somewhat of 
an exception to the general marketing 
custom of South America. Possibly this 
is due to the climate. At any rate, she 
insists upon the market coming to her 
very door, and the result is an army of 
unusually picturesque street vendors. 
The vegetable man jogs along through 
the streets of Rio de Janeiro under a 
load of green stuff that would break the 
back of an ordinary mortal. He wakes 
the city with his vocal advertisements, 
assisted by those of the perambulating 
butcher, who offers his chickens “on the 
hoof,” in deference to his customers’ dis- 
like of cold storage. The cake and 
sweetmeat man is a popular institution. 
He strides along with a glass-sided show- 
case on top of his head, blowing a whis- 
tle to warn his trade. The seller of 
azucarillas, or varied sweets, is as fa- 
miliar to the streets of Brazilian cities 
as elsewhere in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese world. 
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Uruguay is practically a white man’s 
country, and in consequence has wheat 
bread for a food staple. Its production 
of both wheat and flour is approxi- 
mately sufficient for its own considerable 
consumption. 

In the neighboring republic of Para- 
guay, however, there is a very small 
white population and a correspondingly 
small ration of wheat bread. Here the 
staple inclines once more toward the 
corn of the general Andean region, and 
the Brazilian mandioca. 

Argentina, being the largest of the 
South American wheat growers, might 
be expected to base its food requirements 
upon wheat bread, although the consump- 


tion of meat, for a similar reason, has 
always been excessively great. The pop- 
ulation is largely European, and the 
Spaniard, Italian and German have 


brought with them their food traditions, 
all founded upon the familiar wheat 
bread “staff of life.” 

The bread making industry in Argen- 
tina is somewhat on a par with that of 
Spain, where it was only recently that 
the movement toward centralization re- 
sulted in consolidation of many of the 
smaller plants. Generally speaking, the 
baking industry is in the hands of indi- 
viduals rather than in control of large 
companies. 

There are two or three notable excep- 
tions to this rule, however, in the great 
metropolitan capital of Buenos ires, 
There the Sociedad Andénima Panifica- 
cién is the largest example of cons» |lida- 
tion, its consumption of flour being near- 
ly fifty thousand pounds per day. The 
Compaiiia del Cafion, which is the oldest 
in Buenos Aires and the second largest, 
uses from six to seven thousand pounds 
of flour per day. Another large conm- 
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pany, the Compafiia Panificadora, has 
recently been formed. 

A report from a United States trade 
commissioner at Buenos Aires states 
that, according to the latest official sta- 
tistics published by the Argentine min- 
istry of agriculture, there are not more 
than thirty-five hundred bakeshops in 
the republic, not counting those primitive 
establishments that are to be found in 
the small interior towns. This estimate 
is considered conservative. 

Argentine bread differs, in its general 
characteristics, from that of North 
American loaf bread, and there are some 
types, notably the galleta, or round bread 
of the pampas districts, which are un- 
known to the United States. This is 
used particularly for serving with maté, 
the native tea. It resembles closely an 
extraordinarily substantial and hard ma- 
rine biscuit, varying in size according to 
the part of the country in which it is 
produced. In the province of Buenos 
Aires it ranges in weight from one fifth 
of a pound to a pound, while in other 
provinces it is sometimes as small as one 
twentieth of a pound. 

The only bread baked in molds, aside 
from German or rye bread, is what is 
known as pan Ingles, or English bread, 
used particularly by restaurants and bars 
for making sandwiches. Practically all 
the remaining types, except the round 
bread and the half moons, are turned 
out in the form of oval pointed rolls. 
These are the equivalent of what are 
known in the United States as Vienna 
rolls, and they are usually of an admir- 
able texture and flavor. A very attrac- 
tive breakfast bread, practically a pas- 
try designed for the Argentino’s early 
coffee or chocolate, is baked in the shape 
of a crescent. 

The North American doughnut and pie 
are almost unknown to the southern con- 
tinent. There is likewise very little cake. 
In the Argentine, as elsewhere through- 
out South America, the favorite sweet 
food is French pastry of almost infinite 
variety. The confectionery shops dis- 
play fewer candies than those of this 
country, their specialty appearing to be 
small, highly decorative, richly iced 
cakes, the dough of which is heavy and 
sometiines soggy, with sirupy sweeten- 
ing. Such geen and confectionery 
products are made in bread bakeries 
or in shops devoted especially to their 
preparation. 

There is a large consumption of crack- 
ers and dry biscuits, known locally as 
bizeochos, for eating with tea, chocolate 
or ice cream. These are a delightful and 
justly popular product, made by large 
central establishments and sold in tin 
containers throughout the republic. 

The native Argentino of the pampas 
thinks !ess of his bread and pastry than 
of his meat. In fact, he has the reputa- 
tion of being something of a gourmand 
in this respect. It is traditional for the 
gaucho, or cowboy, to consume prodi- 
glous quantities of fresh-killed beef and 
mutton, washed down with copious quan- 
tities of maté. This was na serious eco- 
homic :atter in the early days when live 
Stock ws cheap, but, if the almost tear- 


ful complaint of the absentee landlords 
of today is to be accepted at full value, 
it is perilous to profits now. 


The question of food for the farm 
hands on an Argentine ranch is, at any 
rate, a weighty one when worked out on 
the basis of ‘avoirdupois. “At certain 
estancis ’’ says W. H. Koebel, in his 
Argentina Past and Present,” “each 
peon'’s family is supplied with an entire 
sheep every second day. The meat, once 


receiver, is neither bartered nor disposed 
of in iy other fashion but that for 
which was intended—that of honest 


and pxinstaking home consumption. It 
1s true that the luxury of vegetables is 
almost unknown among these folk. The 
diet is urely a meat one, corrected by 


the very admirable beverage of yerba 
maté, 

Mr. Koebel gives the following in- 
stares to show the extent to which the 
utcher's bill will mount on a large 


estancia: “Some years ago it was de- 
sage d to free Las Cabezas, in Entre 
tha’ ‘rom the vizeachas, the prairie dogs 
T - ‘re characteristic of the country. 
: ? undertaking was of no little magni- 
ude; Dut it was successfully carried out, 
and it is estimated that no less than half 
® million vizeachas were dug out from 
their holes in the earth and destroyed. 
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The labor employed to this end cost 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and seven 
thousand sheep were consumed by the 
workers during the period that the op- 
erations lasted !” 

At sheep shearing time, says Mr. Koe- 
bel, an entire sheep is allotted daily as 
the portion of yseven men. Thus one 
hundred laborers, at the end of three 
weeks, an average job, will have con- 
sumed more than three hundred sheep, 
a feat that places them “almost on a 
level with such phenomena as a drouth or 
some other natural scourge.” 

Meat is not confined to the dinner 
menu, but is a breakfast staple as. well. 
The cowboy of the old days, as even now 
upon occasion, drove his breakfast di- 
rectly to the fire, and did his butchering 
where it was most convenient. Carne 
con cuero, which is meat with the hide, 
has always been the gaucho’s favorite 
dish, entailing the least butchering and 
the greatest simplicity in preparation. 
Slabs of beef with the hide adhering are 
hacked from the carcass and broiled on 
an open fire. In the old days it was one 
of the favorite cowboy sports to lasso 
an animal from a wild herd, maneuver it 
to the spot selected for the roasting, and 
break its neck there, by dexterous manip- 
ulation of the lariat, ready for the buteh- 
er’s finishing knife. 

W. H. Hudson, writing of these old 
times in his novel, “The Purple Land,” 
says the consumption of meat was 
“frightful.” Frequently, after break- 
fast on a moderate sized ranch, as much 
as twenty or thirty pounds of boiled or 
roasted meat would be thrown into a 
wheelbarrow and carried out to the dust 
heap, where it served to feed hawks, 
gulls, vultures and dogs. The neighbor- 
hood of an estancia would be surround- 
ed by the bleaching skeletons of animals 
that had been cooked where they fell, 
the less desired portions being left to 
the birds. Travellers of the old days tell 
of seeing afar a conical cloud towering 
above a spot on the pampas that would 
afterward disclose itself as a ranch 
house. These vultures, indeed, were 
guideposts in the roadless country of old 
times. 

Meat and bread do not stand alone, 
however, as the Argentine food staples. 
There is a third that is as important, in 
many respects, as the other two, making 
the mighty trio of “meat, bread and 
maté.” Mention has already been made 
of this beverage, which has an enormous 
consumption in Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and Brazil. Those who have 
acquired a taste for it are said to like 
maté better than tea or coffee, and even 


to prefer it, as a table ngrnpere = to wine. 
It is believed to contain a medicinal sub- 
stance that serves to balance the inordi- 
nate meat diet of the pampas and to cor- 
rect what otherwise might be serious 
consequences from it. 

Yerba maté is an evergreen shrub of 
the holly family native exclusively to the 
temperate regions of eastern South 
America, principally centering in Para- 
guay. It grows wild, and the only culti- 
vation needed is the cutting away of jun- 
gle growths to give it room. ‘The bush 
~— about twelve feet high and pro- 

uces each year about two hundred 
pounds of leaves and branch ends in the 
process of picking or stripping. In the 
factory the leaves are dried and pulver- 
ized, after which the product is wrapped, 
in hundred-pound lots, in wet, hairy cow- 
hides. These containers shrink when 
dried, until the bundle is stone hard, and 
in this form the herb is ready for whole- 
sale distribution. 

The Spaniard acquired the maté habit 
from the Indians, and, although most 
foreigners become enthusiastic over it 
after some little exposure to its charms, 
numerous but unsuccessful efforts have 
been made to introduce the drink to 
other countries. The Jesuits taught the 
Indians to produce maté for export, and 
from this fact it is often called “Jesuits” 
tea.” 

Around the drinking of maté there 
has grown up a complete system of eti- 
quette that is as involved as the tea 
ceremony of China and Japan, and ex- 
presses as much of the national char- 
acter. The maté bowl, commonly a small 
gourd with one end removed, is the cup 
of greeting and farewell. It is a social 
error for the visitor to refuse it, just 
as it would be an offense for the host to 
fail in offering it. In this respect it is 
like the Indian pipe of peace. 

Into the maté bowl is thrust a reed 
or metal bombilla, the function of which 
is that of the soda straw. Through this 
each person sucks the brew as the gourd 
passes from hand to hand around the so- 
cial circle. To wipe the bombilla is a 
sad error; it must be accepted germs and 
all. 

The infusion is made like ordinary tea. 
It is cheaper than tea, for, although 
more leaves are needed for a single 
brewing, they can be resteeped several 
times without noticeable loss in strength. 
It is narcotic, but has none of the after 
effects of tea or coffee. 

Maté drinking is not only an antidote 
for the excessive meat diet of the South 
American, but as a popular institution 
it adequately expresses the national 
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characteristic of majfiana, or “let it go un- 
til tomorrow.” It is described by J. O. P. 
Bland, who writes of “Men, Manners 
and Morals in South America,” as “the 
very cornerstone of the Temple of Grace- 
ful Indolence.” Superficial observers, 
Mr. Bland says, have concluded that the 
Latin American’s habits of light-hearted 
procrastination are due to the insidious 
influences of maté, “to the languid cere- 
monial of its preparation and serving, 
and the sociable etiquette of discursive 
conversation which attends its consump- 
tion”; but, he concludes, “one might as 
well suggest that the Chinese have ac- 
quired their aristocratic inertia and stoic 
fatalism by the smoking of their water 
pipes, a time killing device very similar 
to the maté bowl in its mechanism and 
usage. The roots of the South 
American’s sedative philosophy lie deep 
in the distant past, in the cradle lands 
of the Moors, who molded the race mind 
of conquering, dreaming Spain; they lie, 
too, in the tutelary spirits of this land, 
in the voices of vanished Indian tribes.” 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 5.—There is 
no change in flour conditions here. Ship- 
ments have been delayed by transporta- 
tion trouble, but flour is still coming in 
and buyers are readily taking up spot 
stock. They still maintain that prices 
should be lower, and they do not care 
to offer any more than $5.60@5.75 for 
the first run of the mill. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, 
basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 
95 per cent patent $7.65@7.85, short pat- 
ents $7.95@8.35, fancy clears $6.50@6.70; 
hard winter wheat flour (new), Okla- 
homa, 95 per cent patent $5.75@5.90, 
short patent $6.15@6.30, fancy clears 
$4.50@4.70; Kansas, 95 per cent patent 
$6@6.20, short patents $6.30@6.50, fancy 
clears $5@5.20; soft winter wheat, 95 per 
cent patent $6.40@6.65, short patents 
$6.70@7.15, fancy clears $5.25@5.40; new 
soft winter wheat, 95 per cent patent 
$5.80, short patents $6.10, fancy clears 
$4.60. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 48c, No. 3 white 
Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 





$1.10. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.90; corn flour, $2. 

Inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, ex- 
port 311 cars, local 1; corn, export 54, 
local 37; oats, export, 5; rye, 3. In- 
spected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
195,800 bus. Georce L. Ferry. 





Primitive Bakeshop in an Interior Village of Chile 
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In the domestic market, spring wheat 
flour is being bought sparingly. Bak- 
ers are buying only for immediate re- 

uirements, and are not making pur- 
chases ahead. It is not likely that there 
will be any activity till new crop wheat 
is plentiful. Quotations are unchanged. 
List prices for standard grades of spring 
wheat patents, in mixed car quantities, 
are as follows: top patents, $7.80 bbl, 
in 98-lb jute bags; second patents, $7.30; 
first clears, $7.10,—delivered, less 10c 
bbl for cash. 

Export business is slow. Sellers state 
that at the prices offered they are not 
anxious for business, as these show prac- 
tically no profits based on the present 
price of wheat. Some business in small 
voluine .is being put through to United 
Kingdom ports at-38s@39s 6d per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., but the demand, even at these 
prices, is not good. 

There is little inquiry for old crop win- 
ter wheat flour. Prices range $5.10@ 
5.30, in secondhand jutes, Montreal 
freights. New crop flour is now coming 
into the market more freely.. By next 
week offerings should be quite large. 
This flour is selling at $4.40@4.50 bbl, 
bulk, Montreal, for export. Export de- 
mand for winters is not insistent. Aus- 
tralian and Pacific flours seem to have 
become more popular with British im- 
porters for the time being. Quotations 
are around 34s 6d@35s per 280 lbs, in 
cotton bags, c.i.f., United Kingdom ports. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is not meeting with a ready 
sale, — to plentiful pasture in this 
province. List quotations are unchanged. 
Bran is quoted at $25 ton and shorts at 
$27, in mixed cars with flour, delivered, 
cash terms. Prices for car lots are sev- 
eral dollars ton under these figures. 


WHEAT 


Manitoba wheat is selling somewhat 
better this week, millers’ stocks having 
become depleted. No. 1 northern is 
quoted at $1.42 bu, track, Bay ports; No. 
2 northern, $1.32; No. 3 northern, $1.27. 

New crop Ontario winter wheat is 
fairly plentiful, and sales for export have 
been numerous. Elevators and mills are 
paying farmers 90@95c bu, outside 
points. In car lots at shipping points 
the price is around $1 bu, f.o.b. 

CEREALS 

Market- quiet. Sales are never heavy 
during the warm weather. Prices un- 
changed. Rolled oats, in mixed car lots, 
are quoted at $2.80@3 per 90-lb bag; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $3.10@3.30. Prices 
offered by British importers are too far 
out of line to permit business. For ex- 
port, rolled oats are quoted at 48s 6d and 
oatmeal at 41s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow. Demand for oat hulls is light. 
Quotations are $12@14 ton, Montreal 
freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn and oats are becoming extremely 
scarce, and No. 2 western oats cannot 
be had on this side of the lakes. The 
only oats offering at present are sangre 
grades. These are selling at 53c bu, 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 yellow corn, 
71%4c bu, same basis. Whole wheat 
screenings are bringing $16.50 ton, 
Montreal! freights. 


MAPLE LEAF REPRESENTATION 


The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
completed arrangements whereby J. L. 


Grant, London, Eng., who during the 
war was flour buyer in Canada for the 
British War Office and the allied govern- 
ments, will assume the management of 
its over-sea trade in Great Britain and 
continental Europe. Mr. Grant is ex- 
ceedingly well qualified for such an un- 
dertaking. He will open an office for 
the company in London. 


NOTES 


J. E. Macfarlane, manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
is making a trip through western Can- 
ada. 

The ocean freight rate on flour from 
Montreal to leading United Kingdom 
ports is unchanged. The quotation of 
shipping companies is 20c per 100 lbs, 

Reports from various points in On- 
tario all agree that the grain crops at 
present being harvested are of excellent 
quality, and in some districts are ex- 
tremely heavy. 

Monday being a civic holiday in Can- 
ada, business this week end in the grain 
and milling offices is quiet, most of the 
head officials having left the city for 
their summer homes. 

The Canadian Bread and Cake Manu- 
facturers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Toronto on Oct. 4-5. 
The programme comprises addresses and 
practical attractions that will be of great 
interest to delegates. 

R. Neilson, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, visited the Toronto 
office of his old company this week. He 
spent a couple of days in this city on 
his way home from an extensive trip 
through the Canadian West, and re- 
ports crop prospects generally favorable. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Aug. 5.—Flour sales 
for delivery to South Africa, the British 
West Indies and Newfoundland have 
been the feature of the spring wheat 
flour trade this week. Considerable new 
crop winter wheat flour for early August 
delivery has been offered here from On- 
tario mills, and several fairly large sales 
have been made. The amount of busi- 
ness offering from the United Kingdom 
for spring wheat flours remains limited: 
for this season. Domestic trade remains 
listless, with sales for local and imme- 
diate delivery only. 

Spring wheat flour prices are as fol- 
lows, per bbl, car lot basis, jute, deliv- 
ered: first patents $7.80, seconds $7.30, 
strong bakers $7.10, less 10c for spot cash. 

Winter wheat flours are selling at $5 
@5.10 bbl, in car lots, jute, delivered, 
and winter wheat patents at $5.30@ 
5.40 in new cotton bags, delivered. White 
corn flour is quiet at $4.50 bbl, jute, de- 
livered to the trade, and standard grades 
of rolled oats are listed at $3.20@3.30 
per 90-lb bag. 

Business in millfeeds has shown a 
slight improvement this week, but prices 
are unchanged. Bran is still selling at 
$25.25 ton, shorts at $27.25 and mid- 
dlings at $29.25, in bags, delivered, less 
25c tee for cash terms. 


DEMAND FOR NEW WHEAT 


In the grain trade a feature of the 
week has been the decline in inquiries 
for old Manitoba wheat and more for 
the new crop for October delivery. This 
is particularly true of United Kingdom 
buyers. There had been a fair interest, 
however, in old crop oats, and one firm 
sold 100,000 bus today for immediate de- 
livery. Exporters have been keenly in- 
terested in the reports indicating record 
crops in the Canadian West, so they are 
taking their eye off old stocks and are 


demanding the new grain for later ship- 
ment. 

Grain ships continue to arrive in the 
port daily, and trade is good in spite of 
all the over-sea drawbacks. There has 
been a marked gain in the number of 
sacks of flour arriving by rail and 
through the Lachine Canal during the 
last two weeks. 

NOTES 

The Grain Exchange of Montreal will 
take part in another effort to have some 
changes made by the government in the 
new stamp tax. A delegation will visit 
Ottawa soon to interview the minister 
of finance. 

Several members of the milling indus- 
try in Montreal are planning to join the 
trans-Canada excursion of the Montreal 
Board of Trade starting on Sept. 1. 
They will be away one month, going to 
the Pacific Coast and as far north as 
Prince Rupert. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued a pamphlet dealing 
with the wheat pool system. It argues 
that it will result in dearer flour for the 
consumer and fewer sales for the millers, 
and that it will result in forming the 
largest combine in the Dominion. 

During July almost 2,000,000 bus more 
grain were received in Montreal through 
the Lachine Canal than for the same 
month a year ago. There was a gain in 
all grains except corn, but the wheat 
shipments led easily. They amounted to 
9,707,688 bus, compared with 2,536,453 
in July, 1921. In July, 1921, the amount 
of corn handled through the canal was 
7,313,524 bus, while last month it was 
only 1,312,478. Shipments of barley rose 
from 209,570 bus to 592,688. Rye this 
year totaled 442,530 bus, while a year 
ago it was only 296,899. Oats showed a 
small gain, from 869,737 bus to 919,089, 
and flaxseed jumped from 48,375 bus to 
134,934. The total for the month just 
ended was 13,099,365 bus, compared with 
11,274,558 a year ago. 

The ship liners and carpenters have 
voted to accept the award of the board 
of arbitration appointed to deal with 
their trouble with the Shipping Federa- 
tion. On April 16 last the Shipping 
Federation announced that the wages to 
be paid this season would be cut from 
75c hour at night and 60c by day to 60c 
and 50c, respectively. The men refused, 
and asked for a board. The men ap- 
pointed T. J. Foster, president of the 
Trades and Labor Council, as their rep- 
resentative, H. S. Ross, K.C., was named 
chairman, and the government named 
D. K. Trotter, manager of the Montreal 
Builders’ Exchange, as third member. 
The board has granted 5c an hour more 
to the men, making their wages 65c for 
night work and 55c for day. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., Aug. 5.—The flour 
market shows an improvement over last 
week, in both domestic and export trad- 
ing. Low grade orders are also being 
filled for the Orient. Although western 
Canadian millers are enjoying fair busi- 
ness, it has by no means yet assumed a 
brisk aspect. Quotations are unchanged 
from last week. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $7.30 
bbl, jute, seconds $6.70, and first clears 
$6.10, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
20c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get 
special prices. 

Millfeeds are not in such good demand, 


largely because the excellent pastures 
make less feed necessary for stock. Even 
price cutting does not increase the de- 
mand. In line with other markets, prices 
show no material change. Bran in mixed 
cars with flour is selling at $20 ton, and 
shorts at $22, in bags, delivered, W inni- 
peg territory. 
WHEAT 


Uncertainty as to news of the Wheat 
Board, the strike and the crop reflects 
strongly on the wheat market. Tr:ding 
is dull, quiet and uninteresting, with 
light offerings and a limited demand, 
On Monday the market closed apyroxi- 
mately 754c below the close of the pre- 
vious Saturday, without being able to 
pick up any more than around 4c of the 
loss during the week. Following table 
shows daily closing prices of No. 1 north- 


ern for the week: 
ec Futures— 


Cash July Oct. 

SER BE cccscccee $1.28% $1.26 $1.104% 
Oct. Dec. 

BM 8 cecevecsse 1.29% 1.09% 1.06% 
P| BEreeee ee 1.30% 1.09% 1.06% 
SS ae 1.31% 1.09% 1.05% 
SD oicb vice cus 1.32% 1.11% 1.07% 
P* § @ereeere ee 1.33% 1.10 1.06% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Any business being transacted in 
wheat is chiefly from Canadian millers 
to fill needed requirements. Exporters 
are holding off as long as possible await- 
ing decision as to the Wheat Board. In- 
spections for the week averaged 100 cars 
per day, against 158 last wook. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are quiet, a 
small volume of business being transact- 
ed, with prices unchanged. Good brands 
of rolled oats are selling at $2.70@2.80 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal at 
$3.25 in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Trading is exceptionally light, and 
little interest is being shown in the coarse 
grain markets. Oats and barley are in 
fair demand, with offerings extremely 
small. There is a good inquiry from ex- 
porters for rye. Not much is worked, 
however, as the demand is all for new 
crop. Trade in flaxseed is confined to 
car lot basis, with Canadian crushers 
taking the little offered. Since a week 
ago oats have dropped 21,4¢, barley 2%¢; 
rye 3%c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 483,c; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 6114,c; rye, 72c; flaxseed, 
$2.201,,—in store, Fort William. 

INTERPROVINCIAL MANAGEMENT 

The resignation of C. E. Austin from 
the management of the Interprovincial 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., men- 
tion of which has been previously made, 
was consummated on July 31, when Mr. 
Austin left Saskatoon for Medicine Hat, 
where he is to assume the management 
of the mill of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., at that place. Mr. Austin 1s 
thoroughly familiar with his new tert! 
tory, and will have under his care one of 
the most modern milling plants in the 
West. 

As previously stated, David Stewart, 
formerly of the N. Bawlf Grain Co. 
Ltd., Winnipeg, is the new manazer ° 
the Interprovincial company. Mr. Stew 
art has been on the ground for some 
weeks and is rapidly becoming familiat 
with his .work. His knowledge of the 
West and of the grain trade, coupled 
with good training in accountancy 4” 
the details of office management, will 
‘help him speedily to secure the kind of 
organization he needs to carry out tne 
policies of this company. 


THE WHEAT BOARD 


The legislatures of Alberta and ~ 
katchewan at the end of last week pass 
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the bills necessary to legalize the organi- 
gation of a board to handle this year’s 
wheat crops of those provinces. Mani- 
toba has so far taken no action, but the 
two provinces named will operate alone 
if necessary. Since the legislation re- 
ferred to was passed, offers have been 
made to James Stewart and F. W. Rid- 
dell of the chairmanship and vice chair- 
manship of the new board, but both have 
refused to act. The authorities are now 
seeking the services of the best avail- 
able men for these and other places on 
the board. 

So far as the attitude of western mill- 
ers toward this proposal is concerned, it 
may be described as one of indifference. 
Some would welcome a board if it is able 
effectively to control the market for 
wheat and to maintain steady prices. 


CHOSEN FOR PREMIER 

The Farmer members’ choice for pre- 
mier of Manitoba, John Bracken, is 
only 39 years of age. He is a Canadian 
by birth and education, and comes of 
generations of farmers. He was born 
and raised on a large dairy farm in the 
county of Leeds, Ontario, and while he 
was still in his teens became its manager. 
Four years later he took a course at 
Ontario Agricultural College, and was 
graduated with honors, winning three 
scholarships and one general proficiency 
medal. He was one of the first team on 
live stock judging at the International 
Live Stock Show, Chicago, that brought 
to Canada the greatly coveted trophy 
which is today one of the proudest pos- 
sessions of his alma mater at Guelph. 
Very shortly after graduation he came 
to Manitoba as representative of the 
Dominion Seed Branch, and did ex- 
cellent work in stimulating interest in 
the production of better seed. 

On the formation of the province of 
Saskatchewan, Protessor Bracken was 
invited to take the superintendence of 
institutes and fairs, and for two years 
combined with that work the position of 
live stock commissioner for the new 


province. He was well qualified for this, 
as in the student judging contest at 
Chicago he was second highest in the 
score among all students competing, 
When the University of Saskatchewan 
was opened he accepted the professor- 
ship of field husbandry, having supple- 


mented his work at Guelph and his prac- 
tical training with a year of post-gradu- 
ate work in American universities. 
Professor Bracken’s work in field hus- 
bandry at Saskatoon made him known 
all over America as an authority on the 


production of field crops under dry con- 
ditions, and he is the author of two 
books which are regarded as standard 


works in their line, namely, “Dry Farm- 
ing in Western Canada,” and “Crop Pro- 


duction in Western Canada.” In addi- 
tion he is the author of no less than 25 
pamphicts on various subjects pertain- 


ing to field husbandry. 

In 1920 he was the unanimous choice 
of the hoard of directors of the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College to fill the po- 
sition of president. Loud and long was 
the protest of the farmers of Saskatche- 
wan at his leaving that province, and 
many were the hopes expressed that he 
would s»eedily return to them. 

Since coming to Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College he has not only advanced 
the efficiency af the college in every de- 
partme t, but he entered at once into the 
crying need of an agricultural survey 
of the province, and in three months last 
year, with willingly accorded assistance 
of his | iculty, succeeded in amassing a 
pile of valuable data that is simply amaz- 


Ing. ‘lhe charts and reports already 
available from this work are proving of 
great assistance in determining the best 
methox! of agriculture for the various 
sections of the province. 

Mr. Bracken possesses an eminent de- 
gree of ability to elicit team work from 


those with whom he is associated. 


Among his many activities he has nev- 
er lost his college interest in clean sport, 
and has done much to promote a love 
° “Playing the game for the sake of 
the game” among the young men and 


women of the two big colleges with 
Which he has been connected in a pro- 
fessional capacity. 
NOTES 
D. M 


ne Frazer, sales manager Western 
anada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
48 returned from his vacation. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, re- 
turned this week from a trip to England. 

Rumor has it that the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., intends 
shortly to enter the milling business on 
a large scale. 

The province of Alberta has spent 
about $450,000 this summer in fighting 
grasshoppers. Some 14,000 tons of 
poisoned bait were used in this cam- 
paign. 

Notice was given on Aug. 1 of a re- 
duction in railway freight rates on grain 
from points in Alberta to Pacific Coast 
ports. The reduction amounts to 7c per 
100 lbs from points like Edmonton. 

The minister of agriculture in the Do- 
minion government made the statement 
in Prince Rupert a few days ago that 
if another government elevator is built 
on the Pacific Coast Prince Rupert will 
probably be the site. 


The first carload of new wheat of this 
crop was delivered to the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., from Rosenfeld, 
Man., on Aug. 8. The grade was No. 1 
northern, and the wheat weighed 63 Ibs 
to the measured bushel. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
eastern manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., is ex- 
pected in Winnipeg within the next few 
days on his usual trip of inspection 
through the western provinces. 


The Quaker Oats Co. is completing a 
new office building at Saskatoon, and 
will shortly move its city staff from the 
present downtown block, in which this 
work is carried on, to the new building. 
When completed the new building will 
have cost about $20,000, and will be one 
of the best mill offices in the West. 


A. H. Batrtey. 





BRITISH POTATO FLOUR FIASCO 

Guascow, Scortanp, July 19.—Some 
time ago it was reported in The North- 
western Miller that the farina factory 
built at Monikie, Forfarshire, by the 
government, in connection with the move- 
ment, during the more critical phases of 
the war, to encourage the use of an ad- 
mixture of potatoes in bread making, 
was being offered for sale. The adver- 


tisement indicated that if there was no 
offer for the building and plant as they 
stood the whole place would be disman- 
tled and the machinery and fittings sold 
piecemeal, which will now be done, as 
there is no offer for the factory as such. 

The whole position is a striking com- 
mentary on the failure of the govern- 
ment to encourage a potato admixture 
in the bread and a new outlet for the 
profitable use of surplus potatoes. The 
factory was built in the county of For- 
farshire, which is always an exporter of 
potatoes to the London and other English 
markets. Yet the project has proved a 
failure. 

It is stated that the factory and its 
plant cost the government about £2,000,- 
000. When it is considered that there 
were thousands of tons of potatoes grown 
in excess of Scottish requirements in 
1918, and that all of these were guaran- 
teed in price by the government, whether 
sold or wasted, it will be realized that the 
potato bread idea was costly. 





NEW FLOUR MILL FOR JAPAN 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. to Furnish Machinery 
for 3,000-Bbl Plant of the Nippon 
Flour Mill Co., Tokyo 


H. Tanaka, representing the Nippon 
Flour Mill Co., announced this week, 
during a visit to Minneapolis, his com- 
pany’s plans for the erection of a 3,000- 
bbl mill in Tokyo. Contracts for the 
machinery have been let to the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Nippon Flour Mill Co. now op- 
erates nine mills, principally in or near 
Tokyo and Kobe, the total capacity of 
which is 7,000 bbls per day. It is there- 
fore the largest company in Japan. 

Mr. Tanaka spent the week in Minne- 
apolis inspecting flour mills and eleva- 
tors. He spoke interestingly of the 
rapid increase in Japan’s consumption 
of wheat flour, which is used largely in 
the form of macaroni, in a size and 
quality adapted to Japanese taste. 
Bread products, he said, were being used 
in increasing quantities, the half-pound 
loaf being most popular, and bakers of 
wheat bread were finding the business 
profitable. 

Prospects for this year’s wheat crop in 
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Japan, according to Mr. Tanaka, are 
not good, and the shortage of China’s 
crop will no doubt cause keen competi- 
tion for Manchuria’s surplus wheat. The 
result, he believed, would be a larger 
importation from the United States and 
Canada. In anticipation of a more or 
less permanent increase in this business 
the Nippon Flour Mill Co. expects to 
build Japan’s first modern elevator for 
handling both bulk and bag imports of 
wheat. Designs for this plant, which will 
be of large capacity, are being prepared 
in this country. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR REQUIREMENTS 

Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 5.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, has increased its requirements 
of hard wheat flour, bids on which are to 
be received on Aug. 9, by the addition of 
the following amounts: Fort Bliss, Texas, 
450,000 lbs; Chicago G.I. Depot, 300,076; 
Fort Keogh, Mont., 9,996; Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Ind., 150,038; Rock Island 
Arsenal, Ill., 9,996; Fort Snelling, Minn., 
78,400; Fort Meade, S. D., 490; Fort 
Sheridan, IIl., 60,074; Fort Totten, N. Y., 
40,000; Fort Du Pont, Del., 40,000; Fort 
Hancock, N. J., 40,000. 

V. P. WittraMs. 





MORTGAGED GRAIN 

Where a mill buys mortgaged wheat 
and the mortgagee sues the mill for dam- 
ages, the burden is on the latter to 
establish by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence a claim that the mortgagee had 
consented to the sale or ratified the same 
or was equitably estopped to enforce: his 
mortgage claim against the mill. This is 
one point decided by the Colorado su- 
preme court in the case of Mulvaney et 
al vs. Longmont Farmers’ Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., 205 Pac. 525. 

Another point decided in the same 
case is that plaintiff mortgagees were 
not bound, before bringing suit, to de- 
mand that the mill return the wheat in 
question, on which the plaintiffs had a 
mortgage, where it was manifest that 
such demand would have been unavail- 
ing on account of the grain having been 
intermingled with other wheat owned by 
the mill. 

A. L. H. Street. 





John Bracken, New Premier of Manitoba, and His Family 
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There probably has not been a time in 
the flour business during the past two 
years when opinion as to the market situ- 
ation and the range in flour prices was 
so varied as it is at present. With 
wheat prices declining, and thus strength- 
ening flour buyers in their waiting posi- 
tion, the interview given out through the 
press recently by George E. Marcy, 
president of the Armour Grain Co., in 
which he urges farmers to-hold back 
their grain for reasonable prices, point- 
ing out that an upward movement of 
prices is in prospect, creates two very 
strong opposite positions. Moreover, 
what is apparently a wide diversity in 
the qualities of southwestern wheat, and 
what is claimed as a scarcity of good 
milling spring wheat, has created a price 
range in flour of more than $1 bbl. 

While during the week just closed the 
flour business has been generally quiet, 
there has been a fairly steady purchase 
of small lots for immediate shipment, 
and as this small buying movement has 
been continuing now for nearly a month, 
it is a clear indication that reserve flour 
stocks, at this terminal at least, are rath- 
er low. 

The worst feature of the present mar- 
ket is an apparent attempt on the part 
of some southwestern mills to force a 
volume of business through cutting 
prices, but the only success with which 
they are meeting is in a demoralization 
of the general price situation, because 
buyers have not been tempted by the 
bait. These very low quotations on 
rather poor grades of flour have been 
used as a club to beat down prices on the 
better grades, but, fortunately, with 
only a limited degree of success. 

Buyers will not be forced into the 
market under present conditions for 
anything more than reasonable imme- 
diate needs, and if millers would realize 
this and act accordingly, unquestionably 
the price situation would improve. Hav- 
ing been seriously stung on three occa- 
sions during this crop year, buyers have 
for the past four months been moving 
with extreme caution, and will unques- 
tionably continue to do so. Finding that 
they can conduct business on limited 
stocks, they are not liable to buy very 
far ahead at any time. In the | run 
this character of business will be found 
the best, because a buyer with a long line 
of stuff booked, with a falling market, 
is certainly not a pleased customer. 

Owing to the wide range of prices it 
is difficult to give any quotations that 
would be much of a guide. It may be 
said, however, that the better grades of 
flour, especially those going out under 
well-known brands, are being main- 
tained at much higher levels than those 
less known. 

Nominally, prices were as follows: 
spring first patent, $8.50@9.50; standard 

atent, $7@7.50; first clears, $5.75@ 

.50; soft winter straights, $5@5.50; 
hard winter straights, $5.50@6.50; first 
clears, $4.75@6; rye, $4.85@5.50,—all in 
jute. 

TAN NER-GROSS CELEBRATES 


The firm of W. P. Tanner-Gross & 
Co., Inc., celebrated its fifth anniversary 
on Aug. 1, and invited a large number 
of its friends in the trade to its offices, 
where a reception was held and refresh- 
ments served; after this the guests were 
taken by boat to the company’s plant at 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, 
where they were given a thorough op- 
portunity to inspect the plant in opera- 
tion. 
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Many of the visitors who had never 
been to this company’s offices before 
were pleased to note their equipment, 
and made many complimentary remarks, 
particularly with reference to the ex- 
cellent laboratory, which is fitted out 
with every appliance for the testing and 
baking of flour. The same appreciation 
was shown of the finely equipped plant 
at Staten Island, where every appliance 
necessary for the proper blending and 
handling of flour, both in and out, has 
been installed. 

The location of this plant and its gen- 
eral arrangement make it possible to 
handle flour, both in and out, either by 
water, rail or truck, as the plant has 
excellent docking facilities —— 
good-sized steamers to load direct, an 
its connections with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway are all that could be de- 
sired. 

This concern is not only to be con- 
gratulated upon possessing such fine busi- 
ness machinery, but is to be particularly 
congratulated on the headway it has 
made in the past five years. During the 
war period it did a very extensive busi- 
ness with France and other European 
countries, and it holds a very high posi- 
tion in the New York flour trade. 


NOTES 

D. G. Van Dusen, of D. G. Van 
Dusen & Co., New York flour brokers, 
recently returned from a trip to both the 
Northwest and the Southwest, where he 
visited his milling connections. 

Frank P. Houser, formerly sales man- 
ager for the New York office of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, has associated himself 
with Clarence Smith, who is now han- 
dling the business of Philetus Smith. 

The firm of Harry R. Gordon Co. has 
recently been incorporated, with the fol- 
lowing officers: Harry R. Gordon, presi- 
dent; Clay~B. Halboth, vice president; 
Levater E. White, secretary and treas- 
urer; Victor Le Bonne, manager export 
department; Robert W. Knuth, sales 
manager. The concern is located at 108 
Wall Street. 

Thirty-five of the Shipping Board 
vessels that have been lying idle for 
many months have been ordered out for 
service, it was learned recently, because 
of the demand for ships to carry British 
mined coal to the United States. A few 
of these ships will be drawn from the 
board’s storage yards at other Atlantic 
ports, but the majority’ of them will be 
taken from Jones Point, in the Hudson 
River. The ships will be reconditioned 
in New York shipyards and at other 
Atlantic ports, and are expected to be 
ready for use in regular sailings not 
later than the middle of August. The 
cost of refitting the entire fleet is esti- 
mated at about $500,000. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 5.—The big mill- 
ers here say domestic business has picked 
up steadily since the first of the month. 
Sales are better, and a further improve- 
ment is almost certain, as buyers are 
much shorter of supplies than they have 
been at any time daring the past six 
months. 

The mills as a rule are booked ahead 
from two to six weeks, and largely for 
prompt shipment. Some of the biggest 
users of flour are taking only 10 days’ 
supplies, and look to the miller to worry 
concerning the request for immediate 
shipment, which at present, owing to 
the difficulty in getting cars and rather 
slow movement, is quite a problem. 
There is, however, no prospect of buy- 
ers changing their hand-to-mouth policy 
at this late date, no matter where the 
price goes. 

First clears are very scarce and there 
is an active inquiry from all sources, 


‘flour middlings $1.50, and red do 


with some high prices paid for desirable 
quality; in fact, the top quotation was 
not considered extreme. Second clears, 
on the other hand, were fully as dif- 
ficult to move as during the past two 
months, and holders were more or less 
anxious to sell. 

As for prices on patents, there appear 
to be none. This, however, is expected 
between crops and with old wheat a 
searce article. While some of the mills 
are getting the outside quotations, others 
would shade even the inside figures. 
Bakers patent seems to move steadily. 
Rye flour is unsettled and generally low- 
er, with demand light. 

Local retail prices are all cut to 
pieces, there being offerings of family 
patents all the way from $8 to $8.75, in 
paper 1%’s. 

Kansas mill representatives say they 
are selling freely for prompt shipment, 
only an occasional extra car or two for 
forward delivery. None of them stand 
on prices quoted for a second if a sale 
can be made. The range for short pat- 
ent was $6.25@7, and $5.75@6.50 for 
standard patent, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds took a turn downward, and 
at present seem to be in a very weak 
position. The decline was gradual, and 
with buyers out of the market at the 
first intimation of a break nothing could 
be done. The mills have been running 
heavily, and there was not sufficient de- 
mand for feed to take the surplus. 

While the Southwest is reported higher 
than Buffalo, there appears to be liberal 
offerings of lake-and-rail at easy prices. 
Some of the mills here are not offer- 
ing bran or middlings except with flour, 
and say they are having a fairly good 
trade. Pastures are still in good shape 
in most sections of this state. 

Bran and middlings declined $2.50, 
was 
quoted 50c higher than last week, as 
offerings were light. The feeling was 
easy today on all kinds. 

Corn meal coarse feed continues in 
good demand, with prices easier. Hom- 
iny feed still tight, and there is a good 
inquiry. Oil meal lower and easy, with 
only a limited trade. Cottonseed meal 
unsettled, generally weak and _ lower. 
Gluten quiet and fairly steady. Buck- 
wheat is offered at previous prices, and 
demand is light. 

Rolled oats in fairly good demand 
and firm. Reground oat hulls higher, 
and offerings very light. 


FLOUR OUTPUT ° 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Thig week .....cccccccces 148,525 89 
EAE WORE ccc cccccvccesee 164,550 99 
We BO cvesevscceseeees 124,265 76 
Two years ago .......+.+- 132,200 79 
Three years ago ......... 96,500 59 


HEAVY GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of grain at this port for the 
season to Aug. 1 are the heaviest on rec- 
ord, the next highest being in 1895, when 
89,000,000 bus were reported. Receipts 
for July this year were 20,717,000 bus. 
The season’s business to Aug. 1 follows: 


1922 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 2,520,465 2,124,523 1,596,079 
Wheat, bus.. 41,747,285 19,671,669 4,461,174 
Corn, bus.... 22,391,825 19,203,630 261,400 
Oats, bus.... 18,757,824 10,828,127 4,029,204 
Barley, bus.. 2,853,794 2,630,555 1,046,668 
Rye, bus..... 7,410,896 3,001,820 6,932,438 
Flaxseed, bus 125,471 1,463,413 «...... 





Totals .... 93,287,095 56,799,214 16,730,884 


NOTES 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo ele- 
vators by lake to Montreal this week 
were 633,700 bus, mostly corn. A year 
ago the shipments were 693,000 bus, near- 
ly all wheat. 

Stocks of wheat here are 1,880,000 
bus, compared with 762,000 a year ago 
and 290,000 in 1920. There is still a 
large amount of corn and oats here, but 
considerably less than last year. 

Wheat in many sections of this state 
is reported large in straw, but the yield 
omens ight. Heavy rainstorms 
also damaged grain this week, knocking 
it down so that it will be necessary to 
cut it with mowing machines. 

Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
for the week were 6,581,669 bus, of which 
3,442,000 were wheat, 1,144,900 coming 
from Canada. A year ago the receipts 
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of grain were 3,000,000 bus, 2,000,000 
of which were wheat, and only 100,000 
from Canada. 

The barge canal continues busy carry- 
ing grain from this port to New York, 
loads being ready for boats as soon 
as their up cargoes are unloaded. Ship. 
ments this week were 418,000 bus, of 
which nearly 300,000 were wheat. A 
year ago the shipments were 193,000 bus, 
all wheat. 

The elevator at Port Colborne, which 
has a capacity of 2,000,000 bus, will be 
increased to 3,000,000, and perhaps to 
5,000,000 by’ the Canadian government. 
Work will be started forthwith, and the 
addition will be ready for use before the 
close of navigation this year. No new 
machinery will be required. 

The A. H. Herrick & Son flour mill, 
Watertown, N. Y., was organized in 1844 
and the firm’s product is still under its 
own brand. Flat grinding stones were 
first used, and continued until 1883, when 
the Hungarian system was_ installed, 
The mill today manufactures only 200 
bbls, but is said rarely to be idle. 

E. Baneassir. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 5.—The local 
market was quiet the past week so far 
as the purchase of flour was concerned, 
millers’ agents reporting but few sales, 
The little demand reported was largely 
for hard winter wheat flours, and ai- 
most entirely for old wheat flours. A 
sale was reported today of 5,000 bbls 
of hard winter wheat patent made from 
old wheat, at $6.40 bbl, in sacks, with 
bids for a similar amount in small lots 
around the same figure. 

There does not seem to be any active 
inquiry for new hard winter wheat flours. 
Most of the big bakers and wholesalers 
state that they have more or less old 
wheat flour on the way, which will sup- 
ply their needs for a month or more, and 
they see no particular reason for pur- 
chasing new wheat grades ahead until 
they are forced to do so by lack of sup- 
plies, especially as it seems to be the 
belief of about every one in the trade 
here that the market is due for a ma- 
terial decline during the next few weeks. 

While the demand for flour at the pres- 
ent time is not up to expectations, some 
increase is noted as compared with a 
month ago. The situation as a whole is 
not satisfactory, one reason given being 
that the millers are unwilling to meet 
the views of buyers as to what consti- 
tutes a fair market value. While some 
mills are meeting the customer halfway 
or even more, there are others whio re- 
fuse to make any concessions. One bid 
of a salesman for 1,500 bbls of his mill’s 
product was turned down by the mill 
because the order could not be filled at 
a profit. Later the market made an un- 
expected turn, and this bid was met by 
the mill, but the buyers refused to re- 
new their offers. 

Few sales of spring wheat patents 
have been made during the week, al- 
though some attractive prices have been 
named. One Minneapolis mill is quot- 
ing today on standard patent $8.35 bbl 
for all-rail shipment, with lake-and-rail 
at $8.25. On the other hand, there is 
another mill in Minneapolis which is 
openly holding at $8.55, in cotton, but 
without business. Practically nothing has 
been done in the way of business in new 
spring wheat flours, as buyers are not 
willing to pay prices based on the pres 
ent inflated prices of cash wheat, unless 
for prompt shipment. , 

Conditions in the New England mill 
towns where textile strikes have been 
in progress for several months are still 
very discouraging to the flour trade. 
There is so much doubt as to whether 
flour could be paid for if purchased by 
retail buyers that salesmen are not urg- 
ing their customers to buy freely. 
the present writing a settlement does not 
seem to be near, and the prospect for 
any improvement in the flour ema 
from this section is poor. : 

At the close of the week the entire 
market is easy, with a general <ispost 
‘tion on the part of mill agents to cut 
prices on all grades to induce buying. 


LOW RATES ON GRAIN 


The steamship Ramon de Larriniga 's 
due in Boston Aug. 9 from ports ™ 
the United Kingdom. This steamship 
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was one of the first chartered to bring 
coal to Boston from the United King- 
dom, and arrangements have been com- 
pleted for it to carry a full cargo of 
grain from the Atlantic range to the 
Antwerp-Hamburg range at 11144c per 
bu to one port of discharge, and 12c to 
two ports of discharge. The quotation 
for one port carrying is stated to be 
the lowest ever offered. 

Officials of the Shipping Board here 
state that at the present low rate for 
transporting grain there is a heavy loss 
on every cargo carried by its vessels. 
The officials, for that reason, are declin- 
ing full cargoes of grain, but are will- 
ing to accept enough to stiffen the car- 
rier’s hull and trim compartments in 
which other shipments are stored. 


NOTES 


Visitors on ’change the past week in- 
cluded L. N. Wood, Syracuse, N. Y., G. 
W. Hales, Chicago, W. H. Trafton and 
J. F. Vietor, New York City, H. M. 
Stratton, Milwaukee, and E. S. Wagner, 
Chicago. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Aug. 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, shows an increase of 3,400 bbls 
over the previous month. According to 
the statement, there remained unsold in 
the hands of jobbers and other distribu- 
tors 24,686 bbls, compared with 21,230 
on July 1, and 16,647 a year ago. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocurster, N. Y., Aug. 5.—For an- 
other week abnormal conditions and the 
fear of similar conditions ahead have 
combined to stimulate flour sales. Fear 
of a railroad tie-up or service slowed 
down to such point that deliveries would 
be extremely uncertain still continue to 
have their effect. With the railroad situ- 
ation cleared up, flour sales would have 
been flat this week. 

Buying of hard wheat flours is as close 
to a spot basis as the buyer can get. In 
cases where mills are sold slightly ahead, 
buyers are forced to await their turns, 
but at that they will not wait long, and 
sales have been lost when the price was 
all right but the delivery time all wrong 
from the buyer’s standpoint. It is plain 
enough from all this that the trade is 
looking for lower prices once the present 
cash wheat premium subsides. 

It may be that some of the urgency is 
to get a little old flour before the new 
crop gets into the market generally. 
However, this practice appears to be 
about abandoned, along with some other 
old habits of the flour trade that got up- 
set during the war and have never en- 
tirely returned. 

Little new wheat will be used here in 
August. Mills are not disposed to pay 
the premium, and it will probably be early 
September before new wheat will be 
milled here in any large quantities. The 
railroad strike got in its effect here again 
this week in the shape of scanty arrivals 
of wheat at some of the mills, and one 
mill stood still waiting for gtain to arrive 
from Buffalo. One or two have made 
slight concessions on hard wheat flours, 
with more in prospect. When it comes 
to actual business, the concessions on 
spring patents have been more than the 
Tange of nominal quotations indicates. 

Going quotations on hard wheat flours: 
spring patents $8.50@8.70 bbl, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston, local $8.65; spring 
straights $8.30@8.40, cotton 98’s, mostly 
Jobbing; first clear, close, picked up at 
$6.70@7.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
local $6.50; bakers patent $8@8.10, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston; low grade $4.25, 
Jute, car lots, Boston. 

There have been moderate sales of soft 
Wheat flour. Mills are well sold ahead, 
and not much can be bought of city mills 
for delivery before early September. 
Many of the smaller country mills are 
reported practically idle, but with little 
known brands their outputs are not brisk 
sellers. The trade is looking for bargains 
on everything but spot, but mills here are 
hot much inclined to make concessions 
under their present range of prices until 
wheat gets below the dollar mark. 
There have been some sales of new 
Wheat at $1 per bu, mostly at country 
Points, and the story of one farmer who 
sold his 1920 and 1921 crops at that price 
190 come to the surface. Some crops of 

20 wheat were sold here at $2.50 a 
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bushel, an echo of the war that sounds a 
trifle strange now. Established brands 
offered on new crop basis at $5.50@5.60 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, local $6. 

Trade in rye flour is quiet. There have 
been sales of a few smallish lots, but mills 
are still sold a little ahead. New rye has 
made its appearance here, and has been 
milled in small quantities blended with 
old. Best white brands offered at $5.50@ 
5.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands jobbed here, weak and 
neglected. 

There is little change in prices on either 
graham or entire wheat flours. Business 
is mostly on a jobbing basis, Prices in 
terms of car lots, Boston rate points, are: 

raham, $5.40@5.50 bbl; entire wheat, 

7.90@8,—both cotton 98’s. 

Demand for feed is barely sufficient to 
maintain the range of prices, and some 
of the city mills have shaded 50c@$1 ton. 
One or two have small amounts contract- 
ed, and due to their low output have not 
made full deliveries. However, it is re- 
ported that in the country district de- 
mand is a little better, due largely to the 
scarcity at country mills, many of which 
are about on a grist basis. 

Going prices on millfeed: spring bran 
$24.50@25 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston, 
local $27; winter bran, slight accumula- 
tion, $26 ton, sacked, mostly local; 
spring standard middlings $26.50, flour 
middlings $29, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, standard, $28; winter middlings 
$27, slight accumulation, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed closely sold up. Offered 
in small lots locally at $24 ton. Western 
feed in good demand, but jobbers having 
difficulty in getting deliveries. Ground 
oats were offered at $34 ton, and corn 
meal at $30, bulk. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 8,200 44 
Last week 7,800 42 

Of this week’s total, 5,700 bbls were 

spring wheat flour, 1,900 winter and 600 


rye. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Aug. 5.—Flour was 
weak and in moderate demand until Fri- 
day, when wheat advanced and caused 
a miniature scramble for flour at old 
prices. Most mills refused to do busi- 
ness on this basis, having had a surfeit 
of it in the past, though a few did so 
and took chances, regardless of conse- 
quences. Hence the trading of the week 
was an improvement over anything dones 
of late, and included practically every 
grade on the list. There was no heavy 
buying in any direction, but: simply a 
general car lot absorption which made 
a good showing in the aggregate. 

With the crop movement on and prices 
low, the wise buyers bestirred themselves 
to a limited extent. The leaders in grain 
seem to have the situation well in hand. 
When they want to buy wheat, they put 
the market down and the farmers imme- 
diately hand over their crops; and when 
the leaders want to sell, they put the 
market up, and then every one calls for 
flour and the mills need wheat. Perhaps 
if the farmers and flour buyers would 
reverse their tactics, by selling on the 
bulges and buying on the slumps, they 
would find more in life than they are 
now getting out of it. 

Springs were lower and more salable, 
first patents closing nominally at $7.75 
@8; standard patents, $7.25@7.50,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
A fair business was done, principally in 
spot stock at extreme quotations and in 
new crop stuff for September-October 
shipment at $1@1.25 bbl less, as there 
was no disposition to buy old goods for 
shipment at the present premium over 
new. In fact, for shipment, new hard 
winters were preferred to old springs at 
the difference in cost.. However, the 
trade feels that the Northwest is going 
to have its innings this crop year. 

New hard winters were weaker in in- 
stances and more active, short patents 
at the close ranging $6.50@6.75; 
straights $6@6.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45 
@55c more in wood, 5@1éc less in jute, 
or 15@80c less in bulk. Trading was 


good, mostly in short patents at $6.25@ 
6.50 and straights at $5.75@6, cotton. 
Some excellent flours were offered around 
$6, cotton. They were dry, spongy, of 
good color and altogether very attrac- 
tive. It is said these flours will run 
into some large orders, should they re- 
cede a little further in price. 

New soft winters were easier and in 
better demand, short patents closing 
nominally at  $5.35@5.60; near-by 
straights, $4.60@4.85,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45@55c more in woods, 5@l5c less in 
jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Fair sales 
were made of both patent and near-by 
straight within the range of quotations. 
Top brands of Ohio patent were offered 
as low as -$5.50, cotton, at which it is 
believed some business was done, with 
less desirable stock ranging lower. Near- 
by straights sold well in car lots at $4.40 
bulk to $4.70 cotton, one buyer claiming 
to having bought the equal of any com- 
ing to this market at $4.40, bulk, though 
another good one brought up to $4.70, 
cotton. Offerings were neither plentiful 
nor pressing, and were soon cleaned up. 

City mills continued to run strong, 
night and day, but found trade less ac- 
tive than it has been, domestic and ex- 
port. They reduced their winter flour 
25@40c bbl and feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 22,020 
bbls; destined for export, 12,945. 


NOTES 


Vessel. arrivals at this port in July 
were.198, mgainst 178 in June. 

Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., exporter, has gone to 
Maine for the rest of August. 

Range of prices for new southern 
wheat on grade for the week, 95c@ 
$1.174,; by sample, 40c@$1.10. 

There are said to be 36 Shipping 
Board steamers lying at anchor here 
which could be utilized for bringing coal 
from Europe. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the week in this market at 6c un- 
der No. 2 red winter, as against 714¢ 
under last Saturday. 

Exports from here this week included 
8,197 bbls flour and 1,233,355 bus grain— 
813,541 wheat, 236,172 corn, 20,000 oats, 
123,689 rye and 39,953 malt. 

Eugene Blackford, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, who has been abroad for 
three months, has returned and says the 
outlook for business with Europe isn’t 
bad. 

John Sonderman, local manager Unit- 
ed American Lines, Inc., operating the 
American-Hawaiian Line and a Ham- 
burg-Bremen service, has applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A. W. Mears, C. H. Dorsey and Wil- 
liam C. Scott have been designated as 
the flour quotations committee on ’change 
for the month of August, with J. Ross 
Myers, C. M. Trueheart and Lewis Blau- 
stein serving as alternates. 

W. C. Schilthius, of the Schilthius 
American Trading Co., grain, New York, 
is visiting his Baltimore agents, Dennis 
& Co., Inc., grain, freights and forward- 
ing, with the view of studying local con- 
ditions and getting better acquainted. 

The Dimling Grocery Co., Baltimore, 
with $2000 capital stock, to deal in 
groceries, etc., and to operate one or 
more wholesale or retail grocery stores, 
has been incorporated by George and 
Rudolph Dimling, and R. Walter Croth- 
ers. 

Visitors were J. S. Vertner, general 
travelling representative of the Mill- 
bourne Mills, Philadelphia; F. S. Scud- 
der, with Brainard Commission Co., 
grain, New York; C. C. Herolz, of Port- 
land (Mich.) Milling Co; H. M. Strat- 
ton, of the Donahue-Stratton Co., grain, 
millfeeds and screenings, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Thomas C. Bowling, manager 
Jefferson Milling Co. Charles Town, 
W. Va. 


Effective Aug. 1, E. R. Tolman, local 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was transferred to Boston, while 
his assistant, Stanley G. Erdman, was 
made manager of the Baltimore office. 
Both changes are regarded as promo- 
tions. Mr. Tolman was treasurer of the 
Baltimore Flour Club, and highly thought 
of here. He made a fine record for the 
eight years he was in charge of the 
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Baltimore branch of the Pillsbury com- 
pany. His going, therefore, means a loss 
to the local trade, though he can rest 
assured that he has the best wishes of 
all his old friends in his new field of 
labor. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 

PirrspurcH, Pa., Aug. 5.—Buyers are 
still holding back for lower prices, and 
no improvement is seen in the strike 
situation in this end of the state. Job- 
bers and bakers are in the market for 
60-day delivery, and demand is very 
brisk. 

Quotations for the week: hard winter 
short patents $6.90@7.10, standard pat- 
ents $6.25@6.40; spring wheat short pat- 
ents $7.50@8, standard patents $6.50@7, 
—all cotton 98's, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, 
prompt delivery. Soft winters, $4.50 in 
bulk, Pittsburgh delivery. 

There was a big drop in feed prices 
during the week, but demand remained 
poor. Bran is quoted at $21@22 ton, 
standard middlings $23@24, flour mid- 
dlings $29@30, red dog $35@36, and low 
grade $36@37. 

NOTES 

Harvey Owens, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., stopped over in this city on 
his way to the West. 

August Bald, president of the Bald 
Baking Co., who is in Germany,» sends 
word that he will return Sept. 15. 

Harry C. May, of Edward May & 
Son, flour brokers, is spending the week 
end in Waterloo, Mich., with his son. 

Franklin J. Connolly, a Pittsburgh 
flour broker, is mourning the loss of his 
infant son. Mr. Connolly recently 
opened offices in the Jenkins Arcade. 

H. F. Stewart, of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., made a trip through 
his territory during the week and did a 
fair business, but buyers are holding 
back for lower prices. 

John Ertl, president John Ertl Baking 
Co., one of the largest concerns in this 
district, has returned from Germany. 
He said that conditions in that country 
are gradually becoming normal. 

The Haller Baking Co. Pittsburgh, 
which is making a specialty of Haller’s 
Vim bread, has instituted a novelty in 
the baking trade. It is making daily de- 
liveries of its product by parcel post 
to its regular customers who are on their 
vacation in the mountains and at the 
seashore. 

C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PHILavetputa, Pa., Aug. 5.—The flour 
market during the past week was unset- 
tled by fluctuations in wheat, and limits 
in some cases were slightly reduced. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are light, and they are obliged to 
come into the market from time to time. 
They confine their purchases, however, to 
small lots to supply immediate require- 
ments. 

NOTES 

C. R. Stauffer, miller, of Leola, Pa., 
was on ’change this week. 

The Jersey Cereal Food Co., of Cereal, 
Pa., is in the hands of a receiver, though 
said to be solvent, with assets of more 
than $1,000,000. 

The business section of the Public 
Ledger says that bakery equipment is 
experiencing an active business, due to 
the demand from new bakeries and to 
replacement orders from_ established 
firms. A manufacturer’s representative 
says smaller bakeries are becoming more 
modernized, and are using more ma- 
chinery. The percentage of food bought 
from bakers is constantly increasing. It 
is estimated that 60 per cent of the bread 
used today is bought from the bakers, 
compared with about 25 per cent 10 
years ago. 

Samvuet S. Daniets. 





TENNESSEE MILLER DIES 

NasHuvitte, Tenn., Aug. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—P. C. Farley, proprietor of 
the Cookeville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, died 
at a Nashville hospital after an illness of 
several weeks. Mr. Farley was 57 years 
old, and was one of the most prominent 
business men of Cookeville. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 





Joun Lerper. 
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Family flour and bakers patents are 
40c bbl lower for the week, barring local 
territory, where demand is extremely 
quiet. There has been some improvement 
in domestic demand this week, particu- 
larly from the Middle West. Interior 
mills report a fairly active inquiry from 
the upper Mississippi valley, but sales 
are almost entirely confined to carload 
lots for prompt shipment. Southeastern 
states’ demand has been lifeless. 

Pacific flour is much too high for 
United Kingdom buyers, and very little 
has moved in that direction for some 
months. 

Oriental demand has shown some im- 
provement this week, and some good 
sales were made to Hongkong. ee 
inquiry has been active for August ship- 
ment, but very little ocean space was 
available. North China ports are in the 
market, and business could be worked if 
there were direct sailings from _ this 
coast. New business with Japan is 
meager. 

First patents, basis cotton 98's, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7.90@8.65 bbl; Montana, $7.25@ 
7.55; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.15@7.85. 

Washington family patent, basis cot- 
ton 49’s, $7.60; Washington hard wheat 
bakers patent, $7, and Washington blue- 
stem bakers patent, $6.45, both basis cot- 
ton 98’s. Washington pastry flour, basis 
cotton 98’s, $5.30. Export grades, basis 
cotton 49’s, are quoted: patent, $6.60@ 
6.75 bbl; straight, $5@5.10; cut-off, $5.30 
@5.40. ; 

The millfeed market is easier, with 
Washington mill-run, mixed cars, selling 
to jobbers at $28 ton. Montana mixed 
feed and bran are quoted at $26@26.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 17,491 33 
SS ee 52,800 29,305 56 
i) ear 52,800 24,586 47 
Two years ago..... 52,800 5,813 11 
Three years ago.... 52,800 ..... ee 
Four years ago..... 46,800 7,271 15 
Five years ago..... 40,800 1,600 5 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, -in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TW WEEN. cwccccse 57,000 24,040 42 

Last week ........ 57,000 14,090 25 

WOOF GPO ...cseccs 57,000 20,341 36 

Two years ago..... 57,000 10,098 18 

Three years ago.... 57,000 ~—........ ee 

Four years ago.... 57,000 7,923 13 

Five years ago..... 57,000 20,481 35 
NOTES 


The 50-bbl mill of the Carlton (Ore- 
gon) Elevator & Mill Corporation has 
been sold to J. J. Denson. 

The Gould Feed Co., of Mount Ver- 
non, Wash., has been incorporated by 
William Kinney, and G. B. and J. H. 
Gould. 

The railroad strike has not, so far, 
prevented shipments in north Pacific 
Coast territory. There appears to be no 
shortage of cars or serious delays in 
transit. 

The Community Mill Co.’s mill at Nez- 
perce, Idaho, has been taken over by C. 
W. Palmer and S. E. Mikkelson, who 
will operate it under the name of Prairie 
Mill Co. 


The daily capacity of the Judith Mill- 
ing Co.’s mill at Hobson, Mont., has been 
increased from 200 to 300 bbls, and its 
power has been changed from steam to 
electricity. 

W. Schwartzenberg, until recently man- 
ager Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills, has 
become manager of the flour mill op- 
erated by the Albers Bros. Milling Co. 
at Portland, Oregon. Mr. Schwartzen- 
berg has had a wide experience as a mill 
manager, both at Spokane, Wash., and 
Pendleton, Oregon, and is thoroughly 
conversant with milling conditions in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The Washington Wheat Growers, As- 
sociated, has applied to the War Finance 
Corporation for $2,000,000 to aid in mov- 
ing the 1922 wheat crop, the Idaho farm- 
ers’ association for $1,000,000, the Mon- 
tana association for $8,000,000, and the 
Dakota association for $3,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000. Representatives of the associa- 
tions will appear before the corporation 
on Aug. 9 in connection with these ap- 
plications. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma for July, according to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, were: to Hongkong, 
33,686 bbls; China, 32,455; Japan, 7,075; 
Manila, 26,454; Honolulu, 6,795; United 
Kingdom, 2,445; Peru, 7,419; Bolivia, 
5,664; Ecuador, 1,937; Columbia, 2,090. 
Domestic water shipments: to San Fran- 
cisco, 22,970 bbls; Los Angeles, 3,441; 
San Luis, 1,775; San Diego, 310; New 
York, 5,500. 

E. H. Leonard, vice president and 
manager Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., of 
Waitsburg, Wash., has been in Seattle 
for several days. He estimates the crop 
of Walla Walla County, Washington, as 
about 70 per cent of normal, of Umatilla 
County, Oregon, 80 per cent of normal, 
and the winter wheat crop of the lower 
Palouse about normal, with the spring 
wheat crop of that section almost a fail- 
ure, excepting early baart, which has 
produced a fair crop. Winter wheat is 
of good quality and of nearly normal 
weight. 


OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Aug. 5.—The mills 
this week cut prices 40c per bbl all 
through the list, which brought the mar- 
ket nearer a parity with wheat. The new 
quotations are $7.30 for family patents, 
$7.15 for bakers hard wheat, $6.95 for 
bakers blue-stem patents, and $5.25 for 
valley soft wheat. A fair amount of 
local business was done at the reduction. 

Export trade remains light, and is con- 
fined to parcels to the Orient. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

SU WOOK wcccsccs 57,000 20,326 35 

Last week ........ 57,000 18,026 $1 

We OD. ceosccviens 48,000 26,272 54 

Two years ago..... 48,000 9,266 19 

Three years ago ... 42,600 25,657 60 

Four years ago .... 40,500 19,506 48 

Five years ago .... 33,000 4,583 13 
NOTES 


Wheat shipments last month were 500,- 
393 bus to Europe and 49,998 to the Ori- 
ent, as against total shipments of 2,915,- 
359 bus in July, 1921. 


The headquarters here of the North- 
west Wheat Growers, Associated, an- 
nounces that the Minneapolis office of the 
company will handle this season a share 
of the wheat in the pool of the Nebraska 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 


Flour shipments from Portland in July 
were 46,391 bbls to California, 3,728 to 
Europe, 1,300 to Honolulu, 32,305 to the 
Orient, 7,646 to South America, and 4,147 
to Atlantic Coast points, a total of 95,517 


bbls, comparing with 195,998 shipped in 
the same month last year. 

There was a fair demand for wheat 
throughout the week, with not much of- 
fered by farmers. The demand was 
mainly for club for near-by ships. At 
the cose of the week, buyers were offer- 
ing $1.10@1.11, coast, for club, and $1.16 
@1.17 for high grade milling varieties. 

Farmers in Jefferson County are or- 
ganizing a corporation to purchase the 
Metolius (Oregon) Flouring Mills, now 
owned by the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co. The banking syndicate has named a 
close price to the farmers. H. M. Seet- 
hoff, who has been manager of the mill, 
heads the farmers’ organization. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Aug. 5.—During 
June, according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank report, the flour mills of this dis- 
trict continued to operate considerably 
below capacity. The output of reporting 
mills averaged 32.1 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 41.7 per cent during the 
corresponding month of last year. This 
same report states that the barley crop 
this year in California is estimated at 
36,720,000 bus, compared with 29,700,000 
last year. 

NOTES 


The Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club 
held a meeting on Aug. 4. 

The Millers’ Club will be entertained 
for lunch and a golf match by Stephen 
Loew, Capitol Milling Co., at the Hill- 
crest Golf Club, on Aug. 9. 

The Carson Baking Co. is planning to 
enlarge its plant, and will shortly spend 
$50,000 for new equipment and buildings. 
The firm’s new location will be at 3545 
Pasadena Avenue. 

It is reported that the small mills of 
Utah and southern Idaho have organized 
what will be known as the Associated 
Flour Mills Association. A co-operative 
selling plan and the installation of a 
blending plant are contemplated. The 
headquarters are to be located at Salt 
Lake City. 


MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., Aug. 5.—Flour 
prices eased slightly from last week’s, as 
the wheat quotations softened from 98c 
to 94c bu, and the top this week is $7.75. 
Demand, as for the last two months, has 
been nominal. Prices: patent flour $7.50 
and first clear $6, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots; bran $26 ton and 
standard middlings $28, same terms. 


NOTES 


The Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will present its case before the 
War Finance Corporation on Aug. 9 to 
support its application for a loan of 
$3,000,000 to be used in handling the 
wheat crop this year. 

McCone County on July 31 suffered a 
big loss to its wheat crop from a hail- 
storm, from three to five miles wide, 
which swept practically across the entire 
county from east to west. Estimates 
place the loss to wheat at about $250,000. 


J. M. Ryan, president of the Farmers’ 
State Bank, Pendroy, says that the yield 
for Teton County will considerably ex- 
ceed 2,000,000 bus this year. A heavy 
rain fell on July 31, and many fields will 
return from 25 to 40 bus to the acre. 

Hail and grasshoppers have spread 
wide and general damage over the south- 
ern part of Hill County, south of Havre, 
where a few weeks ago the promise of a 
heavy crop was very bright. Other por- 
tions of the county report fairly good 
wheat, harvesting having started. 

Threshing prices are materially lower 
in Montana than for several years. With 
full crew for handling all details, the 
prices are: wheat, lic bu; oats, 10c; rye, 
16c; flax, 28c. Where the farmer handles 
the grain to and from the machine the 
prices are: wheat, 71,c; oats, 5c; rye, 8c; 
flax, 16c. 

Getting harvest hands for the farmers 
is proving a genuine problem for Mon- 
tana just now. There is a big shortage. 
The state department of agriculture has 
taken up the work, and in addition to the 
effort at the general office at the capital, 
a labor agency nas been established at 
Bainville to look after the needs of the 
northern part of the state. 
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With only a suggestion of new wheat 
yet on the market, there is evident an 
impending car shortage, and the railway 
officials say that there is no way to pre- 
vent its becoming acute if the coal strike 
continues. Even with plenty of coal and 
all the motive power for handling cars, 
it is the opinion of Superintendent Fred 
Wear, of the Great Northern’s Butte 
division, that the vast increase in yield 
of wheat this year will force a car short- 
age of considerable proportions. The 
railroads are making strenuous efforts to 
keep traffic moving, and are succecding 
fairly well within a limited range. 

George H. Moran, state grain inspec- 
tor, stationed at Great Falls, says that 
wheat of the 1922 crop so far received 
by him indicates a smaller percentage of 
damage by smut than in the crop of 192], 
He says that until he has handled more 
samples any generalization would be 
premature, but that reports he has re- 
ceived appear to warrant the belie? that 
wheat this year is freer from smut than 
a year ago. The inspector’s office found 
that, taking all grades of winter wheat 
for the crop of 1921, there were 51) per 
cent of the wheat samples affect«d by 


smut. That was on a basis of 1,260 sam- 
ples, of which 653 had smut presen. 
Joun A, Curry. 
UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, Aug. 5.—Only « few 
carloads of 1922 wheat have arrived at 
Utah mills, although harvest is now well 
under way, the general trend of prices 
for the crop not being indicated s« far, 
according to grain dealers. Recei) ts of 
last year’s crop continue to be |arger 
than those of this year. Mills are yrind- 
ing on old wheat entirely, and the change 
to the new crop is not expecte ! for 
several weeks. Prices showed a slight 
decline early in the week, but were gen- 
erally steady. 

Quotations today on transit shipments 
from Utah and Idaho points: Uta) win- 
ter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 92ce( $1.02 
bu; Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft 74@ 
84c, No. 1 hard 70@90c; Idaho winter 
wheat, No. 1 dark northern $1.03: 1.13, 
No. 1 hard winter 77@87c; Idaho hard 
spring wheat, No. 1 dark northern $1.03 
@1.15, No. 1 northern 82@92c; Idaho 
soft wheat, No. 2 white 77@87c, No. | 
hard white 83@93c; Idaho white feed 
oats, 38-lb, bulk, $1.82@1.88 per 1(0 lbs; 
eastern corn, No. 2 yellow $1.111,@ 
1.434, No. 2 mixed $1.3914@1.41¥,. 

NOTES 

Nearly 4,000 acres of farm lan near 
Holden, Utah, were swept by fire dur- 
ing the past week, all grain shocked be- 
ing destroyed. The loss is estimated at 
about $15,000. 

Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., returned Thursday 
from an extended business tour in south- 
eastern states, including Tennesse«, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Ability of the Oregon Short | ine to 
handle all grain shipments despite the 
strike is asserted by H. V. Plat', gen- 
eral manager of the road, in answer to 
inquiries from Senator W. E. Borih. 

J. H. Hollister, formerly manayer of 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. in (Ogden, 
and president of the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change, left today, accompanied by his 
wife, for Portland, Oregon. He will be 
connected with the Albers company 


there. 

Opening of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. flour mills in Ogden has been «elayed 
through nonarrival of electrical equ'p- 
ment. Installation of milling machinery 
has been practically completed, «nd the 


plant will soon be ready to operate on 
this year’s crop. 

Weather conditions during the past 
week have continued ideal for the wheat 
crops in Utah and southern Idaho. Local 
rains have been sufficient to heij some 
dry land grain which had not filled, and 
there has not been enough moisture t? 
be detrimental in any section. 

Professor J. C. Hogenson, crop Spe 
cialist of the Utah Agricultural olleg® 
inspected Weber County grain ficlds for 
seed certification this week. The state 
college is co-operating with the Ogue? 
Grain Exchange and the state farm 
bureau in steps to improve wheat sé 
standards for this territory. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
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DULUTH, AUG, 5 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: . 
1922 1921 

Family patent ........ $7.50@7.75 $9.35@9.60 
Bakers patent ........ 7.25@7.50 9.00@9.25 
First clear, jute....... 5.50@5.75 7.40@7.85 
Second clear, jute..... 4.25@4.50 56.60@6.10 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.55@6.80 7.00@7.25 
Durum patent ........ 6.30@6.55 6.75@7.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per bbl, in cottons: 
pure white, $5; No. 2 straight, $4.65; No. 3 
dark, $3.60; No. 5 dark, $5.40; No. 8 rye, 
$4.20. 

WHEAT—Durum active, with variable 
prices Early selling caused heaviness and 
price recessions, slowing up offerings. A 
large outside house urged growers to hold 
back their grain for higher prices, and mar- 
ket recovered some of its early loss. Reduced 
movement caused lighter cash offerings. Lit- 


tle or nothing was done in the spring Sep- 


tember future. A few part or, car lots came 
out for sale, and were taken over by mills 
and elevators, 
GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 
-——-——Dark northern 

July No. 1 No. No. 3 





31... 123% @136% 119% 132% ‘114% @127 % 
Aug. 
Bes 123% @136% 119% @132% 114% @127% 
2. 123% @136% 119% @132% 114% @127% 
ais 123% @136% 119% @132% 114% @127% 
4. 126% @139% 122% @135% 117% @130% 
5 127 @138 121 @134 116 @129 
Amber durum -—Durum—, 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No. 2 
| 114% 112% 107% 105% 
Mee, ) ossctvads 121% 119% 1065 104% 
Aug. 2 ere. 117% 115% 105% 103% 
eee 117% 115% 105% 103% 
Aug. 1 (ane, 117 105 103 
3 eee 118% 116% 104% 102% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 





Corn Oats Rye 
July 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
31. 58% 28% @30% 75% 43@60 
Aug 
:. 59% 28% @30% 75 43@56 
2 59% 28% @30% 74% 43@56 
3. 5856 28 @30 74% 43 @56 
4, 59% 28% @30% 76% 44@57 
er 59% 28 @30 75% 44@57 
Dail) closing prices of wheat futures dur- 

ing the week, per bushel: 

Spring c Durum ‘ 

Sept. Sept. Oct, Dec, 
July 31 oa ee ee 97% cuss eoee 
Aug. 1 soos 2EB% 965% 96% 97 
Aug. 2 cs Bae 95% 95% 96 
Aug. 3 cos Bae 95% 95 94% 
Aug. 4 «+. 114% 97 96 93 
Aug. 5 oes aa 96% 95% 93% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
R PO aa ares ‘saan tan tee 
: W he - 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring - 101 ett} 131 127 109 43 
Durum - 286 140 308 1268 191 614 
Winter ‘ 10 «564 A eT 198 eee 
Tota - 397 817 439 295 498 557 
Corn cc. ae 2 a 737 eae oes 
Oats . ee 2 2 aa 2 
ae 689 264 139 205 264 139 
Barley .... 61 144 89 85 145 39 
Flaxse: oe 12 94 153 21 70 153 

GRAIN STOCKS 

Dulut!)-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 5, and 


receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 

(000’s ornitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


tia , bus bus bus cars cars cars 
, ak 
.2n { 32 18 
oan 59 17 
3 nor { 9 1 2 
Ses 32 5 11 31 4 
1 ihe . 30 36 343 11 28 62 
» 2 ar i? 
1, 2 du { 78 62 g 25 
All ot} 7 7 2 48 25 28 
wou .. 809 174 «96 «84 «40 85 
he ! ; 8 426 1 3 463 16 
mixed ..., es o* 17 76 107 148 
Totais .. 425 675 602 292 711 349 
. Stor of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
eleva in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Domestic——, ——Bonded—— 
Co 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
rn - 419 9 es oe oe ee 
ag . 8426,282 16 1.  .. 
le a | 
weet’ :--- 7 117 89 4 2 1 
axsecd .. 37 928 760 oe 40 6 
FLAXSEED 
sat “'ictory crop conditions and cutting 
the : h Dakota and Minnesota depressed 
een Pri market the early part of the 
pnaee rices broke 16\%c. Selling appeared 
ute Bs Or . for when buyers later tried to pick 
Saas, Pplies they found little offered, and to 


vants were compelled to advance bids 


to get it. This started others buying, with 
the result that crushers stepped in and bid 
strongly for cash stuff in the face of the 
light movement here and elsewhere. Cash 
basis was advanced 1@2c the closing day 
and futures hit highest levels on the week, 
though at the close market had reacted *@ 
1%c from top points. Interest in the mar- 
ket is growing generally, with increasing 
operations. Quotations: 
———_Close—_, 
Opening Aug. 6 
July 31 High Low Aug.5 1921 
Sept. .$2.37% $2.41 $2.23 $2.40% $2.01 


Oct. .. 2.34 2.37 2.19 2.35% 2.03 
NOV. 22 scce 2.35 2.22 2.34% 2.04 
Dec. .. .».. 2.31% 2.18 2.30% ... 





MILWAUKEE, AUG. 5 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 


ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 

a, A. SPEER ETE $7.75 @8.10 
eer 7.10@7.50 
. 4k. aa err ee 5.50@6.10 
SE MD d.n-0d 00 cnewe ces ceeews 4.10@5.25 
IE 60s Vic wk en Seba ea nes 6.50 @6.75 
Free eee 6.10 @6.40 
Se. SE, MOD Sac cd cesses weneens 5.05 @5.20 
See TOE, GORE occ ciccewevcses 4.65 @4.90 
PE eee cen ce een kdue 3.75 @4.65 
Cee SED UD 605s ccccenases 1.65 @1.70 
COR Cs SOF FEE be ccc cceccewnes 1.60@1.65 
ere ree 1.55 @1.65 


MILLFEED—Lower; tone steadier on mid- 
dlings. Receipts, 3,240 tons; last year, 1,320; 
shipments, 3,611 tons; last year, 6,146. Bran 
in relatively free supply and demand limited. 
Middlings in moderate request. Winter bran 
75c@$1 ton lower; spring bran off 50c ton. 
Middlings unchanged to 50c lower. Rye and 
hominy feeds unchanged to $1 ton lower. 
Red dog nominally steady. Cottonseed meal 
$3.50 ton lower; gluten feed up $1. Standard 
bran, $16.50@17.50; winter bran, $16.25@ 
16.50; standard fine middlings, $19@20; flour 
middlings, $23@26; red dog, $30@32.50; rye 
feed, $18; hominy feed, $25.50@26; old 
process oil meal, $45.50@46.50; cottonseed 
meal, $45; gluten feed, $29.85; reground oat 
feed, $8.50@9,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 5@6c. Receipts, 100 
cars; last week, 25; last year, 795. Offerings 
larger, but readily absorbed by millers and 
shippers. Basis of spring easier; on winters 
firmer. No. 1 dark northern 25@35c over 
Minneapolis September price; ordinary north- 
ern spring, 5@15c discount. No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern closed at $1.38@1.48, No. 2 
$1.33@1.43, No. 3 $1.28@1.38, No. 4 $1.23@ 
1.33, No. & $1.18@1.28; No. 1 red winter 
$1.10% @1.11, No. 2 $1.10@1.10%, No. 8 $1.08 
@1.09; No. 1 hard winter $1.12@1.13, No. 2 
$1.11% @1.12%, No. 3 $1.10@1.11%; No. 1 
mixed $1.10@1.21, No. 2 $1.08@1.19, No. 3 
$1.01@1.17, No. 4 97¢@$1.13, No. 5 94c@$1.08. 

RYE—Declined 1% @2c. Receipts, 32 cars; 
last week, 25; last year, 130. Good shipping 
and milling demand; receipts moderate. 
Basis steady to firmer. No. 2 to arrive, Au- 
gust shipment, %c bid over September; spot 
1% @2c over. No. 1 closed at 76@76%c; 
No. 2, 75% @76c; No. 3, 74% @75%c; No. 4, 
72@T4ec. 

CORN—Unchanged to 1%c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 105 cars; last week, 149; last year, 
196. Offerings small, and demand good from 
shippers and industries. Basis stronger; No. 
2 white, 2%c over September price; yellow 
3%c over; mixed, 1%c over. No. 2 white 
closed at 63% @63%c; No. 2 yellow, 65%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 63\c. 

OATS—Declined %@lic. Receipts, 117 
cars; last week, 224; last year, 742. Indus- 
tries and shippers buying. Receipts light. 
Basis firmer; No. 3 white spot quotable %c 
under to 2%c over September price, accord- 
ing to weight, closing at 32% @35%c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 81 
cars; last week, 86; last year, 208. Steadier 
and new in good demand from maltsters and 
shippers; old neglected. Iowa was quoted 
at 50@62c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 55 @63c; 
Minnesota, 50@62c; Dakota, 50@62c; feed 
and rejected, 50@54c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls.. 43,000 25,590 15,110 22,530 
Wheat, bus. 140,000 1,017,250 98,653 797,816 
Corn, bus... 170,200 279,300 174,535 377,921 
Oats, bus... 247,455 1,569,330 267,050 620,775 
Barley, bus. 127,980 322,560 62,795 18,050 
Rye, bus.... 50,940 175,140 11,080 83,498 
Feed, tons.. 3,240 1/320 3,611 6,146 





KANSAS CITY, AUG. 5 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Sere ree he et eee renee $6.10@6.60 
ae eee re rrr 5.40@5.95 
TS 6 6 bess geeky ws Heaeee ® 4.00@ 4.45 
Ee Teor e ree e 3.40@3.70 


MILLFEED—Prices unchanged to 50c 
lower. Demand good from West, South and 
Southeast for bran, and from southern states 
for shorts. Eastern demand quiet. Current 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$13@14; brown shorts, $17@18; gray shorts, 
$21 @22. ? 

WHEAT—Cash wheat prices were irregu- 
lar all week, usually giving indication of 
strength, but affected adversely by the weak- 
ness in futures. The market closed the week 
unchanged to 9c lower, however, the decline 
being mostly on dark hard samples. Soft 
wheat is unchanged to 2c lower. Receipts 
were slightly smaller, and demand was gen- 


eral, but holders were forced to reduce prices 
in order to interest buyers. Mills and ship- 
pers took good quality, protein grain, and 
elevator concerns and exporters the common 
qualities. Premiums gained strength, espe- 
cially for ordinary qualities going chiefly to 
exporters. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.05@1.17, No. 2 $1.03@1.17, No. 3 $1.02@ 
1.16, No. 4 $1@1.15; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.06 
@1.07, No. 2 $1.04@1.05, No. 3 $1@1.02, No. 
4 98c@$1. 

CORN—Fairly liberal supplies, coupled 
with a small demand, served to reduce corn 
prices 2@2%c bu this week. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 1 55% @56c, No. 2 55% @56c, 
No. 3 55c, No. 4 54%c; yellow corn, No. 
6lc, No. 2 60%c, No. 3 60c, No. 4 59%c; 
mixed corn, No. 1 55%@5é6c, No. 2 55@56c, 
No. 3 54%c, No. 4 54c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c-—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls. 23,725 14,975 129,675 112,450 
Wh't, bus. 4,048,650 4,916,700 2,763,450 2,499,200 
Corn, bus...163,750 180,000 435,000 315,000 
Oats, bus..124,100 622,200 64,500 15,000 
Rye, bus... 3,300 6,600 4,400 2,200 


Barley, bus 37,500 40,500 23,400 13,000 
Bran, tons. 940 1,460 4,140 4,240 
Hay, tons.. 5,088 3,024 1,104 588 





CHICAGO, AUG. 5 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


TD wn w'50:0.0:0:95085 040008 008 $8.35 @8.45 
Spring patents, Jute .....ccccccecs 7.00@7.75 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.75 @7.00 
eet GO, SOD 0 66.0 00650005 0ee 5.00 @5.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.15 @3.40 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.50@7.85 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $5.75 @6.50 
DORE, DS WOT COME sc ccccccccvccsss 5.25@5.75 
oe a rrr re rr 4.25@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.40@5.75 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.00@5.25 
Clear, southern, jute ..........00% 4.00@ 4.30 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.40@4.70 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.25@4.40 


WHEAT—Receipts, 3,274 cars, largest for 
the season, compared with 3,114 last week 
and 2,936 a year ago. Large export business 
has been feature of the week. Milling de- 
mand very quiet, except for purchases of red 
winter wheat by local mill. Hard and red 
winter cash prices are down 3@4c on the 
week on best grades. Premiums have held 
almost steady. Shipping sales totaled 3,- 
500,000 bus. 

Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 

red, .....@108% 110 @115 122 @125 
108% @114 118% @124% 


2 red. 105 @112 

1 hd. 109 @114% 109%@117 119% @125% 
2 hd. 106% @113% 109% @116 119 @125 
1dhilll @112%116%@118..... ew 
1 n, 8 112%@180._..... Dacvas 126% @134 
ldnil27%@146_..... @Deseee 132% @139% 


CORN—Spot prices 1@1%c lower on the 
week. Domestic trade good, but export busi- 
ness more active. Shipping sales totaled 
about 2,500,000 bus, mostly for foreign ac- 
count. Receipts, 1,029 cars, compared with 
1,068 last week and 760 a year ago. Cash 
prices for the week, with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
mix... 62% @64 64% @65 58% @63% 
mix... 62% @65% 63% @65% 58% @63% 
mix... 61% @63% 63 @64% 57% @60% 
mix... 61% @64% 63%@64% 56% @57 
mix... 61% @62 62% @63% ....@56 
mix... 60% @62% 61% @64 54 @55% 
yellow. 63% @64% 64% @65% 58% @64 
yellow. 62% @65% 63% @65% 59 @64 


ssl Pech cdesseat 


3 yellow. 62% @65 63% @65% 564%@61% 
4 yellow. 62% @63 63% @64% ....@57% 
5 yellow. 61 @64% 63 @64™% ....@.... 
6 yellow. 60% @64 62% @64% 544% @57% 
1 white. 63 @64% 64 @65% 59%@64 
2 white. 62% @65% 64 @65% vied tel 
3 white. 61% @65 63% @65 ..@. 

4 white. 61% @64% 63%@64% -@. 

5 white. 60% @63% 62% @64% ik Mei, 
6 white. 60% @62% 62%@644% ....@.... 


OATS—New oats beginning to arrive, and 
excellent demand. Prices about steady for 
the week. September closed today at 33c. 
Cash prices: 

This week Last week 
white. 35% @39% 36%@40 35% @39% 
white. 34 @39% 33%@40 34% @40 
white. 31% @37 32% @36% 32%@38 
white. 31 @35% 31% @35% one 36% 
RYE—Spot prices down 3@1l0c on the 
week. Receipts, 212 cars, compared with 197 
last week and 374 a year ago. Offerings 
freer, and consumptive demand less urgent. 
No. 2 ranged 74% @81%c, compared with 
79% @86%c last week and $1.08%@1.29 a 
year ago. September closed today at 74c, and 
December at 74%c. 

BARLEY—Spot prices about steady. Mar- 
ket featureless. The range was 52@64c, com- 
pared with 50@66c last week and the same 
a year ago. September closed today at 55%c 
and December at 54%c. 

CORN G 
prices somewhat lower. 


Last year 


mobos 





Demand not urgent, 


but good for this time of year. Corn flour 
$1.65, yellow and white granulated corn meal 
$1.60, yellow and white cream meal $1.55, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.60, oatmeal 

2.75, jute, in car lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled 
oats, $2.50 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Prices higher, being $46 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago, for fine ground, and $47 
for pea size. Conditions unchanged. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bblis..... 232 200 125 155 
Wheat, bus.... 4,922 4,287 4,341 3,376 
Corn, bus...... 1,849 1,538 3,397 1,781 
Oats, bus...... 1,535 6,314 1,312 1,447 
Rye, DBus.....0. 272 474 112 462 
Barley, bus.... 148 185 55 87 





ST. LOUIS, AUG. 5 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





DE SOE 6 VSenSei ead iadenwed ey $7.50@7.90 

EEE 6 5 0:0.6:0-0:0:3:0: kb. 6:06o 8400 6.0% 7.35 @7.65 

gg eee 5.25 @5.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

0 ERNE TT eee ee ee ee 6.50@6.75 

ED Bios h4-ks OO No-0:2 he eanes ews 5.60@5.80 

ee Ge Avs et aseexdanewcesae eo 4.25@4.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

..., ELUTE LTETCLECCOUTTTE TUL TTT 5.78 6.10 

CO EEF eT ee ee ee ee 5.20@5.40 

PEE SD seek eenenkbeneadugesa’s 4.25@4.50 


MILLFEED—Very little change in prices, 
and none in demand. Offerings light, but 
sufficient to take care of the demand. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 
bran, $17@17.50; soft winter bran, $17.60@ 
18; gray shorts, $24.50@25. 

WHEAT buying of soft much 
lighter, and milling demand slow. Hard in 
fair demand. Ordinary descriptions and yel- 
low grades were taken for export, and there 
was some milling demand for cars of good 
color. Receipts, 1,188 cars, against 884 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.10@1.11, 
No. 3 red $1.06@1.08, No. 4 red $1.04@1.07; 
No. 2 hard $1.09@1.09%, No. 4 hard $1.04. 

CORN—Despite heavy production, avail- 
able corn supplies are very moderate, with 
cash requirements big and stocks on ocean 
Passage about 18,000,000 bus smaller than a 
year ago. Moderate export business report- 
ed, but difficult to get yuantities. Receipts, 
203 cars, against 363. Cash prices: No. 2 
yellow 68c, No. 4 yellow 65c, No. 5 yellow 
65c; No. 1 white 62c, No. 2 white 62c 
Market dull; cash demand less than 
last week. Market in the main reflected 
that of wheat and corn. Receipts, 243 cars, 
against 271. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 35c; 
No. 3 oats, 34% @35c; No. 4 oats, 344 c. 


WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








c-— Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls. 94,100 170,650 137,860 162,460 
W't, bus.2,123,045 2,289,789 1,225,400 1,284, 900 
Corn, 587,600 "725 ,400 





Oats, bus..734,000 710,000 
Rye, bus... 14,624 7,921 
Barley, bus 16,000 14,400 3,190 4,380 





BUFFALO, AUG. 5 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %'s, 


carloads: Spring 

EE ee Ter ere $7.50@s.00 
Bakers patent ........... ‘isvaw See 
. RAPE TE Tee ee 6.20@6.75 
CUO GORE oc ccccccnes : -.-+. 8.50@4.00 
Bee, DUNS DOES oc. ccccewcess ; 5.00@5.25 
ee ED oa 3 6 wis s'6:d we hae age 4.50@4.75 
th ME 4:0WS 0:4:6 68.6:6.5 0 08 3 0.0.4¢0' 3.50@ 4.00 

Sacked 

Bes WP GO F600. 0s ccecceeas $.....@18.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@20.50 
Pere ree eee «see @ 26.50 
| er ee o oes » @28.00 
ee ee ee --» @34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... / ‘954 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 30.00@ 30.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 29.50 @ 30.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 29.50@30.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... wee | lO 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... .....@44.50 
Ol meni, G1, BOP COM cc ccccccccs oes» @ 42.50 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... Terr, | 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... + see + @18.50 
BOUCHE WROAE, BOO TOG coc cccsicces 2.35@ 2.40 


WHEAT—Receipts were 120 cars of soft 
winter and there was a good demand at $1.15 
@1.16 bu for No. 2 red, all offerings being 
taken. Later in the week sellers held for an 
advance of 2c, which millers refused to pay, 
but the offerings were disposed of. Closing: 
No. 1 red, $1.21; No. 2 red, $1.18; No. 3 red, 
$1.15,—on track, through billed. Soft white 
was wanted, and a premium was paid. 

CORN—Buyers were siow early in the 
week, and prices eased off, but later the mills 
were in need of supplies and, with light of- 
ferings, paid an advance. The close was 
strong, within %c of last week. No. 2 yel- 
low, 75%c; No. 3 yellow, -74%c; No. 4 yellow, 
73c; No. 5 yellow, 72c; No. 6 yellow, 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—At times during the week buyers 
could not get enough choice weights, and 
cleaned up the market. Toward the close 
trade was slow, as prices asked were consid- 
ered too high. Closing: No. 2 white, 42c; 


70c,— 








620 


No. 3 white, 40%c; No. 4 white, 39%c,—on 
track, through billed, 

BARLEY—Maltsters are not interested at 
present prices for new, looking for a decline. 
Track offerings very light, and inquiry good. 
Malting was quoted at 66@70c, and feed at 
60 @64c,—on track, through billed. Malting, 
c...f., Buffalo, 65c. 

RYE—No offerings on spot. No. 2 new 
was quoted at 83c, on track, through billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 5 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,800 bbis, and 12,792,- 
488 Ibs in sacks. No exports. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ..........--6+65 $8.00 @8.26 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00@7.756 
Spring first clear .......6+.-e-ee0% 6.25@6.50 
Hard winter short patent ......... 7.00@7.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.65 @7.00 
Soft winter straight .......+.+.+. 4.75 @6.25 


RYB FLOUR—Quiet and weaker, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Quotations: 
$5.25@5.50 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market advanced 2%c, but aft- 
erwards declined ic and closed quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 1,260,904 bus; exports, 680,778; stock, 
1,309,656. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

Wo, 8 red winter ...ccccccesss $1.19% @1.22% 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... 1.09 @1.12 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 3c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No. 2. Sample according to quality. 

MILLFEED—Demand less active, and 
market weak and lower. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 


Bprimg OFAR ..cccscccscccccccce $21.50@22.50 
Soft winter bran ..........-4+5 23.50@24.00 
Standard middlings ...........+. 24.50 @ 25.00 
Flour middlings ..........+.... 29.50@31.00 
MOOG GOW ccc cctedovvcecs cscccs 36.00 @37.00 


CORN—Market declined ic early in week, 
but afterwards recovered loss and closed 
steady, with no net change in prices. Re- 
ceipts, 112,728 bus; exports, 560,713; stock, 
271,360. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 75% @76%c, No. 3 74%@75%e, 
No. 4 72%@73%c; car lots, for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow 80@S8lic, No. 3 yellow 79@80c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Qulet, but steady un- 
der moderate offerings. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Jranulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.85 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......++.e0+% 1.85 


OATS—Market irregular, closing at a net 
decline of %c. Supplies small, but trade 
slow. Receipts, 26,103 bus; stock, 69,162. 
Quotations: No. 2 white 46%@47c, No. 3 
white 45% @46c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly and showed little 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.50; patent cut, per two 
100-Ilb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3. 





NEW YORK, AUG. 5 

FLOUR—Quiet, though some steady pur- 
chases of smal! lots for immediate shipment. 
Wide range in prices caused by attempt of 
some southwestern mills to force business. 
Export situation dull. Quotations: spring 
first patent, $8.50@9.50; standard patent, $7 
@7.50; first clears, $5. 75 @6. 50; soft winter 
straights, $5@5.50; hard winter straights, 
$5.50@6.50; first clears, $4.75@6; rye, $4.85 
@5.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 124,576 bbls. 

WHEAT—More or less active, with prices 
jumpy. Fairly good export buying, with 
price situation showing frequent weaknesses. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.283%; No. 1 
spring, $1.52%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.27%; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.43%; No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.26% Receipts, 2,125,000 
bus, 

CORN—Buying light; price situation in- 
clined toward weakness, owing to favorable 
weather reports. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
No. 2 mixed and No. 2 white, 82% @82%c. 
Receipts, 620,200 bus. 

OATS—Whole situation weak, accentuated 
by pressure of new crop, though decline in 
prices moderate. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
45%c; No. 3 white, 44%c; No. 4 white, 43%c. 
Receipts, 531,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, AUG. 5 
FLOUR—Closing, car. lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ........+...66. $7.75 @8.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter short patent, new... 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter straight, new ......- 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... 5.35 @5.60 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 

BOT covcccscvcccsccocvesovceces 4.60 @ 4.85 
Rye flour, white, new .........+.. 4.75 @5.25 
Rye flour, standard, new ......... 3.75 @4.25 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ............+. $9.00 
City mills’ winter patent ............5.6 7.10 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.60 


MILLFEED—Generally lower and dull. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $21.50@22; soft winter bran, $23@24; 
standard middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, 
$30@31; red dog, $35@36; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $24@24.50. 

WHEAT—Down Xc and up 1%c; demand 
and nfovement good. Receipts, 1,425,910 bus; 
exports, 813,541; stock, 2,018,187. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.23; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.17; August, 
$1.16%; range of new southern for week, 
40c@$1.17%. 

CORN—Declined %c; movement and de- 
mand large for season. Receipts, 435,327 
bus; exports, 236,172; stock, 467,199. Clos- 
ing prices: domestic No. 2 yellow or better, 
79% @80c; contract, spot, 75c; No. 2, spot, 
76%c; range of southern for week, 74@80c. 

OATS—Unchanged; demand and movement 
small, Receipts, 19,501 bus; exports, 20,000; 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


stock, 54,905. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 46%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 46c. 

RYE—Lost 4c; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 119,179 bus; exports, 
123,689; stock, 166,076. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 88%c; bag lots of new 
southern, 74 bus, sold at 85c@$1.05, as to 
quality. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in July, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts—, -—Exports—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis..... 87 167 21 56 
Wheat, bus... 4,875 2,002 2,609 
Corn, bus...... 1,984 273 2,360 1,123 
Oats, bus...... 144 38 291 





= ae 980 1,038 1,225 722 
Barley, bus.... 68 67 120 105 
Malt, bus...... 92 6 67 eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 2 eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Aug. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts—, -—Exports—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls... 618 806 193 334 

Wheat, bus.. 8,307 12,251 8,457 11,793 

Corn, bus.... 35,857 16,323 35,200 15,738 





Oats, 2,274 1,030 1,562 517 
Rye, 8,871 8,362 10,645 8,934 
Barley, 551 582 745 =: 11,085 
Malt, bus.... 167 25 135 eee 
B’ kwheat, bus 1 ees ove eee 
Millfeed, tons 10 9 eee ove 





BOSTON, AUG. 5 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $8.50 @8.65 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.25@8.35 
Spring firat clears ....ccccceccces 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter patents ..........++. 6.25 @6.75 
Bott winter patents ....ccccccerss 6.25 @6.75 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.25@5.75 
Soft winter clears ..........0.0% - 5.00@5.50 
Rye flour, white patent, new..... @5.00 


MILLFEED—Wheat feeds unsettled, with 
the tone firmer at the close; other feeds 
fairly firm, with a quiet demand. Spring 
bran, $23.75@24 for pure and $22.75@23 for 
standard; winter bran, $22.75@23.25; mid- 
dlings, $27@34.50; mixed feed, $28@34; red 
dog, $38.50; gluten meal, $50.95; gluten feed, 
$36.20; hominy feed, $32.25; stock feed, $33; 
oat hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed meal, 
$44@47.50 for old and $41.50@49 for new; 
linseed meal, $46@49,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAI-—Easier; quiet demand, 
Granulated yellow $1.95, bolted yellow $1.90, 
feeding meal and cracked corn $1.65, all in 
100’s. 

OATMBAL—Slow demand, with market 
unchanged at $2.75 for cut and $3.02 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r~Receipts— -——Stocks—, 
1922 yo 1922 1921 





Flour, bbis.... 18,590 26,000 ..... «esse 
Wheat, bus... 25,575 1, "335 L47,74F = sccce 
Corn, bus..... DUNES secee seene 781 
Oats, bus..... 46,780 29,755 471,191 1,963 
Rye, bus...... t | re 1,292 1,432 
Barley bus... ..... gecece 470s wccce 
Millfeed tons.. ..... TS os eeee eevee 
Corn meal, bbls ..... | | eT eee 
Oatmeal, cases 6,000 |, eee eecce 
Oatmeal, sacks 450 ere e*e06 
RECEIPTS DURING JULY 

1922 1921 
Flour, bbls 82,703 
Wheat, bus 2,200 
GOER, BUD ccccicvscccscese 114,255 
ee ee 318,410 
Pi OEE issetesccscseerscs Ba sesas 
TRFIGY, DUB cccccccccccece GBCOR = cecce 
Millfeed, tons 168 
Corn meal, bbls 275 
Oatmeal, cases 800 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,350 





Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Aug. 5: 87,485 bus wheat and 500 sacks 
flour to Liverpool. 





TOLEDO, AUG. 5 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $5.40@5.50; spring, $7.50; 
Kansas, $5.75 @6.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...........-. $19.00@19.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 22.50@23.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 26.00 @ 26.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 309 cars, 281 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 36 cars, 24 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 27 cars, 19 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 408,800 254,200 238,870 ..... 
Corn, bus.... 35,000 36,250 12,455 16,330 
Oats, bus.... 36,900 822,950 18,805 56,760 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 8 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Aug. 8 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
eee $7.40@7.90 $8.20@8.70 
Standard patent ...... 7.10@7.45 7.90@8.30 
Second patent ........ 6.85@7.10 7.60@7.80 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.50 5.70@6.00 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.90 3.75@4.10 


*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Aug. 8), in 


jute, were: 
. 8 Year ago 


No. 2 semolina ....... $6. ieee. 25 $6.75 @6.80 
Durum flour ......... 5.20@5.30 6.05@6.50 
CORP vise ctivecveedes 3.75@4.00 4.00@4.40 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 
Me. GE. ck cece 284,085 289,660 275,505 
Aug. 5... 295,255 291,260 281,730 330,435 
July 30... 309,120 307,530 296,045 269,160 
July 22... 318,880 279,850 336,470 245,955 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
AOE. 18... cosecs 245 1,550 3 ...4-. 
Aug. 65... 1,480 = .aceee 1,430 we eeee 
July 30... 2,785 8,140) nneeee cvvece 
July 22... 1,070) =... eens 10,410 ween 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922. 1921 


May 20. 62 69,665 162,910 152,285 eee coos 


May 27. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 eee eee 
June 3. 60 67,365 130,420 127,720 eee eee 
June 10, 61 68,465 171,400 169,955 eee eee 
June 17. 61 68,765 169,375 181,900 eee eee 
June 24, 61 68,665 187,335 172,155 eee eee 
July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 355 eee 
July 8.. 62 69,315 134,640 162,155 eee eee 
July 15. 62 70,165 189,785 200,655 eee eee 
July 22. 61 69,490 182,630 185,255 eee 

July 29. 58 60,690 193,920 162,145 eee eee 
Aug. 5. 52 59,340 158,905 152,160 355 620 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 8), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Aug. 8 Year ago 
WOR. cc ceccscccces $14.25@14.50 $14.50@15.00 
Stand. middlings.. 16.50@17.00 14.50@15.50 
Flour middlings... 23.00@23.50 20.00@22.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@30.00 30.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $24.75 @ 25.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.50@24.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-1b sacks. 15.00@16.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 0 
Corn meal, yellowt ...++.-+e+++ 
Rye flour, white® .......csse.e% 
Rye flour, pure dark* ... ose 
Whole wheat flour, bbif .. 
Graham, standard, bblit 
Rolled oOats®® .....ccccccscecee 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. oe 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3. 00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning.. 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. - 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ..........+00% 44.50 @45.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


tb 
= 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Be B cccsves $1.29% @1.47% $1.24% @1.36% 
BOR. F cccccee 1.2956 @1.41% 1.24% @1.36% 
gy Gn 1.32% @1.44% 1.26% @1.39% 
Ms DD 66:0:064:0 1.31 @1.43 1.25 @1.38 
Y. 38 arr 1.29 @1.42 1.23 @1.37 
pe ean 1.28% @1.41% 1.21% @1.36% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Ame. 2 vsewvess $1.24% @1.38% $1.19% @1.31% 
Aug. 3 1.195% @1.31% 
Aug. 4 1.23% @1.34% 
Aug. 5 1.21 @1.33 
Aug. 7 1.19 @1.32 


1.17% @1.31% 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Aue. Sept. Dec. 





, Perr $1.11% $1.10 Bi cceee $1.13 $1.10% 
| Pere 1.11% 1.09% 7...... 1.12 1.09% 
Bovecee 1.14% 1.11% 8...... 1.11% 1.09% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No, 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


AME B ccvcase $1.11% @1.15% $1.03% @1.07% 
Bem. B cavecees 1.03% @1.07% 1.00% @1.03% 
BOR: @ ccccces 1.05 @1.07 1.02 @1.04 
PS aes 1.12% @1.14% 1.04% @1.06% 
| 7 2 1.02 @1.04 -95 @1.00 
Be, 6 ccceces 1.01% @1.03% 94% @ .99% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
BOD 6rcsaes $1.00% @1.03% $1.00% @1.05% 
SM DB vvinsese 1.00% @1.05% -97% @1.00% 
BS acccces 1.02 @1.05 -99 @1.01 
BR. © 2 vsccee 1.01% @1.03% 1.01% @1.04% 
Po SS ees 1.00 @1.02 -93 @ .98 
BE. 8 cccvces -99% @1.01% .92%@ .97% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1.. 57% @58 295% @30% 70% @71 43@53 
.: 57% @57% 29% @30% 70% @70% 43@53 
3.. 57% @57% 29 @30 70 hs 43@53 
4.. 58% @58% 29% @30% 2% 44@54 
5.. 57% @58 29% @30% nien 44@54 
7. 


. 56% @57% 28% @29% @71% 43@53 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday. were: Aug. 6 
Aug.5 July 1921 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,320,960 1,632, iso 2,372,360 
Flour, bbis ...... 25,287 20,220 20,691 
ilistuff, tons ... 1,717 1,003 730 
COPm, DUB ices 115,370 193,200 130,980 
Oats, bus ....... 523,740 474,770 1,618,740 
Barley, bus ..... 148,750 157,620 297,360 
Rye, bus ........ 432,250 299,200 159,330 


Flaxseed, bus ... 17,000 23,000 48,000 





August 9, 1922 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end. 


ing Saturday were: e Aug. 6 

Aug.5 July 29 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 761,720 580,220 950,950 
Flour, bbls ...... 338,464 351,094 330,198 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,814 13,567 12,309 
Corn, bus ....... 163,920 464,880 86,400 
ee Se oSodes 643,200 637,130 223,789 
Barley, bus ..... 192,500 91,020 317,720 
ee, OD ccccccce 257,760 187,920 98,040 


Flaxseed, bus ... 3,630 3,000 31,250 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Aug. 6 Aug.7 

Aug. 5 July 29 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 459 529 111 268 

No. 1 northern... 5 12 eee 12 

No. 2 northern.. 386 477 eee ten 

Others ......... 654 964 867 898 

TOURS occcoee 1,404 1,982 979 =1,177 

Tm 2020 ccccccce 756 746 ee oes 
In. 1918 .......0. 40 41 
Im 1987 ..cccccs 226 283 


COARSB GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 6 Aug.7 Aug. 9 
Aug. 5 July 29 1921 1920 1919 
5 


Corn ... 186 339 14 4 
Oats ..14,804 15,121 11,234 215 =3,304 
Barley... 197 124 871 435 972 
MeO cee «6S 25 111 116 = 4,870 
Flaxseed, 2 13 1,142 62 153 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


o——Mpls— ——Duluth —, 





Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 1 ...$2.30 2.27 2.25% 2.25 2.21% 
Aug. 2 - 2.31% 2.27% 2.27% 2.26% : 
Aug. 3 ... 2.37% 2.33% 2.33 2.32 2 
Aug. 4 - 2.44% 2.35% 2.35% 2.34% 2 
Aug. 5 ... 2.52% 2.40% 2.42% 2.40% 2.354% 
Aug. 7 + 2.47% 2.37% 2.42% 2.37% 2.32 


Receipts 6f flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

’ -—Receipts——, In store— 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis. 17 48 70 2 1,142 62 
Duluth...... 12 94 153 27 963 756 
Totals..... 29 142 223 29 2,105 818 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 


5, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

Minneapolis ... 4,036 6,513 1,211 903 

BPMIGER occccese 3,175 6,465 3,538 872 








Totals ....:. 7,211 12,978 4,749 1,775 





OCEAN RATES 








Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 8, in cents per 100 lbs: 

a————_-From 
Phila-Ilx aie 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia_ loads 
Aberdeen .... 30.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast eooe 80.00 .... anne 
Bremen eo. 18.00 .... sees 
Bristol o soos 27.00 17.0 
Cardiff oe 696% c8es sees 
Bergen -ee+ 26.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COPE cececece 20.00 .... 30.00 .... 
Dublin ....... 20.00 .... 20.00 .... soa3 
Dundee ...... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 ve 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 wees 
Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bordeaux .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
FEAVED. cccccas 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 35.00 Ssee eee 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28— “30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 7 os -- 35.00 
Pere eee ebee were 
Pee 17.08 cee  SORe 0450 eee 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry.. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... eee 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle ... 17.00 .... .we++ «oes sees 
Rotterdam ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
CEOUOUNCOE .cce GOGO seve cece ses sere 
Southampton.. 20.00 
pS eee 25.00 
Pirseeug ...... 25.00 
Stettin ....... 30.00 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial NewS, 
based on the methods employed by A. ™ 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour an 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 

to July 22, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1922 «1921=— 1920 





Flour production, bbls— 860 
DF PEGE oe ciccceiss 2,489 2,656 1,5 H 
Pe ee pee 6,827 7,956 6,26 
Flour, July, 1-22, bbls— 760 

Exports 550 880 as 

Imports .. 25 2 . 
Wheat, July 1 2, bus— 7.900 

Receipts from bates 39,000 57,000 Hye 
a, SS: 7,325 18,040 19,5.) 

TeRPOTES§ occcccceces 200 527 

30,150 


Ground by mills.... 30,730 36,550 


Wheat stocks, July 22, 


bus— - 9.034 
At terminals ......... 16,735 21,740 19.% 
At country elevators, = 6.990 

56 


mills and in transit. 19,400 16,197 
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THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Many millers consider the railroad 
strike as virtually lost to the strikers, 
provided politicians and the administra- 
tion at Washington will only keep their 
hands off. The resort to violence by 
strikers is regarded as a last sign that 
they are losing. 

There is not so much trouble in getting 
cars and in moving them, but there is 
trouble in getting cars which are in good 
order. There is a noticeable tendency for 
cars to get out of order, and of course 
there is considerable delay in the making 
of repairs. 

Shipments seem to be getting through 
all right, and the policy of the mills in 
setting the flour rolling, on the chance of 
its getting through, seems to have been 
vindicated. One miller reports a ship- 
ment for export as having arrived at Bal- 
timore four days after leaving the mill. 
That is good enough for even normal 
times. 

When it comes to coal, it is an entirely 
different proposition. There is real trou- 
ble here. Many mills are down to the 
bottom of their bins, and their need for 
new supplies is urgent. Coal shipments 
do not come through fast enough. For- 
tunate indeed is the miller who has some 
coal concern from which he has bought 
for many years, and which is taking care 
of its old customers at old prices. hese 
instances are exceptional, and the writer 
knows of only one. Some millers are 
paying current prices for coal, which has 
risen to eight or more dollars per ton. 
That hurts. If the coal strike could be 
settled, or the mines gotten into opera- 
tion again, the railroad strike would take 
care of itself, 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Business with the mills is right on the 
verge of being good; the only thing lack- 
ing to make it really good is more satis- 
factory margins. Flour is being sold 
entirely too cheap. The only recourse !s 
to keep the mills in full-time operation, 
thereby reducing the cost of production. 
That seems to be the only avenue of 
escape from unprofitable operation, and 
all the millers are trying to take it. Nat- 
urally this results in keen competition 
and, for the moment, in keeping prices 
down. 

If, by any chance, a fair volume of 
bookings ahead could be secured, then 
there might be some abatement of com- 
petition and firming up of prices. How- 
ever, buyers are not disposed to anticipate 
their requirements for any considerable 
time ahead. They evidently feel that the 
full effect of the movement and hedging 
of the new wheat crop has not yet been 
Tegistered, and that, consequently, lower 
prices may prevail later. This is an opin- 
‘on in which many millers concur. 

Nevertheless, although lower prices are 
regarded as a possibility, there is also a 
noticeable feeling that around $1.06 for 
the September future at Chicago, when 
reflected back to the farmer, represents 
a low price for wheat under the present 
World’s condition of supply and demand. 
Theoretically this view may be sound 
fnough, but practically it convinces no- 
body that wheat may not go lower. So 
the Situation in regard to wheat prices 
angs fire, and the general expectation 
of lower values continues. 

a A very good export business is being 
one by the mills represented at Toledo 
which have old connections and whose 
rands are known and established in 


United Kingdom markets. One of the 
Toledo mills will be operated full time 
next week on export business alone, in an 
effort to get caught up on its shipments. 
The buying by importers appears to have 
been conservative, and therein is found 
basis for the hope that it may continue 
for some time. If it could continue for 
the entire crop, although that may be 
expecting too much, its influence would 
be incalculable. 

Domestic business is fair, with a good 
volume of sales moving all the time. The 
situation is undoubtedly healthy, with 
stocks of flour comparatively low and 
nobody inclined to go very far in his 
purchases. If the margins on sales were 
a little better,—and this is the whole 
point of the present situation,—business 
with the mills could be described as very 
good indeed. Of course there is never a 
time when milling conditions are abso- 
lutely perfect. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.05@ 
1.0534 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Aug. 4. Operation of the mills 
reached 81 per cent of capacity, the best 
rate since a year ago. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $5.40@ 
5.50, local springs at $7.30@7.50, and 
local Kansas at $5.75@6.25, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran, $19@ 
19.50; mixed feed, $22.50@23.50; mid- 
dlings, $26@26.50. Bran is weak. There 
is considerable trouble in keeping sold 
up on feed. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output = activity 
-, 2. Berries 39,100 81 
EMEE WEG cc cccceccocceses 37,900 79 
\. £ rarer. 37,100 77 
rs ee eee 20,000 42 
Three years ago .......... 33,634 70 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 21 124,260 82,942 66% 
Last week ...... 22 116,760 74,900 64 
Year ago ....... 23 142,860 89,325 62% 
Two years ago... 11 66,960 29,158 44 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


Some representatives of Kansas mills 
report that they have been doing a very 
active and satisfactory business recently. 
Considerable of it is for flour to be 
shipped in the near future, and there 
seems to be no particular desire to antici- 
pate needs very far ahead. Kansas flours 
are showing quite a range. Short patent, 
or what was claimed as short patent, was 
offered as low as $5.70, jute, Toledo rate 
points, and 95 per cents as low as $5.50. 
There are unconfirmed reports of quota- 
tions even below this figure. However, 
good brands of Kansas short patent were 
down as low as $5.90, and from that the 
range reached upward to $6.70. 

Spring wheat mills cannot as yet meet 
this competition. Good brands of spring 
wheat flour from the Northwest were 
available at around $7.50, and new crop 
flour at $7@7.10. The movement of new 
wheat, both in the Southwest and the 
Northwest, does not appear to have been 
sufficient to do away with the premiums 
for choice grades of wheat. 


NOTES 


F. E. Blair has bought the Edison 
(Ohio) flour mill from the receiver of 
the Farmers’ Exchange Co. 

The Baltimore & Ohio freight house at 
Sandusky, Ohio, and 15 freight cars were 
destroyed by fire the night of July 31. 
The large Rosenbaum grain elevator also 


caught fire, but the Baltimore & Ohio 
grain elevator escaped. 

R. J. McDonald, for a number of years 
connected with the Quaker Oats Co., is 
now representing the Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, in Ohio and Kentucky. 

Among the flour men visiting Toledo 
this week were W. M. Elward, represent- 
ing the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, W. A. Johannes, J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Kansas City, H. W. Liehr, John F. 
Meyer & Sons Milling Co., St. Louis, O. 
B. Grosvenor, Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas. 

Herman F. Wright, recently sales man- 
ager David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., and before that with the 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
is now connected with the American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind., as man- 
ager of its wheat flour department, op- 
erating the new 1,200-bbl mill at De- 
catur, Ill. 

Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, made 
a shipment of 78,000 bus No. 2 red wheat 
from Toledo to Montreal, via steamer 
Keybell, this week. There have been sev- 
eral shipments by boat from Toledo to 
Montreal recently, and these may be 
bought to apply on contracts for ship- 
ment from Montreal first half of August, 
which are reported as being very heavy. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., Aug. 5.—Shipments of 
new wheat flour are beginning to arrive 
here, but bookings for future delivery are 
not as heavy as usual at this time of the 
year. The market has been fairly active, 
but buyers still contend that they are 
to see wheat for $1 bu. Winter wheat 
mills are quoting generally lower than 
the situation would seem to warrant, but 
the competition of Virginia and Mary- 
land mills has forced middle states mills 
to quote below basic values. Top winter 
wheat patents are offered this week at 
$5.90@6.40, standard patents $5.30@5.60, 
Kansas patents $6.75@7.25, straights 
$6.40@6.70, and northwestern spring pat- 
ents $7.75@8.25. 

The feed market is somewhat stronger 
than last week, coarse western bran being 
quoted at $24.50, winter wheat bran $25 
@26, middlings $27@27.50, fancy flour 
middlings $29@29.50, and red dog $41.50. 


NOTES 


A. E. Watson, of Philadelphia, eastern 
representative of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, was in Nor- 
folk this week, calling on the trade. 


Brokers and jobbers reported some de- 
lays in shipments from mills, due to the 
railway strike. Railroads entering this 
territory, however, have not placed em- 
bargoes on this freight, having put it in 
a class with coal and other fuel, and are 
moving it as rapidly as conditions permit. 


Norfolk will send two representatives 
to the Brazilian Centennial Exposition in 
Rio de Janeiro in September. W. A. 
Cox, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and E., E. Palen, prominent steam- 
ship operator, have been appointed by 
the city council as the city’s official dele- 
gates. After visiting the exposition these 
delegates will make a tour of South 
America, visiting all the important sea- 
ports in an effort to stimulate trade be- 
tween Hampton Roads and those coun- 
tries. 

JoserpH A. Leste. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouts, Inp., Aug. 5.—Unsettled 
business conditions, the result of the con- 
tinuation of strikes by coal miners and 
railroad shopmen, retarded milling busi- 
ness in Indiana this week. Sales of flour 
were fair, but would have been larger had 
it not: been for the difficulty of guaran- 
teeing immediate shipment, which was 
asked by numerous concerns. Probably 
three fifths of the inquiries made refer- 
ence to the desire to have supplies at 
once. 

Mills in this state have been having fair 
success in getting flour shipments into 
the hands of the buyers, but numerous 
shipments have been held up on the way 
as a result of transportation complica- 
tions. Traffic managers have been on the 
job almost continually in the last 10 days 
looking after the interests of customers 
of their mills. All are agreed that it will 
be some time before conditions become 
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normal, even should there be an early set- 
tlement of the strikes. 

The undertone of wheat prices was 
firmer the latter part of the week, appar- 
ently the result of advice given farmers 
from several sources that it would be 
advisable to hold their crop back. Mill- 
ers have not experienced any trouble in 
getting wheat thus far, but lately the 
greater part of the shipments have been 
from points comparatively close to In- 
dianapolis and to other milling centers 
in Indiana. At the end of the week, soft 
winter red was quoted here at $1.02@ 
1.04 bu for No. 2. 

Many mills in this state use electric 
power, supplied from a central station, 
and in some cities the electric plants have 
sufficient coal only for about two weeks. 
Efforts are being made by Governor Mc- 
Cray to relieve the situation by having 
coal produced by strip mines in Indiana, 
and national guardsmen have been sent 
into the coal fields to see that there is 
no interference with this effort. 

Flour quotations at the end of the week 
ranged near the level of last week, with 
an average rise of probably 10c bbl. 
Soft winter patents, standard to short, 
were available in car lots at $5@6.50 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis. 
Hard winter patents, standard to short, 
were offered at $5.75@7, and spring pat- 
ents, standard to short, were priced at 
$7.50@8.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Aug. 5: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

TRIM WEEE .cccccevvesevnve 12,477 55 
""S ... SPCrreverc ceric. 10,300 45 
WO BES as ciccsaeeience tes 9,417 41 
Two years ago ............ 2,956 13 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
, og. BRUT ET TET OLeLTCLr eT 244,000 99,000 
GE kre ewene eds be00seKe 255,000 36,000 
SY 0884006066060 684608 420,000 40,000 
Bere err Sree TT eee 76,000 7,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Aug. 5, 1922... 338,000 95,500 49,000 28,000 
Aug. 6, 1921... 511,060 156,980 370,790 2,000 
Aug. 7, 1920... 73,670 338,710 76,630 400 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Business in corn products is fair. It 
would be much better if mills were able 
to give reasonable assurances that ship- 
ments could be made immediately. Quo- 
tations are unchanged from last week, 
grits, meal and corn flour being offered 
for shipment in car lots at $1.65 per 100 
Ibs, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hom- 
iny flakes are priced around $3, hominy 
ranges around $1.65, and cerealine is of- 
fered at $2.30. Corn receipts are fair for 
the season of the year, with bids on the 
Board of Trade here at the end of the 
week of 5714,@58c for No. 3 white. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit.e, Inp., Aug. 5.—The jobbing 
trade is sitting steady, and jobbers are 
taking their time with orders, is the way 
one prominent miller spoke of trade con- 
ditions now prevailing. Although there 
has not been a rush of orders, there has 
been enough business to keep the millers 
busy. There is just a steady pull that is 
reflected in the steadiness of production. 
One of the larger mills reported two 
weeks’ orders ahead, but that was because 
the mill went out and got the business. 

The rail strike has caused no serious 
delays in shipments, and millers have had 
no complaint on that score to make. 
Neither has there been delay in receipts 
of wheat from primary sources. New 
wheat has been coming in regularly in 
large quantities, mostly from primary 
points, however. Not much local wheat 
has appeared, since much of the thresh- 
ing was delayed by adverse weather. In 
some of the counties there has been a 
very favorable yield, as much as 30 bus 
per acre. Local millers are paying $1 at 
mills and 97c at stations for this crop. 

Fifty years ago farmers were getting 
75c bu, from Igleheart Bros., as related 
by an Evansville paper that prints a col- 
umn entitled “Fifty Years Ago.” The 
Wabash & Erie Cana) was then in op- 
eration, and but one railroad. The Ohio 
River traffic was then the chief source of 
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transportation, but most of the wheat 
was moved in wagons, long lines of which 
could be seen at the mills, only two of im- 
ok ee being then in operation: the 

gleheart and the Elles, the latter now 
the Phoenix, which has survived two de- 
structive fires. 

Flour quotations, Evansville basis, car- 
load lots in 98-Ib sacks: best patent, $6.75 
@7; straights, $5.25@6.35; Kansas hard, 
$7.25@7.75; clears, in jutes, firsts $4.25@ 
5.25, seconds $3.75@4.50. 

The movement in millfeed is not very 
strong. However, there is sufficient de- 
mand to nearly absorb stocks. Quota- 
tions, Evansville basis, carload lots of 
100-Ib sacks: bran, $21; mixed feed, $24 
@25; shorts, $26@27.50. 

NOTES 

John L. Igleheart has gone to northern 
Michigan for the remainder of the hot 
weather. 

Leslie T. Igleheart and his son, Gilt- 
ner, will Pte - their vacation looking over 
the wheat fields in Kansas and Colorado. 


The Igleheart elevator at Martin, on 
the Illinois Central Railroad, was burned 
Aug. 4, with a loss of 15,000 bus wheat. 
The property was insured. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitie, Tenn., Aug. 5.—Southeast- 
ern flour mills have enjoyed very fair 
business during the past week. Demand 
continues largely for immediate shipment, 
although occasional lots of 1,000 to 5,000 
bbls are being booked. In some sections 
of the South, stocks are reported extreme- 
ly low, and demand has been urgent for 
quick movement. 

Notwithstanding the railroad strike, 
some of the southern carriers are giving 
very satisfactory service, but others have 
been crippled, and it has been difficult for 
some of the mills to get either coal or 
wheat. Most of the mills have accumu- 
lated some wheat, but there are a few 
with low stocks, and some have had to 
close down because of shortage of grain. 
Early resumption of coal mining is ex- 
pected in some districts in Tennessee, and 
this will afford some relief. 

Flour prices have been slightly lower. 
Quotations at the close of the week were 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $7.10@7.35; standard or 
regular patent, $6.15@6.40; straight pat- 
ent, $5.60@5.90; first clears, $4.25@4.75. 

Rehandlers report a fair demand. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.75@ 
8.25; hard winter wheat first patent, $6.25 
@6.75. 

Mills are showing little inclination to 
accumulate wheat. They are discouraged 
because of slow movement, and are also 
inclined to look for lower prices when 
new spring wheat moves.. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.17@1.20 bu, at 
Nashville. 

Millfeed continues in fair demand at 
unchanged prices, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $18@20; standard middlings or 
shorts, $25@27. 

Sales of corn meal continue light, with 
market higher, as follows: bolted meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.55@1.60; unbolted meal, $1.65 
@1.70. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 183,330 125,363 . 
Last week ....... 206,280 148,281 71.8 
SORP. BHD .i.cccce 210,240 148,271 70.5 
Two years ago ... 186,690 63,469 33.9 
Three years ago.. 191,910 141,747 73.8 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 5 July 29 

Flour, bbls. ........+++. 26,000 18,400 

WHE, DOD ccctccs ccées 353,000 253,500 

CORR, BUD ccccvecccctoes 77,000 68,000 

GRR, DED cccccccsvcecss 111,500 120,000 
NOTES 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 


Southeastern Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned from Asheville, N. C. 

S. S. Rowe has purchased a controlling 
interest in the Hickory (N. C.) Flour 
Mills from O. C. Coninger. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 5.—The stock 
market long ago came to the conclusion 
that the railroad strike and the coal 
strike would be settled satisfactorily. A 
well-known banker, in commenting on 
these conditions, said that, with one of 
the great Reading officials bound for 
Europe, and a chief figure in the bi- 
tuminous industry headed in the same 
direction, he did not see why he should 
disturb himself about labor conditions 
at the coal mines. This was sound sense, 
as it is apparent that the leaders in 
those industries would not take a 3,000- 
mile journey if they were seriously dis- 
turbed about labor conditions in the an- 
thracite or the soft coal fields. 


INVESTMENT BUYING 


The bond market still reflects excellent 
buying, and there is reason to believe that 
1922 will realize some new high records 
in various branches. It looks as if there 
would be some interesting foreign loan 
proposals later on, with possible appeals 
from foreign industrial corporations and 
private borrowers. The United States is 
gradually becoming a broad market for 
foreign government bonds, and there is 
no doubt that it will broaden consider- 
ably, with a potential demand far in ex- 
cess of anything that has been developed 
before. Some of the foreign banking 
houses will probably make interesting 
loan announcements later on, but great 
care will be taken not to congest the 
market, nor to force upon it total bond 
offerings in excess of the legitimate in- 
vestment demand. 

American investors, however, are be- 
ing educated as to the advantages of 
foreign government issues, and the prob- 
ability is that this interest will soon ex- 
tend to foreign industrial issues. Many 
American firms have agents and repre- 
sentatives abroad, and several of the 
great banks have been strongly repre- 
sented by very competent men in the 
foreign field. Whereas a few years ago 
American investors held scarcely any 
foreign government bonds other than 
those put out by Great Britain and 
Japan, the day to day buying power is 
absorbing great blocks of such bonds as 
well as securities offered by industrial 
companies, firms and institutions in va- 
rious parts of the world. American 
capital is being gradually employed 
everywhere on the other side, and the 
probability is that this investment inter- 
est will extend materially in the future 
as conditions abroad revive. 


PREVAILING PROSPERITY 


Notwithstanding the labor disputes 
there is a strong undertone to general 
business. Trade is on the upgrade again. 
A Philadelphia banker said that a friend 
of his found it impossible to obtain de- 
livery of a new automobile before Oc- 
tober. The motor industry has made 
great strides, and there have been rumors 
of an impending price war. This may 
not develop, however, as it is recognized 
that such a contest would be economical- 
ly unsound and absurd in such a situa- 
tion as now exists. The public is buying 
automobiles in large volume, and while 
its demand is discriminating, with most 
of the buying in the cheaper models, the 
probability is that this absorption will 
continue for some time. 

The American people are living care- 
fully, for the most part, and while there 
is still vulgar .extrdvagance in some 
quarters, the country as a whole is liv- 
ing carefully, and a vulgar display of 
wealth is no longer fashionable. More 
than this, it would not be tolerated in 
worth-while circles. Americans are 
prone to go to extremes, and when they 
are flush they spend money like water; 
when they are on the losing side and 
realize the need to economize, they cur- 
tail expenditures forthwith and increase 


their savings accounts. There are many 
reasons for taking a hopeful view of the 
longer future, notwithstanding the 
strikes. 


PRESIDENT HARDING AND LABOR 


Many well-informed people believe 
that the railroad executives did right in 
insisting upon the preservation of senior- 
ity rights for the men who stood by the 
roads and refused to strike, as well as 
for those who came to them in answer 
to their advertisements for new helpers. 
The feeling is general, however, that the 
situation will be adjusted satisfactorily, 
with the indications pointing strongly to- 
ward the acceptance of most of the 
President’s proposals by both sides. 

The coal miners, as well as the railroad 
workers, are much better organized than 
they were 20 years ago. Furthermore, 
they are represented as a rule by very 
good lawyers and others who are intel- 
lectually well equipped to plead their 
causes before the court of public opin- 
ion. It is to be hoped that out of this 
turmoil will develop a much better un- 
derstanding between capital and labor. 

The feeling has been for some time 
that an immense wastage could be pre- 
vented by getting representatives of both 
sides to cross their legs under the same 
table and discuss their differences man 
to man, face to face. There are excel- 
lent grounds for believing that general 
business will disclose noteworthy im- 
provement as soon as the transportation 
industry and the coal industry resume 
operations in a normal way. Just as 
soon as the anthracite mines reopen, 
enormous buying of coal is looked for, 
with most of the early shipments routed 
toward the Northwest. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dvuturn, Minn., Aug. 7.—The flour 
market was inactive again last week, and 
the mills report only a light business. 
Buyers are committed to the idea of a 
lower price level, and cover only going 
requirements. When the new crop be- 
gins to move a further decline in wheat 
is anticipated by most users, and they 
are marking time awaiting developments. 
Some inquiry for new crop flour has de- 
veloped, but very little actual business 
has resulted from it thus far. Millers 
are hopeful that when prices get down 
closer to the views of buyers a good de- 
mand will result. 

The durum flour market was quiet and 
trade spotted, with a few users covering 
their needs, but general interest lacking. 
Sales were of small lots for immediate 
needs. Some inquiry for new crop flour 
came in, and a few scattered lots were 
booked for September delivery, but de- 
mand is light. 

The situation in rye flour was un- 
changed, with trade purely local, pur- 
chasers coming in as their needs develop. 

There was some demand for bran last 
week; other than this, conditions were 
dull. Inquiry was fair but the mills had 
little to offer, and will not until they 
run into heavier operations. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
, ff. eee rr eres 20,895 57 
BS WOME oiccéesccccacsss 23,605 64 
.. er eee ee 18,410 50 
Two years ago ..........+5 4,805 13 


NOTES 


A boat took on 64,000 bus barley to- 
day, and this about cleaned out all that 
grain in store in elevators. 

P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., and W. A. Hottenson, of W. M. 
Bell & Co., Milwaukee, were in Duluth 
last Friday. 

C. C. Wyman, E. S. Ferguson, J. A. 
Haglun and H. G. Dickey, Minneapolis 
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grain men, have all been on ’change at 
Duluth within the past two days. 

J. C. Wyman, of McDonald & Wy- 
man, Minneapolis, and F. B. Getchell, 
with the Van Dusen Harrington Co., are 
posted for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

Flour is moving out in package freight 
boats at a fairly good rate, but the rail 
movement from the interior is larger 
than shipments, and stocks in railroad 
warehouses are increasing. 

Stocks of spring wheat in Duluth- 
Superior elevators are negligible, and 
durum is being steadily worked dowi to 
a low point. Receipts have fallen off 
sharply, and it takes considerable nego- 
tiation to get enough together to :neet 
boat loading contracts. 

The water rate on wheat, Dulut! to 
Buffalo, holds firm at 3c bu, but not 
much is doing in the way of chartvring 
boats, for the reason that there is |ittle 
grain here. Shippers having grain «om- 
ing to them are pressing for delivery 
to fill contracts already made. 

A good crushing demand and very 
light offerings advanced the basis for 
spot flaxseed 5c today, and it is now 
quoted at September to Ic over. ‘T': ar- 
rive in September is Ic lower, at Se} tem- 
ber price to lc over, and to arrive in 20 
days unchanged at September price to 
4c over. , 

Screenings are in light demand, and 
only an occasional sale is put throuvh as 
the stuff becomes available. There is 
not much to be had, and no improveinent 
in this respect is expected until the new 
crop begins to move. Reports are that 
the new crop will be very weedy, ani this 
will mean large supplies of screenings. 

Rye is coming in freely, and the num- 
ber of cars on track is increasing (aily. 
Sales to arrive have been heavy, ani de- 
livery is called for in August and Sep- 
tember. Any cars that come on the 
cash tables are quickly taken by houses 
having shipments to make. The buying 
is largely for export account, ani de- 


mand for both spot and futures is ac- 
tive. 

Receipts of spring wheat, mostly from 
Minneapolis, come here for mills tv use 
locally and for eastern shipment. Cash 


offerings comprise a few part cars. and 
are taken by mills. Much the same con- 
dition prevails in durum, the mills buy- 
ing the choice grades readily, but leav- 
ing poorer grades to elevators. ‘!oday 
No. 1 amber closed at 14@20c over 
September, No. 2 amber at 12@20c over, 
No. 1 durum at 8c over, No. 1 mixed at 
6@18c over and wo. 2 mixed at 1léc 
over. F. G. Cartson. 





RIO DE JANEIRO FLOUR MILIS 
Owing to the continued expansion of 
the business, states Milling, of Livi rpool. 
it has been decided by the directors of 
the Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills & (iran- 


aries, Ltd., to capitalize part of tlic sur- 
plus profits and reserves which up ‘o the 
present have been employed in the busi- 


ness. It is proposed to make a di-!ribu- 
tion of 5s per share free of tax, :1 the 
form of one fully paid new share of £1 
for every four shares held. The pro- 
posed new shares will rank for dividend 
as from payment of the interim div idend, 


and in all other respects will be of the 
same rank as the existing shares of the 
company. 


The Rio de Janeirv Flour Mills & 
Granaries, Ltd., operates a plant 0! 5,000 
bbls daily capacity, the largest in !3razil. 
The ownership is British, and the ma 
chinery of British manufacture. ‘I !\c Rio 
de Janeiro mills supply a large «rt of 
the Brazilian flour demand. Whe: sup- 
plies are imported priucipally from Ar- 
gentina, Brazil’s production of this gram 
being small. 





FIRE IN MONTREAL PLANT — 
Montreat, Que., Aug. 5.—Twen!s fire- 
men were overcome by smoke here early 
today (Saturday) at a fire in tle dry 
kiln of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Dense smoke from 175,000 burning bar- 
rel staves proved a severe test {vr the 
fire fighters, 13 of whom were ‘0 , 
hospital suffering from the effect ° 


smoke, but not seriously injured, when 
the flames were extinguished. Nv dam- 
art of the 


age was done to any other p ( 
mill. W. B. Wood, president, estimates 
the loss at $30,000. L. F.. Kier. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ene., Jury 19, 1922 








Owing to the reduction last week of 
Is per sack by London millers, imported 
flour has been of slow sale, and the un- 
fortunate part of it is that buyers were 
beginning to think favorably of strong 
flours. It frightened some of the weak- 
er holders to such an extent that prices 
which every one hoped were put in the 
limbo of the past came into being again. 
This refers to American and Canadian 
strong flours, and it is hoped that the 
weaker holders in the trade are gradual- 
ly being eliminated, which will be all to 
the good, as it can be quite well realized 
that, while secondhand sellers are pre- 
pared to take shillings (in some cases) 
under the mills’ replacing price, for- 
ward business, except by a bold buyer, 
cannot be done. 

The much improved prospects reported 
regarding the spring wheat crop in Can- 
ada and the United States make buyers 
chary of distant shipment, first half 
August seaboard being about the most 
distant position entertained, and then 
only for small quantities. 

The market also still feels the effect 
of consigned flour, which is usually 
pressed for sale, when near at hand, by 
the receiver, in order to save the shipper 
the heavy landing charges of this port. 
Besides this, flour in store is often very 
difficult to move, as rent and interest ac- 
cumulate rapidly, so that it is often 
much to the mill’s interest to save these 
expenses. 

It frequently happens that very low 
prices have to be taken to effect a sale; 
for instance, during the past week some 
quite sood export patents were sold at 
around 39s 6d, ¢.i.f., and the buyer was 
prepared to take further quantities at 
the same price, but when the mill was 
cabled to, it replied that 52s, c.i.f., was 
its lowest. The result is that the ship- 
per suffers, and will rarely ‘do otherwise. 

Spasmodie shipments on consignment 
usually arrive on an overstocked market, 
such as has been ruling here lately, are 
hever satisfactory to either the shipper 
or the agent on this side, and the latter 
will seldom advise such action on the 
part of the mill represented. It is far 
better for the miller to take a low price 
in the first instance, when he knows his 
loss and can write it off, as with con- 
Signments the loss is not known until 
the account sales come in, and that may 
take months. : 

Aus! ralian flour is quite the worst fea- 
ture of the trade at present, owing to 
continued heavy arrivals on an already 
overstocked market, which are being 
Pressed for sale; 36s, c.i.f., has been 
made in one or two instances, but it is 
Tumored that even less has been taken 
by needy sellers. There are very few 
traders who have not some of these 
flours in stock, to their great regret. 

ey anticipated a poor English har- 
vest, and although the weather has not 
een very favorable, the wheat looks 
Well. Sunshine, however, is badly need- 
ed, and this has prevailed during the past 
two days, so that future prices for Aus- 
tralian flours are not encouraging. 

The import trade has been going 
through troublous times lately, but, not- 
withstanding this, the future of Ameri- 
can and Canadian flours looks very en- 


couraging, unless something unforeseen 
occurs. Competition by home millers will 
still be keen, but they are finding it 
necessary to pay comparatively high 
prices for Manitoba wheats in order to 
get a little strength into an otherwise 
weak mixture. 

Flour arrivals, in sacks of 280 lbs each: 
United States (Atlantic), 4,500; Cana- 
dian, 5,212; Pacific Coast, 8,750; Aus- 
tralian, 5,801; Continent, 1,399; Argen- 
tine, 800. 

FLOUR PRICES 


Mill prices are variable. Evidently 
some mills are anxious for orders, while 
others ask 9d@I1s advance. The volume 
of trade has been greater, which is en- 
couraging. Canadian export patents of 
medium quality are offered at 9d ad- 
vance, or 41s 6d, c.i.f., but there are sec- 
ondhand sellers at equal to 39s, c.i.f., in- 
cluding seller’s commission. A_ similar 
quality has been offered and _ business 
done at 38s 6d, c.i.f. A better quality 
is on offer at 41@42s, c.i.f., with only 
a small demand. 

Minneapolis export patents are of- 
fered at 43s, c.i.f., but business is not 
possible at over 42s. Kansas flours seem 
to be out of favor as far as this market 
is concerned. Very ordinary ones are 
offered at about 38s, c.if., and good 
quality at 42s, c.i.f., but no business is 
reported. 

Australian flour is of slow sale, the 
market still suffering from heavy ar- 
rivals. July shipment is on offer at 35s 
6d, while arrived parcels have been sold 
at 36s, c.i.f., possibly less. 

Low grades from Minneapolis are 
about unchanged, with only a small de- 
mand, Argentine low grade afloat is on 
offer at 24s 414d, c.i.f., also for prompt 
shipment. This is cheaper on the week, 
and slow at the decline. 

English country straights are slightly 
firmer at 38s 6d@39s 6d, according to 
quality. London milled flour is un- 
changed at 43s, ex-mill, for straight run, 
which is equal to 39s 6d, c.i.f., but this 
is the official price and not the lowest 
taken. : 

WHEAT PRICES 


These are distinctly better on the 
week, quite a healthy demand springing 
up, especially for No. 1 northern Mani- 
tobas, near or afloat, for which 57s 94d, 
c.i.f., has been paid for July, and 57s 6d 
for August, showing an advance of 2s 
on the week. No. 3 northern Manitoba 
made a 3s advance for afloat parcels, 
they having been sold at 53s, while 52s 
6d, c.i.f., has been made for Aygust. No. 
2 hard winters show an advance of Is 6d, 
business having been done at 49s, c.i.f., 
for July/August and 48s 6d for August/ 
September. Australian wheat is harder 
at 53s 6d, Argentine Rosafe, 6314 lbs, 
finds buyers at 51s 9d, but sellers ask 
52s, c.i.f., for July steamer. 


MILLFEED 


Trading has been particularly slow the 
past week, and prices are easier. London 
milled bran is £6@£6 5s, while country 
bran can be bought at £5 17s 6d. Usual- 
ly the incidence of price is reversed, but 
it shows that, owing to poor flour trade 
and short time running by the mills, they 
have not got the usual quantity to offer. 
Middlings are about £8 5s for London 
made. Plate pollard is lower at £6 2s 
6d, c.i.f., while fine middlings are un- 
changed at £8 7s 6d, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


In poor request, and any quotations 
given must be considered purely nominal, 
as there is an almost entire absence of 
trading. There is only a trifling quanti- 
ty of Scotch manufacture here, and this 
is not likely to increase until the new 
crop, when buyers anticipate lower 


prices. Midlothian is about 57s 6d and 
Aberdeen 51s 6d, ex-granary, both per 
280 lbs. American offers are very firm 
at 41s 9d, c.i.f. American rolled oats 
are firm at 43s 9d, c.i.f. 


IONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending July 20, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From Baltimore per ss. Barbadian— 


Gold Medal No. 1 Semolina ............ 400 
From Montreal per ss. Antonia— 
Faupel’s Imp’l.. 250 Front Line .... 3,250 
Our West ..2cce 500 Pride of Canada 500 
CO eer 500 Silver Lining .. 250 
Stupendous .... 500 Nelson ........ 5,000 
WHCOEe coscases 500 Faupel’s Best .. 500 
Sapphire XXX..1,000 Tower Bridge .. 500 
GretMa oscccece S00 WNoxall ....s0.- 500 
From New York and Philadelphia per ss, 
Valacia— 
og, ee ee re. re ee 500 
From Montreal per ss. Dunbridge— 
eee rere 2,000 Daily Bread ... 1,000 
BigMal .occesecs 600 Regal ...cccsee 500 
Famous ....... 1,000 National ....... 500 


LONDON’S NEW COUNTY HALL 

The King and Queen this week opened 
the magnificent hall which has been built 
as the center and home of the County 
Council, London’s administrative body. 
The hall stands on the south side of the 
River ‘Thames, close to Westminster 
Bridge, and is the first important public 
building completed in London since the 
war. Its foundation stone was laid by 
King George in 1912, when it was expect- 
ed that the building would be completed 
in three years. 

The King, in his speech, said that men 
of old times were wise in erecting fine 
buildings for their towns. It is an ap- 
peal to the imagination. “This noble 
hall, the seat of the government of the 
County of London, will be typical of the 
importance of its duties and _responsi- 
bilities, and should stimulate the develop- 
ment of that sense of citizenship so dif- 
ficult and yet so imperative to cultivate.” 

The architect was Ralph Knott, whose 
design was singled out from some 150 
submitted. The members of the council 
met in the new hall the day following 
the opening, and a large audience filled 
the galleries to listen to the first de- 
bate, but the acoustic properties proved 
rather disappointing. ‘The building con- 
tains committee rooms, reading room, 
library and offices, in addition to its cen- 
tral hall. 

“WALK ON THE LEFT” 


An effort is being made to change a 
habit of the public. For many a decade 
the rule of the road and the rule of the 
pavement or sidewalk in the British Isles 
has differed. All vehicular traffic keeps 
to the left side of the road, whereas 
pedestrians have always been instructed 
and trained to walk on the right side of 
thé sidewalk. Now, as a measure of 
safety, it has been decided by the local 
authorities of London to have the same 
rule for road and footpath, and the 
legend “Walk on the Left” meets one’s 
eye continually, as it is written on the 
sidewalks and upon omnibuses and 
everywhere it is likely to be seen. 

Neyertheless, only a small percentage 
of the public have.yet grasped that they 
must change their ways, and the result 
is that those who do obey are continual- 
ly colliding with fhose who do not. It 
will be interesting to watch how long it 
will take before the left side of the walk 
is universally taken instead of the right. 

LIVERPOOL 

The market has ruled very steady the 
past week, with a fair inquiry from 
British millers, and prices about Is 6d 
per qr higher. Demand for imported 
flour remains fairly good, and there has 
been a much better inquiry for shipment. 





especially of Manitobas. Steadiness has 
characterized the Liverpool graded wheat 
futures; July delivery is quoted at 10s 
11d per ctl, and September at 10s 5d, or 
about 1d lower than last week. 

Manitoba export patents are in good 
demand for July shipment. They are 
quoted at 39s, c.i.f., and have been sold 
on spot at 43s. Buyers still fail to show 
any interest in American soft winter 
patents, which are quoted at 4ls, c.i.f., 
July, and as an indication of the ab- 
sence of demand bids of 39s, ex-store, 
are invited to clear a large parcel on 
spot. 

There has been a good inquiry for 
Kansas patents during the past few 
days. These are quoted for July and 
first half August shipment at 43s, c.i.f., 
and on spot 45s, while an English miller 
is asking 43s on spot for some milled 
from very fine Kansas wheat. 

Demand for Australian patents re- 
mains very quiet. There is a large ar- 
rival due in Liverpool in a few days, 
which sellers are offering as low as 36s, 
c.i.f., without attracting much interest. 

There has been no official reduction in 
the price of home milled, and it is be- 
lieved that not quite so much cutting is 
taking place. The average straight run 
turned out by English millers is of ex- 
cellent quality, and is very popular with 
bakers. Millers report a slow but steady 
inquiry at 46s for patents, 44s for 
straight run, and 42s for bakers. 

Buyers do not show much interest in 
iow grades. American second clears are 
offered for August shipment at 25s, c.i.f., 
and Argentine low grade at £9 15s ton, 
without proving any attraction. 


MILLFEED 


There has been a great deal more in- 
terest shown in linseed cake, and Ameri- 
can for August shipment has actually 
been sold as low as £12 5s, c.i.f. The 
belief among most crushers is that the 
price will go yet lower. Price of Eng- 
lish is still unchanged at £13, but it is 
reported that this price is only the of- 
ficial one and not the actual selling price, 
which is something like £12 15s for 
prompt delivery. A fair inquiry pre- 
vails for mill offals. Thirds are scarce 
and in good demand, but bran is about 
5s lower, being quoted at £6@£6 5s, both 
ex-store, 

* ¥ 

The Horticultural Association today 
held its annual flower show in the Corn 
Exchange, it being opened by the lord 
mayor and lady mayoress. 


SCOTLAND 


Prices ruling on the Scottish market 
show practically no change from last 
week. If there is any appreciable dif- 
ference, it is that the tendency is hard- 
er. Glasgow Fair, which is the recog- 
nized holiday period for almost the whole 
of Scotland, has begun, and the indus- 
trial centers have shed most of their in- 
habitants to coast and country. This 
migration naturally affects the feeding 
problem, but not the wheat and flour 
markets, except to the extent that they 
are duller. No matter where people re- 
side, they require to be fed, and the de- 
mand for flour is unchanged. 

The big bakeries are taxed at this 
season, as they must deliver their bread 
wherever the crowds are. The bakers’ 
huge hampers packed with loaves are 
among the most conspicuous articles 
among the goods traffic on rail or steam- 
boat these days. If the bakeries failed 
to meet this problem, thousands of holi- 
day makers would be in a serious plight. 

While the market is quiet at the 
moment, it is not unusual for an excited 
tone to develop just after the holidays 
have passed. There appears to be gen- 
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eral confidence in the present prospect, 
without reckoning upon the reports of 
improved conditions in Russia. Some 
business has already been done here in 
American winter patents at about 38s, 
c.i.f. Australian wheat is a little dearer, 
and there is a feeling that freight from 
that source is not plentiful. 


OATMEAL MILLERS’ MEMORIAL 

The Scottish Oatmeal Millers’ memor- 
ial to the Board of ‘Trade on the subject 
of the depression existing in the industry 
is not likely to bear fruit for the time 
being. ‘The association recognizes that it 
is futile to ask for fiscal protection. The 
protection it wants is that American, 
Canadian, German, or other imported 
oatmeal be expressly labeled and sold as 
such. ‘The Board of Trade has indicated 
that without the same legislative steps 
as in the case of imported meat, it is not 
possible to accede to the millers’ request. 

RETIREMENT OF A VETERAN IMPORTER 

The impending retirement from busi- 
ness of Peter McKichan, of D. & W. 
Ker, flour importers, Glasgow, has led 
to a movement among his friends in the 
trade to mark the occasion in a suitable 
way. Mr. McKichan has been associated 
with the trade for almost 50 years, and 
is one of few surviving members who 
were importing flour in the pioneer days 
of the business. It is intended to ar- 
range a dinner in his honor. 

IRELAND 

Trading in flour has shown some in- 
clination to expand. The business has 
been mostly confined to spot flours or 
those near at hand, as importers and re- 
sellers have been willing to take much 
less than the replacing price. So long 
as this goes on, shipment business will be 
confined to isolated parcels of particu- 
lar brands wanted, especially in view of 
the fact that cables are a little higher 
than a week ago, with an upward ten- 
dency. 

In view of dearer wheat, English and 
Scotch millers advanced their prices 6d 
(@1s per sack, according to grade, and 
are not pressing sales. Home millers 
are very firm, holding soft flours at 
equal to 43s, net, c.i.f. (American basis), 
and sometimes wanting 2s sack above 
this figure. 

Some high grade Manitoba short pat- 
ents on spot and near at hand have been 
offered as low as 40@A4ls, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, with 2s more for Dublin, but one 
well-known brand with a reputation for 
quality cannot be secured under about 
43s. Shipment prices for these flours are 
around 45@46s. Export. patents for 
shipment are very firm at 41s, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 42s, Dublin, but on spot and 
near at hand they are obtainable at 39s, 
e.L.f, 

Minneapolis flours generally are out of 
the running, but one well-known brand 
is offered freely at 44s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and 45s, Dublin, a considerable ad- 
vance over last week. 

No headway can be made at present 
quotations against the cutting going on 
in the price of Manitoba flour on spot, 
meantime, the flour has dropped out of 
competition, except in very small retail 
quantities. Kansas flours have been quot- 
ed on the basis of 41@42s for a good, 
export patent grade, but are quite out 
of the running as against Manitoba 
flours, both on spot and on passage. 

Speaking generally, the demand for 
strong flours is much better, and bakers 
are showing an inclination to pick up 
any spot lots offering below the ship- 
ment price. Especially is this so in the 
north of Ireland, but importers who re- 
cently sacrificed their flour are regretting 
that they took such a gloomy view of the 
market. In Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land, importers did not take the low 
prices which were on offer in the north 
and, consequently, are in a better posi- 
tion, now that an advance has _ taken 
place. 

American soft winters are fully 3s per 
sack dearer on the week, the latest cables 
indicating prices as 42s 6d @43s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s, Dublin. 

Shipments of flour are very much 
down for the week ending July 3, only 
2,000 sacks having left Canadian and 
American ports for Belfast. 


OATMEAL 


In fairly good demand, especially home 
milled of the medium type, as millers 
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have no stocks and their supplies of 
milling oats are about exhausted. The 
price for good Irish made medium is 
about 48s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast and 
Dublin, and Irish flaked 50s, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. 

Rolled oats from Canadian mills are 
quoted on the basis of 43s, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 44s, Dublin. American quotations 
are on the same level, but business for 
shipment is out of the question at pres- 
ent. There is a good inquiry for medium 
cut, owing to the shortage of home 
milled, but it is not possible to make 
more than 38@39s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
Belfast. 

MILLFEED 

Prices for mill offals have been fully 
maintained, with buyers filling only im- 
mediate requirements. Best bran _ is 
quoted at £10 per ton, while home made 
white has been easily disposed of at £9 
and common red at £8@£8 10s, 

Linseed cakes are very firm. Buyers 
are anxious to replenish stocks, and will- 
ingly pay £14 per ton, full delivered 
terms, on spot, while the shipment fig- 
ure is about £13, net, c.i.f., either port. 

Cotton cakes are very firm, the de- 
mand principally being for home made 
at £13, foreign cake being about the 
same price, delivered. 

Indian meal is firmer, with an _ in- 
creased demand at advancing prices. 
Quotations are about £9 5s per ton, de- 
livered, and for the flaked variety for 
cattle feeding £11. Canadian oats are a 
drug as far as Belfast and the north 
are concerned, importations being far 
above the requirements of the trade. 


NOTES 

James Allen & Co., flour importers, 
Waring Street, have removed to new of- 
fices in Ulster Bank Chambers, May 
Street, Belfast. Kosmack & Co. have 
also removed to the same building. 

Increasing interest is being taken by 
English millers in the Irish trade, nu- 
merous prizes being offered at agricul- 
tural shows for bread baked from their 
particular flour, and there is no doubt 
that the advertising of the flour in this 
way is very popular and very effective. 
The wonder is that Americans and Ca- 
nadians do not adopt this method of 
keeping their flours on the market. 





HOLLAND 


Although the market is not lively, it 
has displayed a better feeling in that 
offers of American flour were not put 
aside without receiving any considera- 
tion, as was the case recently. This 
may be due to the firmer positior of in- 
land mills, which seem reluctant to press 
their flour on the market. 

The home mills have advanced their 
prices about 50 Dutch cents per 100 
kilos, and this probably induced buyers 
to give more attention to foreign offers. 
Various sales are reported, but almost 
exclusively hard wheat straight flours, 
of which one of the Kansas mills, at 
16.25 florins per 100 kilos, August ship- 
ment from seaboard, booked the lion’s 
share. This, as against today’s price 
of 17@17.25 florins, ex-mill, for the home 
milled article, undoubtedly compares fa- 
vorably, but it must not be overlooked 
that August shipments from American 
seaboard, which means September deliv- 
ery, contain a fair element of specula- 
tion. 

In conformity with the higher and 
somewhat erratic movements of the Chi- 
cago wheat market, flour offers from the 
States were held higher today, and this 
put a stop to further sales, no reliance 
being placed in the upward movement. 
European conditions have materially im- 
proved of late, in consequence of the 
break of the long drouth, and although 
no reliable figures are available so far in 
respect to prospects, the pessimistic 
forecasts published some time ago have 
made room for much better expecta- 
tions. Although there may be a back- 
ward position, compared with last year, 
estimates of the deficiency as put for- 
ward some time ago are being corrected 
considerably, a point which American 
millers should keep in mind. 





Peanuts have nearly made Senegal 
what it is today. A few years ago that 
part of Africa did not know what a 
peanut was, but now it is the principal 
export of the native products. 
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In the expansion of the vast wheat 
fields of the West, the increased acre- 
age in Argentina and the large produc- 
tion in Canada, the question often has 
been asked of the American people, 
What shall we do with the tremendous 
surplus of wheat? Wheat is an impor- 
tant asset of this nation, and at the 
present time we are depending very 
largely upon world competition for the 
price of this commodity. The farmers 
of America annually produce over 800,- 
000,000 bus of wheat, sell 400,000,000 for 
domestic consumption, use approximate- 
ly 100,000,000 for seed and feeding pur- 
poses, export a surplus of 300,000,000 
bus, and the price of the entire crop is 
determined by what we receive for the 
surplus wheat on the open markets of 
the world. 

When we compare the consumption of 
wheat in various other countries with 
that of the United States, the results 
are alarming. In Canada, in 1921, the 
yearly consumption of wheat, in the 
form of bread, amounted to 9.5 bus per 
capita; in Belgium, 8.3 bus; in France, 
7.9 bus; in England, 6 bus; in Spain, 6.1 
bus, and in the United States only 4.3 
bus, whereas prior to 1918 it was 5.3 bus 
per capita. Since 1914, the consumption 
of wheat in the United States has de- 
creased 150,000,000 bus. 

Where shall we find a better market 
for our surplus wheat than in increased 
consumption at home? A valuable serv- 
ice can be performed by the baking as 
well as the milling industry, in bringing 
to the attention of the American people 
not only the larger profit the farmer 
will receive by the increased use of 
wheat, but also the physical benefits man 
will derive in the consumption of wheat 
in the form of bread. 

Mankind requires certain balanced ra- 
tions, and there is no ration better bal- 
anced for human consumption than 
bread. In order to develop the greatest 
energy, man, in a haphazard manner, 
determines what food he shall consume, 
largely by reason of taste, rather than 
by a proper understanding of the value 
of the food consumed. In bread this 
is scientifically apportioned for him, and 
for this reason, from the very earliest 
time, he has consumed, in liberal quan- 
tities, wheat in the form of bread. It 
contains nine tenths of the muscle build- 
ing food, and two thirds of the heat 
units, necessary to right living. 

Bread is the most important food for 
our everyday life. In babyhood we have 
it with milk, children cry for it with 
jam, toast for breakfast should be in- 
dispensable, lunch without it is incom- 
plete, and a picnic with sandwiches is 
always a delight. Bread is so appetiz- 
ing and easily digested that we never 
tire of its consumption, and, in war time, 
armies exist and thrive on it. 

For thg proper development of life, 
the human being daily requires food with 
a value of 2,500 calories. A pound of 
bread contains 1,200 calories, and as much 
food value as two pounds of beefsteak; 
it is four times as nutritious as a pint 
of milk, and has three times the food 
value of a pound of chicken; it produces 
as much energy as 15 eggs, and is far 
more delicious than any of these foods. 

In the development of the same amount 
of calories, a pound of bread is 78 per 
cent cheaper than 2 lbs of steak, 72 per 
cent cheaper than 1 lb of chicken, 66 per 
cent cheaper than 15 eggs, 53 per cent 
cheaper than 1 pint of milk. 

An exhaustive study of the relative 
values of food products and their action 
on the human system shows that the best 
diet for Americans would consist of 
about 65 per cent bread, 15 per cent 
meat, milk and eggs, and 20 per cent 
vegetables; that such a diet will produce 
a normal, healthy growth, both in chil- 
dren and adults; will produce an abun- 
dance of vitality and will, as soon as the 
habit is formed, prove just as pleasing 
to the palate, at the same time reducing 
our living costs materially. This diet 
would mean doubling the amount of 
bread we are now eating and a conse- 


quent reduction in the volume of other 
things. It would mean a reduction of 
the household food bills by about 45 per 
cent, or, in figures, reducing the annual 
average expenditure, per person, from 
$160 to $88. 

If the people of this country increased 
the use of wheat to the extent of one 
bushel per capita, and restored the con- 
sumption to the point where it was prior 
to the war, there would be 150,000,000 
bus increased consumption of wheat in 
America. If, moreover, it could be in- 
creased to the lowest per capital con- 
sumption in Europe (6.3 bus per capita) 
there would be an additional demand for 
over 200,000,000 bus of American wheat, 
40,000,000 bbls of flour, and 12,000,000,- 
000 more loaves of bread. Try to im- 
agine what this increased consumption 
would mean to the American farmer, 
and to the prosperity of this nation! 

There was a time in this country when 
pineapples were a drug on the market; 
but, by consistently advertising their 
food value, the pineapple industry has 
grown to such an extent that today there 
are yearly imported from Honolulu over 
8,000,000 cases. 

Also see what has been done in the 
prune industry. Before the war, 70 per 
cent of the California prunes were ex- 
ported to Germany. During the war the 
prune industry increased 60 per cent; 
and by advertising the food value of 
prunes the industry has grown so that 
none are exported from this country, but 
the entire crop is consumed in America. 

In the state of Minnesota, a few years 
ago, the mills of Minneapolis conducted 
an advertising campaign for the pur- 
pose of educating the public on the 
food value of bread. In one year the 
wheat consumption increased over 50 
per cent. 

The baking industry in America is 
rapidly increasing in proportion to the 
amount of home baking. Thirty years 
ago the housewife baked 90 per cent 
of the flour consumed in this country. 
Today the bakers are manufacturing ful- 
ly 60 per cent of the flour consumed. In 
other words, the baking industry in the 
United States is growing, and home bak- 
ing is rapidly diminishing; and yet, in 
the face of this, we find the consump- 
tion of bread in the United States de- 
creasing to an alarming extent, whereas 
in Canada it is yearly increasing. 

What, then, has caused the decreased 
consumption of wheat in America? An 
interesting and instructive experiment 
was recently undertaken in the city of 
Detroit. A successful baker selected 60 
families, located in different parts of the 
city, and supplied them with bread for 
a period of 30 days; he merely required 
them to return, each day, the unused 
portions. The first week he delivered 
bread manufactured with mediocre flour, 
and the three succeeding weeks it was 
materially improved by the use of better 
flour. The result was marvelous. The 
amount unused and returned was in re- 
verse proportion to the quality of the 
bread manufactured, for bread baked 
with excellent flour was wholly con- 
sumed. In other words, better bread in- 
creased the consumption to the extent 
of 60 per cent. 

Sometimes I wonder, in our selfish at- 
titude, whether -we give sufficient thought 
to the service that any industry should 
perform for the human race. No indus- 
try or occupation can survive except that 
it performs a real service for individuals, 
a community, or a nation. 

The pineapple, the prune, and the or- 
ange industries serve a purpose in the 
production of fruit for human consump- 
tion. So, by reason of the benefits to the 
consuming public, these industries have 
grown tremendously, and now enjoy the 
greatest prosperity they have ever known. 

The baking industry is not only going 
to survive, but will grow and prosper be- 
yond our expectation, measured, how- 
ever, only by the service it renders to the 
American people. Good flour is abso- 
lutely essential in the manufacture of 
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‘wholesome bread. The bakers must 
manufacture bread that will increase the 
desire for bread as a food; they must 
conduct an educational campaign for the 
purpose of increasing knowledge of the 
food value of bread, and the economy of 
its use, thereby restoring the normal con- 
sumption of wheat in this country. They 
will thereby render a great benefit to the 
baking industry, an incalculable saving 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


to the American household, and a far 
greater service to the American farmer 
by increasing to the extent of 200,000,000 
bus the domestic consumption of wheat, 
a service that will benefit all of the peo- 
ple of the nation, by consuming the 
greater part of our surplus wheat, and 
increasing the income of the largest pur- 
chasing power we have in this country— 
the American farmer. 








Western Canada—Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of the different kinds of grain at Fort William and Port Arthur 
during the nine months ending with May, 1922 and 1921, in bushels: 
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According to Lloyd George, the seeds 
of a new war are being scattered over 
the world. “There is a growing asser- 
tion,” he is reported to have said, “that 
conflict is coming again sooner or later. 
Nations are building up armaments—na- 


immaculate. The composer resembles 
photographs of Maeterlinck. Standing 
before the gilded music rack he turns the 
leaves of the score, taps the baton twice 
against the metal shade, raises his hand, 
holds the position for a moment, and 


RECEIPTS ; ; a . # : 
1921-83— Wheat iin Darter widseiae mre aii Total tions formerly nonexistent are building abruptly describes a semicircle with the 
September ... 27,490,891 1,972,372 2,129,860 58,561 631,709 108,440 32,391,838 mew armaments. They are constructing baton. The overture has begun. There 
October ..... 46,163,222 4,060,589 1,745,691 237,727 785,754 6,134 62,999,117 more terrible machine guns even than the _ is a haunting sweetness in Tudor’s melo- 
stander swe . ppt g gi tie +e eta ete pong ae ir heyy late war saw. The next war, if it comes, dies; the lingering melancholy note of 
January ..... 7,692,513 2,483,190 473,421 137,007. +~—=«. 211,340 1,568 10,999,039 Will be a war against civilization itself.” French horns, the suggestion of an 
February 4,163,133 1,917,347 417,794 63,071 118,512 7,668 6,687,525 Sidney Dark, editor of “John O’Lon- autumn day... . 
lla Scone, §6Saartace peg ey ayer 6 oe se oss ~~ don’s Weekly,” writes that the next war, Seven years later the composer is at 
ee ete, +<99, ‘ of « 9,2 ‘ ~VUe , ~Oee, O08 . . . . . . . . 
a chsh pane 11°684.365 5.266.193 1,271,442 223/022 351.898 44,027 18,840,947 if it ever occurs, will bring with it almost “the height of his career,” as subsequent 
SURE 0 ivoenis 5,596,510 1,749,999 434,853 82,325 128,117 2 775,310 unthinkable horrors. “The common peo- _ events are to prove. Five or six operettas 
le i try,” | tat “would f hi ] l f 1 ij 
enero . ‘ : me : ———— ple in every country,” he states, “would rom his pen have been produced in 
als ...181,777, ,244, ,418,9! ,990,348 3,742, 66,108 19,749,362 Ape . 4 : . 
Totale, ...18L,0TT,06 85,206.08) 16,408,008  2,0098,56 pacha OR.S08 © SRTINS be horrified if they heard that another “ngland and America and his fame is 
Ten months, great war had commenced, but in no «gaining permanency. Success as an 
1920-21. ..134,332,608 40,550,711 10,242,339 4,204,494 2,482,985 333,721 23,393,278 country in the world have the common _§aartist, however, often breeds self-confi- 
SHIPMENTS people any real power to decide whether dence in financial ventures. It is as 
1921-22— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn Total there shall be peace or war, and in nearly absurd, of course, as a financier attempt- 
September—Lake.. 16,784,187 3,535,702 1,806,249 499,026 498,818 ...... 23,053,982 every country in the world, statesmen _ ing art, but it happens continually. Tudor 
ae oot OS ‘ setae : peepee . Bg dates 6 irae 120,612 ws preg still pursue the narrow-visioned national- speculated and came out much the worse 
“Rail .....-..., 189/325 '181,209 "43,00 ey cake 70690. 434133 ~—«istic policy which made the last war and for the experience and almost simultane- 
November—Lake .. 48,853,167 6,773,061 1,630,353 697,650 1,161,485 ...... 59,115,716 must, if it be obstinately pursued, make ously an actor by some legality drove 
Ail .eseeeeeee 175,670 . aeeree Rp +4 paises ood tas 94,309 a tases another. him into bankruptcy. He recovered after 
a : ab yt 4 etn py to 41'908 5607 87,032 2'386,406 “It is true, too, that the Great War a fashion and the same actor with morbid 
January—Lake ee er, " Gueeas. teen Game 86 Seneen aaa . _ has left Europe bankrupt, that the stand- _ persistency renewed the attack. Having 
. See 4,624,463 2,796,554 444,382 48,795 21,216 1,568 7,936,978 ard of comfort has fallen, that unem-_ sold the rights to his music Tudor mi- 
a 3.693.722 2.097766 379.898 128,647 "3.674 6.206 6,304,719 Ployment is chronic, that the credit of the grated to New York where, amongst 
oma ghee” ones aa Cee, ae tars HEP ee ...... most prosperous powers is in peril. American publishers, he signed conflicting 
Rall ....0ceees 1,620,259 1,146,620 137,547 81,209... . .. 6,236 2,991,871 “The amazing thing is that this condi- contracts. A new piece by him went into 
—— eda eae ot 4 ae pes eae ey ery re “4046 ees tion of affairs is accepted with compara- rehearsal and dissolved in litigation be- 
‘Wimctaks ....... 18,152,452 7,834,875 2,010,954 612.622 428,789 ....., 28,934,692 tive indifference. Statesmen make warn- fore the opening performance. Except 
Rail . 193,307 74,582 Se chee ‘ Tt 4,631 272,843 ing speeches. International conferences for an occasional interpolated number the 
tans ~ paninnaaee 8,980,323 3,121,047 666,589 196,805 182,964 97,388 TE200 are held almost every month, but nothing music of Tudor was stymied. 
ree re 98, 9,065 082 2,163 esewes Coesen +2 ° ® ® ® A 
3 : fundamental is ever done.” Mr. Dark At this point his friends attempted a 
Totals—Lake. ...154,160,887 29,219,439 9,281,259 2,937,683 3,723,966 97,388 6,802,198 says that since the war new nationalities rescue. His talent in no way being im- 
PAA axsscaxas 12,145,915 8,062,368 1,130,470 315,565 31,516 365,230 4,074,604 and new patriotisms have been added to paired, they conceived the idea of 
Win vasetie 190tin the welter: “The Yugo Slav can now for _ straightening out his affairs while he 
MN eeeaceaes 112,214,152 27,144,817 7,698,732 2,705,655 1,945,314 ...... 422,800 the first time be fiercely Yugo Slavic composed new scores. He had more music 
DA 406925535 17,555,306 5,840,685 1,547,245 252,041 419,369 337,051 3,139,252 while the Irish have successfully worked in his head than ever before, and his 
out the policy summarized in their motto, facility in composing was the hope upon 
‘Ourselves Alone.’ ” which the attempted adjustment was 
United States—Average Farm Prices sige — , Ss i aay Us ‘ 
on ace ceenbeitl tik medians af tn Miia Ceeeets, th eeete aw tesbeh, ter te While politicians have grown more’ based. An apartment was rented and a 
erage prices rec » . . . * * Py "\ . 7 t a hl ron ne ’ 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: complacent in their nationalism than ever piano installe d. The kitchen of Tudor’s 
uck- Pota- Sweet Flax- before, American teachers have launched new abiding place was stocked with 
Date— Wheat Corn Oats a yd ore = oe “<r png a new programme .for peace, and in the enough food and wine tu last for a month. 
isti—Ben i oc srt GL?4SO«C«8H]COBZO726~«« 789 «785 «1821 development of a better intelligence He was told to work as he had never 
1919—Dec. 1 ........... 76.0 48.7 $1.9 60. 66.3 66.1 60.5 72.6 114.7 ‘through education lies the hope of the worked before. The future, he was as- 
Se ere 79.9 69.1 39.2 653.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 13.6 110.8 world. In Boston on July third the Na- sured, would take care of itself. 
ty lh eo : ai eee og ors gy oi = oe as ey 1749 tional Educational Association’s commit- Apparently Tudor accepted the state- 
1016—-Dec. 1... ..505 5% 160.3 88.9 62.4 $88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 848 248.6 tee on foreign relations adopted a plan ment literally. A few evenings later one 
191000, 1 oo... 0050. 200.8 127.9 66.6 113.7 166.0 160.0 133.8 120.8 3oe.e for a permanent body made up of edu- of his pseudo-benefactors was passing 
1 a 42 eS 18 HLT HLS MEGS L182 1862 H401 ators from many countries to work for Tudor’s rooms when the former's. atten- 
Feb. 1........-... 207.5 188.1 648 86.8 140.4 168.1 114.4 143.1 310.1 world peace by teaching internationalism. _ tion was arrested by an uproar from their 
oe et eee 208.0 137.2 62.6 7 Hae sen. ses. Hoe ee. * * interior. The tumult increased as_ he 
April 1 ...--..24: 214.2 149.6 65.8 Tt 146. : ’ ’ : climbed the stairs to the apartment, and 
th aaa. ee ee 4 ions any iene ise ara’ He When some one casually mentioned at the landing a dhavennans apparently 
176.5 70.9 108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 169.8 4441 Morley Tudor’s present occupation I jistening in wrapt wonder, scuttled away 
191.2 75.3 118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 640.6 knew not whether to cry or laugh. The  a¢ pis approach. Opening the door with- 
1589 od 118.3 136.8 162.0 iec2 1647 617-6 survival of Morley Tudor, which name yt ceremony he was able to discern 
133.4 68.7 117.1 129.8 150.7 162.8 148.9 382.3 will do as wee 00 od eae, bee been a through the tobacco smoke that Tudor 
134.9 71.7 120.9 134.5 147. " y y game among the gods for twenty years was seated at the piano. Incidentally 
1468 $2.7 1371 1848 184.9 tn 186.6 156.5 or more; a little game of penny ante be- eighteen people had crowded into the 
5 . . . . . . . eS s ’ * * * * 4 © “ee ak : 
148.5 84.5 129.8 145.0 155.7 243.5 172.2 472.7 tween agetant nt meetings, as it were. So apartment and were assisting Tudor in 
158.6 90.7 140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 far the particular god who protects chil- eating up and drinking the canned and 
169.6 98.3 146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 448.2 dren and the victims of genius—Thespis I ttl “d rov Jer su nosed t le st far s 
185.2 102.9 148.3 188.9 180.2 421.8 216.6 421.1 eshene--hes wen tr og Gles mates, Sat ppos O last Tor a 
185.6 104.5 142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 359.6 r f Pp as vA id 5 pe a ‘ month. The Tudor Relief Association at 
163.7 = 81.9 «131.0 168.6 181.8 3803.9 223.6 803.7 car me, as my Gear old uncle used tO = about that period failed in its mission for 
155.7 70.2 105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 say, I fear me that one of the more p , , 
121.3 60.7 91.2 162.3 159.4 1848 160.8 279.7 : : lack of adequate support. 
87.3 645 81.7 1421 131.0 118.3 1221 240.1 Powerful gods will become bored and Well, and what then? What does all 
67.7 47.2 70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 oe the — eT Ne — ~~ all. this prove? I’m sorry, but the only moral 
66.7 45.6 64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 n which case Morley Tudor will become | - an d 
62.4 41.8 57.2 131.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 Ps can think of is that the state should 
64.5 41.9 56:8 1261 1163 840 119.8 150.4 # memory and nothing more. ‘ ,. supply guardians for musicians between 
63.0 39.3 64.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 142.6 The first impression of Morley Tudor’s _ the ages of seventeen and seventy. Tudor 
59.5 36.8 49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 125.7 kaleidoscopic glory is in a crowded Lon-  ¢tij) has a host of friends, but I under- 
62.5 37.9 51.6 112.2 116.1 67.1 128.8 145.7 don theatre in the year 1901. The light : d ae “tae Se a apn aad 
62.2 35.6 50.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 125.0 145.8 A F a ae stand that he is playing accompaniments 
61.7 38.8 49.4 98.1 119.7 186.9 1441 162.1 Opera of which he is composer, (it is his jn vaudeville. 
56.2 30.1 47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 135.6 164.8 first), has been running steadily for over * * 
ae Ce CS Ofee ake) tans eae dane «© Seae0n, except for an interlude in Paris a sic lain citclag - 
42.4 30.8 42.2 70.2 81.2 111.1 881 144.6 from where it returned with an addi- vat expression “out of luck” combines 
43.4 31.0 43.7 69.6 83.5 108.6 95.1 1651.1 tional number which proved to be the hit the fatalism of the Oriental Ss “kismet ' 
hey 9 he as ry re Roy ore of the piece, and there is promise of the with all the morbid attributes of the Nor- 
56.9 365 628 842 92.6 1136 111.7 218.7 Production continuing to run for at least wegian “boyg.” When the steamer ar- 
59.7 37.9 56.3 87.6 93.3 104.3 1141 230.6 another year. The New York premier — rived at Minnetonka Beach I had the deck 
61.6 38.4 57.7 88.0 97.5 104.1 121.2 236.9 of the same light opera, after an uncer- to myself, but a load of negroes came 
; 7 77 : Pde 
62.2 37.3 52.2 77.6 102.6 103.3 119.0 223.0 tain greeting, has “taken hold” to such pre oes a — tang 0D = 
an extent that Weber and Fields have were all packed in pretty close before the 
: , ' ° ‘ staged a burlesque of its salient number. boat left the dock and got out into the 
Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement SHIPMENTS In the London theatre the audience awaits breeze. One of the negro women had ac- 
anetnd . oh to of a o> Det By lake— 1921-22 1920-21 . : ff hai 
qteen ae wea” aati Pw» md , ye a ree 154,160,887 112.214.152 the composer-conductor while the oboe quired an elaborate coiffure, her hair 
months from Sept. 1 to June 30, 1921-22 and Oats .............. 29,219,439 27,144,817 runs over its flatted nusal scale and the having also been bleached and the kinks 
1920-21, in bushels: ate Hearty Leong ry violins are tuned. Except that Tudor was a . nee Save of a man who be- 
Kade eka +937, »705, : ; i selling to negroes a prepa- 
RR eee 3,723,966 1'945.314 at one time an organist in a cathedral and came rich by se t 
RECEIPTS i i dl 
Ws fo eee a sre.aier 8 Pe that he has composed a popular national ration for straightening the hair, an 
1921-22 1920-21 By rail— song, the audience is in ignorance of the was wondering if this happened to be a 
MAGE cccaresie eds 81,777 BND no paedss was 12,145,915 17,555,306 DUE? eS 7 , a i 
phones jestesevatens 136,244,081 110,550,711 } a ya 8,062,368 s's40.685 preliminary steps to his sudden fame. sample of the happy results attained, 
OEE 10,418,986 SOSOR NEO 8 «MATERT, oon sc cc eee. 1,130,470 1,547,245 Baton in hand, he at length arrives from when the hilarious conversation on either 
Eeeenee hones shes Lt reeort oa aes wears 252,041 beneath the stage and the audience breaks side of me was suddenly stilled. The 
E664 owl Aide 8,8 742, y , Tare ee x y ri 8 ell ‘ " . ‘ 
Pe ee 466,108 333,721 Corn .............. 365.230 337.051 into applause. His evening clothes are silence should have been a forewarning 
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but, as I say, my mind was more or less 
occupied with reflections upon the mar- 
vels of science and the cessation of dis- 
course passed unheeded. 

Now, it does not make a particle of 
difference one way or the other and the 
world will continue in much the same 
manner as before; but when conversation 
was resumed I noticed a negro photogra- 
pher, probably an amateur, returning his 
camera to its case. If what I think hap- 
pened actually occurred, it is probable 
that I was included in a photograph of the 
group. There is always the possibility 
that a ‘film will not “come out well,” and 
even should the picture register properly 
in the negative, (I would be black in the 
negative, by the way, the others white; 
one of the camera’s elementary principles 
which a surprised Ethiopian photogra- 
pher may have difficulty in comprehend- 
ing); should the picture register properly 
I have the malicious joy of knowing that 
I am gauche; that my presence in the 
midst of the picnic has spoiled an other- 
wise delightful souvenir for the true par- 
ticipants. 

Randolph Edgar. 
Minneapolis—Weekly Flour Output 

Weekly flour output, in barrels, for the 12 
months from July 31, 1921, to July 29, 1922, 
of the Minneapolis mills, with a combined 
estimated daily capacity of 91,000 bbls, and 
the percentage of activity to total capacity, 
based on six 24-hour days a week, with com- 


parisons: 
Percentage of activity 





Week Output, '21-'20-'19-'18-'17-'16- 
ending— 1921-22 22 21 20 19 18 17 
Aug. 6.... 291,260 63 651 61 46 36 74 
Aug. 13.... 284,045 62 53 50 62 40 76 
Aug. 20.... 354,615 65 53 60 64 56 78 
Aug. 27.... 411,745 75 61 71 64 62 74 
Sept. 3.... 411,885 75 47 #59 72 60 87 
Sept. . 334,160 61 43 83 64 71 69 
Sept. 439,435 83 40 82 76 89 75 
Sept. 2 426,615 78 66 86 77 84 65 
Oct, cove $233,616 77 #68 85 79 79 655 
Oct, 8.... 389,340 7 65 90 74 87 61 


Oct, 15.... 390,635 72 59 88 74 94 76 
Oct, 22.... 432,405 79 61 85 75 56 76 
Oct, 29.... 471,270 86 61 83 74 83 70 
Nov. 6.... 
Nov. 12.... 
Nov. 19.... 33 

Nov, 26.... 230,145 42 71 81 80 97 T4 


Dec, 3.... 204,040 38 62 70 76103 71 
Dec, 10.... 183,120 33 64 66 86 78 67 
Dec, 17.... 222,485 41 51 73 84 68 64 
Dec, 24.... 206,140 37 46 61 85 7 46 
Dec. 31.... 202,160 37 43 79 45 53 36 
Jan. 7.... 194,000 36 42 78 59 72 60 
Jan, 14.... 224,125 41 44 70 57 57 57 


Jan, 21.... 275,885 61 47 51 53 55 653 
Jan, 28.... 298,756 65 63 43 45 43 39 
Feb, 4.... 283,675 62 55 46 41 35 43 
Feb, 11.... 298,385 565 61 47 36 26 43 
Feb, 18.... 278,746 61 49 45 32 29 66 
Feb, 25.... 262,720 46 42 39 36 
March 4.. 254,525 47 37 38 46 
March 11.. 232,615 42 39 36 31 34 76 
March 18.. 252,345 46 61 41 49 19 65 
March 25.. 287,280 63 657 42 56 29 43 


April 1... 303,230 65 67 43 7 32 73 
April 8... 259,350 47 48 36 70 29 177 
April 15... 230,110 42 47 39 75 31 72 


184,045 34 41 
213,865 40 47 43 68 85 8&8 


April 22... 
April 29... 


May 6.... 229,630 42 44 49 68 41 82 
May 13.... 248,415 46 42 46 61 34 70 
May 20.... 237,185 44 48 50 69 41 67 


230,630 42 46 64 68 41 67 
204,060 37 32 46 53 38 46 


May 27.... 
June 8.... 
June 10.... 
June 17.... 
June 24.... 
July 





July § 46 35 44 #43 36 31 
July sse0 ey 51 47 5 49 53 36 
July 22.... 318,880 58 61 61 45 48 32 
July 29.... 309,120 57 56 54 49 34 28 





Argentina—Exports 

Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 

between Jan. 1 and June 29, 1922 and 1921: 
1922 

bO,S11 

019 

707 


A See 
Wheat, bus 





Oats, bus y 

Ch PE as nt bia siaceewss 35,432,919 36,375,766 
Flaxseed, bus ,134,093 24,114,008 
Barley, bus 731,216 1,382,438 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 





BOBS? .. 2 c0es 660,832 I3O84...c06000% 

| | Beer it Ss 

BOBO. cacccces LET Ete BORE s 000 s00es au 
: > 


1,299,749 
*Six months, 


Ol! Seer 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Wheat Corn Flaxseed 

1922°..... 92,127 35,433 17,134 

9: 53,094 
30.883 
33,023 
15,642 
5,607 18,683 
25,192 55,421 
38,658 40,898 
33,131 24,426 
40,026 61,410 


20,290 61,824 





16,369 35,259 
23,812 25,599 
34,928 29,049 
41,558 30,360 
30,066 9,936 
$2,501 106,046 21,106 3,588 


*Six months. 
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Golf Instructor: “Oh, swing the club, 
man! Swing it! Don’t chop at the ball 
as if you were a butcher.” 

Beginner: “Confound it, that’s just 
what I am.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 


.” 


“What do you know about the radio? 

“It’s very simple.” 

“Simple? To me it is the marvel of 
the age. It is beyond my comprehen- 
sion.” 

“It is to me, too, but I have a nine- 
year-old son who can tell you all about 
a —Detroit Free Press. 

7 * 


A certain actor who has been known 
for his matrimonial adventures, one day 
approached a physician and asked for a 
thorough physical examination. 

“I want to see that I’m fit for a good 
many years yet, doc,” he said. “You 
know I’m to be married again soon, for 
the fifth time.” 

“H-m-m,” muttered the examiner as 
he put the stethoscope to the actor’s 
heart. “Of course this fifth lady is the 
only girl in the world for you, and this 
is positively your last matrimonial ven- 
ture?” 

“Oh, come, doctor,” cried the thespian, 
much alarmed. “I’m not as bad off: as 
that, am I?”’—American Legion Weekly. 

* ” 


Dr. Wellington Koo, the _ brilliant 
young Chinese diplomat, said at a dinner 
party in New York: 

“Some men seem to think that we 
Chinese are a very childlike and very in- 
nocent people. ‘They think we all exactly 
resemble the Pekin merchant of the story. 

“According to this story—and it is a 
gem—a Pekin merchant took a rather 
notorious foreigner to board with him 
at the rate of $20 a week. Six months 
passed, and the rather notorious foreign- 
er had not yet let his host once see the 
color of his money. : 

“So, at the end of the six months, the 
Pekin merchant thought the matter over 
very thoughtfully and reduced the for- 
eigner’s board from $20 to $10. He ex- 
plained that thus, if the foreigner never 
paid him, he would not lose so much 
money.” Detroit Free Press. 

* ~*~ 

“Poor old Aunt Car'line!” said a young 
colored girl. “She was takin’ on terrible 
when I seen her las’ ebenin’. Cold as it 
was, she hadn’ a nickel in de house to 
buy coal.” 

“Poor old auntie!” said a second col- 
ored girl. “Has she got coal now?” 

"Te" 

“How she got it?” 

“She done pawn de stove.” 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 


* - 


Prospective Tenant: “TI like the rooms, 
but the view from the front windows is 
rather monotonous.” 

Janitor: “Well, of course, mum, this 
is a flat, not one of them sight-seein’ 
autos.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 


The amateur dramatic society was pre- 
paring for a performance of “As You 
Like It.” 

The dress rehearsal took place in a 
garden that was overlooked by a build- 
ing in course of erection. As the ama- 
teurs postured and chanted the bard’s 
beautiful lines, bricklayers above them 
laid bricks, carpenters planed boards, 
and masons chipped stones. 

Toward the end of the play, during a 
pause in the rehearsal, a voice from the 
building operation was heard to say 
gravely: “I prithee, malapert, pass me 
yonder trowel.” —Pearson’s Weekly. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only ‘advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








ONCE—HEAD MILLER TO 
Ap- 


WANTED AT 
run a 125-bbl mill in North Dakota. 
ply Wm. Dunnell, Minot, N. D. 

WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED ASSIST- 
ant miller by 1,000-bbl hard spring wheat 
mill. Address Cataract City Milling Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





MICHIGAN AND INDIANA 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan and Indiana and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with records to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories. We are 
millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years’ milling record. 

Give full particulars regarding 
experience, acquaintance with 
the trade, general qualifications 
and salary desired in applica- 
tion. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for flour salesmen ambi- 
tious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER TO 
take charge of mill in western Canada; 
give age, experience and references. Ad- 
dress 775, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AN OPPORTUNITY IN NORTHBRN MIN- 
nesota for a producing salesman, who can 
sell quality spring wheat flour at full mill 
prices. Address 753, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED 


By eastern mill, good salesman 
on either commission or salary 
basis to cover Boston and east- 
ern New England territory. Ad- 
dress M, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALESMEN WANTED 


Large Kansas milling concern has openings 
for two men—one to cover eastern Penn- 
sylvania and another for the western half 
of the state; only experienced men, with ab- 
solutely clean records, acquainted with the 
trade, need apply; with right men we will 
have no difficulty agreeing on salary. Ad- 
dress 883, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


August 9, 1922 


WANTED—LIVE, EXPERIENCED BUSI- 
ness man to take executive charge of feed 
and cereal mill with trackage in Chicago; 
must take financial interest; will stand any 
investigation. Address “Executive Man- 
ager,” care Northwestern Miller, 506 Tem- 
ple Building, Chicago, 





SOUTHEASTERN SALESMAN WANTED 
Large Oklahoma milling concern has excep- 
tional opening for first class salesman to 
cover southeastern field; we are looking for 
a man who can produce results; successful 
applicant must have clean record and be able 
to furnish excellent references; exceptional 
opportunity for a man who knows the trade 
in the Southeast. Address 882, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


ILLINOIS SALESMAN 
Southwestern mill, operating 4,000-bbl mill, 
wishes to engage first class flour salesman to 
cover state of Illinois, outside of Chicago; 
exceptional opportunity for man who is ac- 
quainted with the trade in that territory, 
and who is able to produce results; please 
give full particulars about yourself in first 
letter. Address 884, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Minnesota mill manufacturing strict- 
ly quality flour is desirous of secur- 
ing high class salesman to cover 
New York state territory; only man 
of excellent experience and able to 
produce volume need apply; give full 
references in first letter. Address 
734; care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; state the best salary you can 
pay. Address 751, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN WITH EIGHT 
years’ experience in sales man- 
agement, and grain, with well- 
established milling concern, 1,600 
bbls wheat flour daily capacity; 
have had wide experience and 
familiar with trade from coast 
to coast; open for new connec- 
tion; services available at once. 
Address 772, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 7 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN DESIRES 
connection with northwestern or south- 
western mill to represent them in Iowa. 
Address 787, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


CHIEF CHEMIST—FIRST CLASS; EX- 
perienced; age 25, college man, married; 
desires position with reliable firm; best of 
references. Address 783, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


IN SALES DEPARTMENT OF KANSAS 
mill; seven years’ experience; excellent ref- 
erences; fully qualified and energetic 
enough to make good. Address 742, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 50 TO 250 
bbls capacity, or would buy half interest 
in a midget mill; can come at once and 
furnish best of references. Address 754, 
care Northwestern Milier, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 


a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 755, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN OF EXPERIENCE AND AC- 
quaintance with flour buyers and bakers in 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois is open for 
connection Aug. 15, Kansas mill preferred. 
Address 785, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CEREAL 
chemist by a large northwestern spring 
wheat mill; must have experience in com- 
mercial baking; give references and state 
salary wanted, Address 758, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERIENCED 
miller in mills from 150 to 1,000 bbls ca- 
pacity, spring or winter wheat; best of 
references from past and present employ- 
ers. Address 789, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





LARGE MINNESOTA MILL HAS OPEN- 
ings in southern Ohio, West Virginia, Mich- 
igan and southern Illinois for experienced 
salesmen who have following with the 
bakery trade; must have A-1 record. Ad- 
dress 674, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
for plant of 1,000 to 5,000 bbis capacity; 
can give best of references as to character 
and ability; have held present position past 
11 years; only reason for changing is for 
better position. Address 781, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE SALESMAN 
wanted, with a good following in West 
Virginia, to sell our line of spring, Kansas 
and soft winters; an adequate salary will 
be paid based on volume of business that 
will be produced. The Grafton Flour Mill- 
ing & Grain Elevator Co., Grafton, Ohio. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
—18 years’ experience in large and small 
mills with both hard and soft wheat; am 
married and desire steady position; west- 
ern mill of 400 bbis or over preferred; can 
come on short notice. Address 749, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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sI- AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, FOR SALE—FOUR NORDYKE & MARMON pean 
ed well acquainted with the baking and job- centrifugal reels, ball bearing, practically "ye <- 
05 bing trade throughout New England, de- new; 9x24 and 9x30 chilled iron mill rolls, 
ny sires a direct mill connection with some caliper % under to full; two double stands 
n- first class spring wheat mill; can give first 9x30 Monarch roller mills—new. Standard Pe SES OS ee WWE SS SE Eee || 
m- class references as to character and abil- Mill Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. wat we Sb SNR nea Natale Mea 
ity. Address 765, care Northwestern Mill- 
" or, Minncapetie. ~ eA ee ee a aoe The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly publish the announcements of irresponsible 
. , af . 5) a a 
CHEMIST, YOUNG MAN WITH WIDE sta Tae, & Aisem Ekenanes. ane antbater, 16- Insurance Companies. pl oe cee following companies 
- range of experience, desires connection termittent and upright discharge; imme- . 
ha with mill having capacity of 500 to 1,000 diate shipment, fully guaranteed, $275; one 
x4 bbis that has bright future ahead; prac- size No. 1% Kennedy wheat heater, almost 
ul tical baking experience, also good knowl- new, for 150-bbl mill, $200; one Invincible 
le edge of the chemical end; excellent refer- -drop gear bran packer, good condition, 


al ences and a clean record. Address 779, $150. Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Cham- 


- care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 
EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- es * e 


sires a connection with an aggressive win- 


ter wheat mill; have travelled West Vir- MISCELLANEOUS 25 BEAVER STREET 


ginia and Virginia and am well acquainted 
1, with the jobbing, bakery and mixed car 


to trade; will consider either a commission or 
salary and bonus arrangement. Address RK 


me 718, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















c+ 
7 YOUNG MAN WITH BROAD SELLING 


se © 

experience wants position with mill desir- T rt. ti In Fl 

- ing high grade effective representation in ranspo a on surance on our 
metropolitan district; three years with ae > 

United States Food Administration; two A ains 1S S 

years as sales manager with Knighton & - » — g 

Son. Write Frank P. Houser, care North- DOES YOUR MILL NEED MONEY? 


western Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York City. FINANCIAL AND MILLING EXPORT FREIGHTS 


SPECIALISTS 


AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mills of 400 bbls and up, or chain of mills; We will raise capital for your CONT RACTS AND FO RWARDING 


guarantee the very best of results; can 


















































straighten out sick mills and produce re- mill or elevator if you have a 
sults as good as any mill; past connections 
my references; have good reason for clean, legitimate proposition,— CORRESPONDENTS AT ALL AMERICAN 
change; salary $200 or better; at present $25,000 to $250,000,—at a reason- P 
employed; can come on short notice. Ad- , ais AND FOREIGN PORTS 
. dress “Young Expert,” 748, care North- able expense to you. 
. western Miller, Minneapolis. 
; , . . 
5, ALL AROUND MILL MAN, EXPERIENCED We can also help you seive 
n in small long system mill as operative, your operating troubles. 
H business management, and for last two 
is years have had a good training in market- aie . A L RY 
: 5 en te See» eee All inquiries strictly confiden- | Export Flour Insured | a. RY Ge) 
= age, have a family of which any man tial. | BY 
might well be proud; intelligent, loyal y 
worker; I want again to get in the milling a — ” wee nN | 
= game either as operative or marketing end, AGtrene renee, — | 1€ . Se | In SU | | ce Oey td. 
where I am sure that a consistent effort Northwestern Miller, Kansas 9 
> will render ample results; also would con- ‘ of LIVERPOOL 
n sider lease on small mill properly located. City, Mo. rai , ‘apital 2.500.000 
ad Address 777, care Northwestern Miller, | Paid l p Capita $2, id 
Minneapolis. Assets .. rae 9,074,637 
—— —$—__——__—— S s Policy RGiders. -... vcs.5c saris a 42 
= Gn EL WERE Gn OneOn. Surplus for Policyholde 4,302,3 
tunity of acquiring, by earnest and indus- 
trious efforts, a complete knowledge of ‘ Siok ep & U SON 
the flour and feed industry with the view | ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS H B B & 
of becoming flour salesman, by a graduate Insurance on Flour ‘ “ 
of chemistry of the Rensselaer Polytechnic | Policies of this Company are United States Managers 
Institute of Troy, N. Y., class of 1922; be- held by all | : P ens . 1 , 
fore entering college I worked two years FoR SALE—BAKERY, WELL ESTAB- Ba Ben om Boston Sand 7 Sones Treinen en eee F OTe 
- the Chas. Freihofer Baking Co., Inc., lished, wholesale and retail, southern Mis- — 
of Troy, Albany and Schenectady, one year souri, population 16,000; this bakery has ~* 
in the dough aes Se bakery = a and will continue to show profit of $15,000 
og fe route Pgs ane hed. wd. or $20,000 per year; business includes large 
pone he R Mac Kay 754 ‘Third Rose, shipping territory, modern equipment, and Three Vital Factors go to make up Sound Automobile Insurance Protection— 
North Troy. N. ¥ . . is known throughout the state for making First—The resources behind the policy contract must be sufficient to merit absolute 
° oy, N. x. quality bread; price $68,000, including real ‘ : . — 
trust and confidence, 
_ ee, Se ee, toe ee awe Second—The conditions of tt li tract t intelligent! 1 liberal 
hand; reason for sellin R movin to Cali- — ns o ne policy contrac mus ntelligently anc ibera bf 
1S FOR GALB » TO LmAee fornia for health. Adaress Box 951, care cover.all the hazards to which the automobile owner is subject, free from 
Northwestern Miller, 215 Merchants Ex- confusing restrictions and technical limitations, 
FOR SALE OR LEASE—ABERDEEN MILL change, St. Louis, Mo. Third—tThe broker must have the knowledge and facilities to write the risk cor- 
Co., Aberdeen, S. D; capacity 500 bbis; rectly and to render to his client the utmost in service both before and after 
write for particulars. Address Deane H. the loss. 
| aaa, Erie County Bank Building, The Sexton-Lloyds combination meets all the requirements for the best in Auto- 
y Oe Se WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS mobile Insurance, and the cost is no more than for the ordinary kind. 
FOR SALE—50-BBL CONCRETE SHORT covering loss or damage to. grain . : : : een P . 
ayetem sail] end elevator; best location tn —_— . m an on x, oe If you are not numbered among those whom we have served, we invite your inquiry. 
po ye big 008 oe ain alt pn anes: overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
and spur cos * + Will sell for , ; market and deterioration claims. i h ] W S t ( 
sen.ees “—. —- ee og We have an extensive organization ar es ° ex on ompany 
ranged. endive ng Co., endive, for handling these matters. Refer- 
Mont. ences: any Minneapolis bank or The Minneapolis, Minn. INSURANCE and BONDS Portland, Ore. 
* - Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
BATTLE LAKE MILL FOR SALE—MAY bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
consider unincumbered land ag part pay- Association and the Traffic Club of 
ment; this is a 125-bbl wheat mill, with Minneapolis. 


extra sieves for 100 bbls rye; steam and 
electric power; electricity at 1%c per kw-h 
on peak load; mill in first class condition; 


This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


Mill Mutual Service 


must be seen to be appreciated; fine local THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
wheat market, 150,000 to 200,000 bus mar- COMPANY, ] For Policy Holders 
keted annually; located in summer resort 1132-1156 Butla Exch Bid 
town of 700 on the N. P. R. R. with mill- + uilders Exchange dg., Mutual Fire P: ti B 

-in- y q Minneapolis, Minn. ire Frevention bureau 
ing-in-transit privileges Address I, P. 230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 


Schei, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE—ON ACCOUNT OF PRESENT 
financial conditions we offer for sale to 
When GENUINE furs are needed, one 


the highest bidder our 450-bbl flour mill, No.! ROPE PAPER BAGS aes deel Ge 2 aoe 


located at Arlington, 8. D., on the main 


line of the C. & N. W. raiiway and the ~ £6 as time-tried firm. The same rule ap- ee 
Watertown and Sioux Falls branch of the PER BAGS plies to the purchasing of diamonds Self -Rising Flour 
Great Northern; plant is fully equipped —_ ~ Md aan & an Bg the 

an knows . 























and in good running condition; mill build- 
ing tron-clad, four stories and basement: 1 FOR FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED We handle BTR S best made with 
plant; large warehouse; detailed descrip- THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. nothing but 





tion upon request; bids to be submitted to 
the board of directors on or before Aug. 8, We have been in business in Minne- V I¢ y i ‘O R 
apolis over 30 years, and are well 


3 d t t ll 
1922; right reserve © reject any and a ee te tbs Bacicceae tine. Ph . t 





bids. Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington, 
8. D. 








MILLS WANTED 1873-1923 


WANTED TO BUY WISCONSIN MILL, FA- FIFTY YE ARS I - at pa Go, Victor Chemical Works 











vorably located as to purchase of wheat 


and rye with low power cost; capacity from ° MINNEAPO 
250 to 500 bbls daily, in good condition, EX IS | EN(¢ E ane Mashville 
and must be a bargain for cash. Address O 


782, care Northwestern Miller, 506 Temple 
Building, 108 S La Salle St, Chicago. to he cetiiented ter 
ELECTRIC M : » 
rg a ap ge The Santineders Masher ACHINERY MFG. CO 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


FOR SALE—ONE RICHMOND FLOUR Ss ializing in Synchronous Motors 


or 
packer, one 8-ft reel, one 90-ft elevator The RNorthwestern Piller aah Ventinss Atneonatden. 


with 6-in cups; one 90-ft elevator with 8-in 
cups. Louis Hartman & Sons, New Albany, MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Ind. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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FLOUR FROM A PLANT 
THAT MILLS TRUE MERIT 
INTO EVERY SACK. 
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PEERLESS BLUE VALLEY MILLS “Dunwoody’s Best” 


A high-grade hard wheat patent flour. Superior HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS especially ee 


Its quality makes repeat orders easy. FOR EXPORT Wheat ee ney ama 
ILLING Co., 


THE RAVENNA MILLS Capacity, 
RAVENNA, NEB. KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 1,000 Barrels Jorn, Mo. 














Kelley Milling Co. “BIG K” Ball & Gunning Milling Co. Regina Flour Mill Co. 


Best Centos ny Hard Real Turkey Wheat Flour SOFT WHEAT FLOUR Millers of Soft and Hard 
from Missouri's prime red Wheat Flour 


K SAS CITY, MO., U.S. A. ‘Me 
ANS. U.S.A The Caldwell Milling Co. winter wheat district. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels CALDWELL, KANSAS ° WEBB CITY, MO. Daily Capacity 1,500 Barrels 





























THEY LIKE IT 


A stock food with an appetite appeal. Especially adapted for feed mixers’ use. 


Consent Aunt Jemima Corn Germ Meal 


A cooked corn feed, high in protein and fat. Worth your looking into. 


AUNT JEMIMA MILLS COMPANY St. Joseph, Missouri 














